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ILLUSTRATIONS 


Charles Darwin Frontispiece 

A reproduction from a drawing of unknown origin found by 
Prof. Seward in a portfolio of Darwin relics in the cellar of the 
Cambridge Botany School in 1929. Almost identical with the 
George Richmond water-colour drawing of 1840, and probably a 
preliminary sketch. It shows Darwin still as a young man, only 
four years after the return of the “Beagle”. 

Diagrammatic Drawings of the “Beagle” facing pages 9 and 12 

Drawn by Philip Gidley King when he was an old man of about 
80; often mentioned by Darwin as his companion on shore. 

(See Dram. Pers. p. xxii.) The drawings were prepared at the 
request of Mr Hallam Murray, who used one of the drawings in 
the illustrated edition of the Naturalist's Voyage in 1890, and again 
in the cheap edition of 1901, in both cases without acknowledgment. 

Tlie story of the origin of the drawings came to light on the chance 
discovery of an envelope liidden amongst the loose maps in the 
pocket of a copy of the first edition of the Voyages in the possession 
of Mr Geoffrey Keynes. The envelope contained a letter from 
Philip Gidley King to Capt. Fisher, written in 1897, enclosing press 
copies of the drawings, and giving an account of their preparation 
for Mr Hallam Murray “from old drawings and recollections”. 

Map of southern portion of South America, showing Darwin’s 

principal inland expeditions At end 

Map showing track of H.M.S. “ Beagle ” roimd the world At end 
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Amongst the manuscript records of the voyage of the “Beagle” 
there exists a pile of diminutive pocket-books, eighteen in number, 
in which Charles Darwin made the first rough pencil notes of his 
observations and impressions during his five years of travel. The 
small volumes were his constant companions on the inland ex¬ 
peditions, and their worn covers and the brief entries bring to the 
mind a vivid sense of the reality of those remote journeys of one 
hundred years ago. They contain reminders to his servant scribbled 
amongst accounts and other odds and ends: “Shoe mule; mice- 
traps; small vasculums There are lists of necessaries to be bought 
or packed for the next expedition: “Night-caps, black ribbon, pill¬ 
boxes, Bramah pens, 2 lbs. common soap, tobacco”. These jottings 
gain a significance in their setting, and knowledge that Charles 
Darwin took with him a “Cape of the Indian-rubber cloth”, with a 
pouch in one comer for carrying water, assumes the importance of 
an historic fact. The rapid pencil writing is often illegible, and the 
stream of impressions rushes past, disclosing in its course a jumble 
of sudden images. 

“ Our dinner eggs & rice_Arrived at our sleeping place about 9. 

Sand & swampy plains & thickets alternating—passed through by 
a dim moonlight:—^the cries of snipe—^fire-flies—& a few noisy goat¬ 
suckers.” 

“ Started at 5 o’clock: the sky became red & then the stars died 
away & then the planets....” 

“Twiners entwining twiners,—^tresses like hair,—beautiful lepi- 
doptera,—silence—^hosannah;—^Frog habits like toad—slow jumps, 
—Sublime devotion the prevalent feeling.” 

“Cruel ennui—Found books—exquisite delight. Spanish edition 
Barcel. of Queen’s Trial, & Spanish story-book: nobody knows 
pleasure of reading till a few days of such indolence.” 

“ Saw a cormorant catch a fish & let it go 8 times successively like 
a Cat does a mouse or Otter a fish.” 

In the later pocket-books more and more space is allotted to 
geological sketches and detail, less and less to general description. 
The fervour was gaining on him which made him write in a letter 
to his sister: “ There is nothing like Geology; the pleasure of the first 
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day’s partridge shooting or first day’s hunting cannot be compared 
to finding a fine group of fossil bones which tell their story of former 
times with almost a living tongue In the year of his return he even 
conceived it possible he might be listened to by ‘‘real Geologists”. 
He wrote home: “I am in high spirits about my Geology, & even 
aspire to the hope that my observations will be considered of some 
utility by real Geologists”. 

From these eighteen little pocket-books grew the eight hundred 
pages which form the text of the present volume. He used the 
more leisurely intervals of the voyage for writing out his Diary 
from the rough notes, sometimes after a lapse of as much as three 
or four months. We can picture him filling in the large closely 
written pages on his return from the inland expeditions, either seated 
in his cramped cabin, or in his temporary quarters in foreign towns. 

THE DIFFERENT VERSIONS OF THE JOURNAL 

The complete text of the manuscript Diary is here published for 
the first time. The present owner, Professor Charles Darwin, has 
given his permission and has allowed me every facility in my use of 
the manuscript, Mr Bernard Darwin has allowed me free access to 
the little note-books and to various other “Beagle” documents in 
his possession. Their kind co-operation has made possible my task 
of editorship. 

The differences between the Diary and the two well-known ver¬ 
sions of the Journal—the first and second editions of the Voyage — 
seemed to warrant this further publication; examination of the three 
texts disclosed that approximately one-third of the manuscript was 
altogether omitted on publication, and is therefore now printed for 
the first time. Considerably less than the remaining two-thirds was 
printed verbatim or with minor alterations, whilst the rest was con¬ 
densed. Much scientific detail and discussion was added in both 
editions, drawn from the immense body of geological, ornithological 
and other notes which he kept in large separate books. There are over 
two thousand of such manuscript pages, amplified from the strictly 
scientific portions of the rough notes in the little pocket-books. 

The manuscript Diary is considerably shorter than either of the 
two editions of the Journal. The comparative lengths are roughly as 
follows: manuscript, 189,000 words; first edition, 224,000 words; 
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second edition, 213,000 words. It follows that the added scientific 
discussions are greater in length than the hitherto unpublished por¬ 
tions of the manuscript. 

Since so much of the detailed scientific description and discussion 
is not to be found in the manuscript Diary, the present volume 
can lay small claim to scientific importance, but rather should be 
regarded as part of the history of Charles Darwin’s apprenticeship 
to science. 

Minor differences between the manuscript Diary and the first 
and second editions occur on nearly every page. I have given page 
references to some of the more significant passages in appendices 
on pp. 441 and 443. The Diary was written between the years 1831 
and 1830; the datc^s of publication of the two editions were 1839 
and 1845. Therefore any change of opinion is of particular interest 
in its bearing on the growth of Darwin’s evolutionary ideas, and 
will be discussed later under that heading. 

In the published editions the chronology of the voyage was not 
strictly followed; four of the total five years were spent surveying 
S. American shores, and often places were visited twice or more 
after long intervals of time. Darwin collected all he had to say 
of one district in one part of his book, thus gaining in unity of 
subject what he lost in chronological continuity. In the present 
volume the sequence is of course continuous, and the difficulties 
inherent in surveying the coasts of a vast continent amidst the 
worst climatic conditions are vividly brought out. 

My task of collating the manuscript Diary with the first and 
second editions of the Journal has been greatly facilitated by the 
existence of three typed copies of the original. My father, Horace 
Darwin, to ensure against the possible loss of the manuscript, had 
these copies typed in 1891, nine years after his father’s death. The 
orthography is often difficult, and typewriting was then still in its 
youth; mistakes occur in the typescript on every page. The 
following Preface by my father heads each of the three copies: 

“The following is a copy of the original diary written by Charles 
Darwin during the voyage of H.M.S. ‘Beagle’. It contains the 
account of his daily life, and much of it has appeared in the ‘ Journal 
of Researches’. The records of his scientific observations were kept 
in separate note-books. 
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The numbers at the top of the pages are consecutive, and the 
numbers at the bottom correspond to the pages in the original 
manuscript. 

Three copies were made in one operation by J. Wallington, with 
the Caligraph Typewriter, under my direction. 

Horace Darwin. 

Cambridge. April, 1891.” 

FITZROY’S OFFER 

Readers may forget that Darwin was only twenty-two in the 
summer of 1881, when he first received the offer to accompany 
Capt. FitzRoy on his surve5nng voyage, and that his uncertain 
intentions as to a career seemed likely to lead to ordination and some 
quiet country living. The dramatic story of those critical days, when 
the offer to join Capt. FitzRoy on the “Beagle” was almost refused 
and hung perilously in the balance, is given in Francis Darwin’s Life 
and Letters of Charles Darwin.* To his uncle, Josiah Wedgwood, 
must be given the credit for weighting the balance in Charles’s 
favour, pleading for him against the excessive caution of his father. 
There is shrewd insight in Wedgwood’s phrase: “Looking upon 
him as a man of enlarged curiosity, it affords him such an oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing men and things as happens to few”. Had he re¬ 
mained at home, with the opening of the partridge season as the all- 
important date to look forwtird to, would the almost fixed purpose 
of becoming a clergyman have been accomplished? At the end of 
the five years would there have been a pile of sermons instead of the 
pile of note-books? Science was hardly considered as a career in 
those days, and even after five months’ travel Charles still wrote in 
a letter home: “ I find I steadily have a distant prospect of a very 
quiet parsonage, & I can see it even through a grove of Palms ”. 

VALUE OF THE VOYAGE 

The circumstances of the voyage, with periods of concentrated 
observation alternating with quiet intervals for reflection, formed 
the ideal discipline for Darwin’s developing mind. Perhaps few would 
have used the opportunity as he did. In the Diary he laid down 
a programme whikt still awaiting the day of sailing from Devonport. 

• Vol. I, p. 190 el seq. 
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“ It is difficult to mark out any plan, & without method on ship¬ 
board I am sure little will be done. The principal objects are 1st; 
collecting, observing, & reading in all branches of Natural history 
that I possibly can manage. Observations in Meteorology, French & 
Spanish, Mathematics, & a little Classics, perhaps not more than 
Greek Testament on Sundays.” 

The first part of the plan was adhered to beyond all hopes, but we 
have no means of knowing how much that Greek Testament was 
used. We do know that the single volume which accompanied him 
on excursions from the “Beagle” was always Milton. 


HiS OWN ESTIMATE 

Were they needed, wt have words of his own emphasizing the im¬ 
mense influence of the voyage on his future life. He wrote in his 
Autobiography: “The voyage of the Beagle has been by far the 
most important event in my life, and has determined my whole 
career”. He especially refers to the “habit of energetic industry 
and of concentrated attention to whatever I was engaged in, which 
I then acquired. Everything about which I thought or read was 
made to bear directly on what I had seen or was likely to see; 
and this habit of mind was continued during the five years of the 
voyage. I feel sure that it was this training which has enabled me 
to do whatever I have done in Science. Looking backwards I can 
now perceive how my love for science gradually preponderated over 
every other taste. During the first two years my old passion for 
shooting survived in nearly full force, and I shot myself all the birds 
and animals for my collection; but gradually I gave up my gun more 
and more, and finally all together, to my servant, as shooting inter¬ 
fered with my work, more especially with making out the geological 
structure of a country. I discovered, though unconsciously and in¬ 
sensibly, that the pleasure of observing and reasoning was a much 
higher one than that of skill and sport. That my mind became de¬ 
veloped through my pursuits during the voyage is rendered probable 
by a remark made by my father, who was the most acute observer 
I ever saw, of a sceptical disposition, and far from being a believer 
in phrenology; for on first seeing me after the voyage, he turned 
round to my sisters, and exclaimed, ‘ Why, the shape of his head is 
quite altered’”. 
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THE JOURNAL 

In his letters home he gives a few indications of his own estimate of 
his Journal. He told his sisters in a letter, that he enjoyed the task of 
recording the wonders of the voyage, and added “ I took much pains 
in describing carefully & vividly all that I had seen Nevertheless, 
when he sent sections of it home for his sisters and father to read, 
he was nervous as to its reception, and wrote on the despatch of the 
first part within a year of his departure from England: “ I have taken 
a fit of disgust with it, & want to get it out of my sight.... A great 
deal is absolutely childish. Remember however this that it is written 
solely to make me remember the voyage, & that it is not a record of 
facts but of my thoughts, & in excuse recollect how tired I generally 
am when writing it”. A little later he begged they would not risk 
sending it by coach to Maer, the home of his uncle Josiah Wedgwood 
and of his future wife Emma, for “it may appear ridiculous to you, 
but I would as soon lose a piece of my memory as it”. If it is 
“abominably childish” as he suspects, they are not to send it for 
Uncle Jos and the cousins to see at all. Greater self-confidence ap¬ 
peared as the months passed: “My Journal is going on better” he 
wrote; and again “ I am pleased to hear my Father likes my Journal; 
—as is easy to be seen I have taken too little pains with it. My Geo¬ 
logical notes & descriptions I treat with far more attention”. The 
nervousness of the novice was not entirely dispelled, even when near 
the end of the voyage his writing shows much more assurance, for 
he evinced surprise when Capt. FitzRoy expressed the belief that 
the Journal would be worth publishing. 

He wrote to his sisters that Captain FitzRoy “proposed me to 
join him in publishing the account; that is for him to have the dis¬ 
posal & arranging of my Journal, & to mingle it with his own. Of 
course I have said I am perfectly willing, if he wants materials, or 
thinks the chit-chat details of my Journal are any ways worth 
publishing ”, 

Exactly why this unwise proposal fell to the ground, we do not 
know. It was still evidently under discussion in December 1886, 
after he had been in England two and a half months. Emma Wedg¬ 
wood, his future wife, wrote to Fanny Wedgwood, her sister-in-law: 

“Catherine Darwin tells me they are very anxious to have your 
and Hensleigh’s [Wedgwood] real opinion of Charles’ Journal. I am 
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convinced Dr Holland is mistaken if he thinks it not worth pub¬ 
lishing. I don’t believe he is any judge as to what is amusing or 
interesting. Cath. does not approve of its being mixed up with 
Capt. FitzRoy’s, and wants it to be put alltogether by itself in an 
Appendix”.* 

In any case Emma’s and Catherine’s championship seems to have 
outweighed Dr Holland’s gloomy forebodings and the Journal was 
first published in 1839 as voL iii of FitzRoy’s official narrative, The 
Voyages of the Adventure and Beagle.^ Darwin’s manuscript was 
ready for the publisher in 1837, hut there was a delay of two years 
due to FitzRoy’s ill-health. 

KVOLUTIONARY VIEWS 

The growth of Darwin’s evolutionary beliefs has been frequently 
discussed. Francis Darwin devotes the opening pages of vol. ii of 
Life and Letters to the question, and deals with it again in his Intro¬ 
duction to the Foundations of the Origin of Species. % We know that 
Darwin left England in 1831 with unshaken belief in immutability 
and the creationist point of view. We know that he took the first 
volume of Lyell’s Geology with him, and that the second volume 
reached him in South America, In 1837, less than a year after his 
return to England, he was completely convinced of the deep sig¬ 
nificance of geographical grouping and of the transmutation of 
species, and had set himself to seek out the laws of change. 

In a little diary in which Darwin recorded the outstanding events 
of his lifetime, on the opposite page to the general entries of 1837, 
he writes: “In July opened first note-Book on ‘Transmutation of 
Species’.—Had been greatly struck from about month of previous 
March on character of S. American fossils—& species on Galapagos 
Archipelago.—^These facts origin (especially latter) of all my views ”. 

There could be no more explicit declaration that his evolutionary 
views had begun their slow process of growth during the last months 
of the voyage. The earlier years of the voyage had been mainly de¬ 
voted to the acquisition of a geological knowledge of each island or 
country visited, and it was the geological basis to his thought that 

♦ Emma Darwin, i, p. 887. 

I See Bibliog. p. xxvi. 

J Camb. Univ. Press, 1909. 
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gave the right setting for the species puzzle in the Galapagos Islands, 
and led him ultimately to his theory of the origin of species. When 
at Valparaiso in 1884, he was much impressed by the signs of recent 
elevation of the land. After describing a long walk, and commenting 
on the diversity of aromatic bushes, he writes: “ With this sort of 
vegetation I am surprised to find that insects are far from common; 
indeed this scarcity holds good to some of the higher orders of 
animals; there are very few quadrupeds, & birds are not very 
plentiful. I have already found beds of recent shells yet retaining 
their colors at an elevation of 1300 feet; & beneath this level the 
country is strewed with them. It seems not a very improbable con¬ 
jecture that the want of animals may be owing to none having been 
created since this country was raised from the sea ”. 

This passage was written in 1834. In 1887 it would not pass 
muster and was omitted when he was preparing his Journal for 
publication. Other excellent examples of changes of view may 
be seen in the Lion-Ant anecdote (p. 888) and the Galapagos 
discussion (p. 887) (see Notes 46 and 54). But, on the whole, 
remarkably few ehanges of view are manifested in the three versions 
of the Journal. It must remain a subject for surprise that a stronger 
evolutionary tendency is not disclosed in the 1845 edition. Darwin’s 
innate caution doubtless prevented any premature exposition of 
his theory; but there was another influence of these years that has 
hardly been sufficiently emphasized, and it is one that must have 
affected the development of his opinions very materially. 

CAPTAIN ROBERT FITZROY 

The personality of Robert FitzRoy was a very remarkable one, 
and the two yoimg men were thrown into the closest companionship.* 
Darwin’s letters to his family show the immense respect he felt for 
the yoimg captain only four years his senior. Robert FitzRoy was 
a devout believer in the first chapters of Genesis, and his almost 
fanatical outlook, developing in fervour during the voyage, whilst 
his messmate was developing a fervour in the scientific search for 
truth, must have been a strange element in their friendship. But 
FitzRoy’s ascendancy over Darwin, so clearly indicated in his letters 
home in the early part of the voyage, waned towards the end, and 

* See ComhiU Magazine, April, 1982. 
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some of their later discussions after expeditions made in common, 
evidence of which can be found in their parallel accounts, must 
sometimes have led Darwin nearer the truth by FitzRoy’s over¬ 
statement of the creationist point of view. Such discussions must 
have helped to form opinions, but it may well be that overt ex¬ 
pression was delayed by Darwin’s very real affection and admiration 
for Robert FitzRoy. 

FitzRoy has never received the recognition that is his due. It is 
true that later he was acknowledged as a meteorological expert and 
became head of the Meteorological Department of the Board of 
Trade. His admirable surveying work, however, received scanty 
recognition, but it should be remembered that through his in¬ 
cessant labours tiie “Beagle” returned to England with no less 
than eighty-two coastal sheets, eighty plans of harbours and forty 
views to her credit for the Hydrographic Department of the 
Admiralty,*^ which imposing list does not reveal the incessant perils 
and hardships undergone in their achievement in the storm-swept 
S. American seas where most of the arduous work was accom¬ 
plished. Let it also be remembered that it was entirely through 
the initiative and zeal of the “ Beagle’s ” commander that the young 
and as yet untried naturalist was asked to accompany the ex¬ 
pedition and was placed on the ship’s books. 

Fate has dealt ironically with FitzRoy and his zeal to have a 
naturalist on board, who would “collect useful information”, but 
who also, so we understand from other passages in his account of the 
voyage, was to gather knowledge that would ultimately confute the 
geological sceptics who impugned the strict and literal truth “of 
every statement contained in the Bible”. 

Darwin gave a full account in retrospect of FitzRoy’s character, 
written with the wisdom of his sixty-seven years. As more than half 
is omitted in the published Autobiography, I have thought the whole 
now worth printing, as no words can so well describe FitzRoy’s 
dominating influence on his companions. 

“ FitzRoy’s character was a singular one, with very many noble 
features; he was devoted to his duty, generous to a fault, bold, de¬ 
termined, and indomitably energetic, and an ardent friend to all 
under his sway. He would undertake any sort of trouble to assist 
those whom he thought deserved assistance. He was a handsome 
* See Vice-Admiral Douglas, Nature, Feb. 6, 1982, 
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man, strikingly like a gentleman, with highly courteous manners, 
which resembled those of his maternal uncle, the famous Lord 
Castlereagh, as I was told by the Minister at Rio. Nevertheless he 
must have inherited much in appearance from Charles II, for Dr 
Wallich gave me a collection of photographs which he had made, 
and I was struck with the resemblance of one to FitzRoy; and on 
looking at the name, I found it Ch. E. Sobieski Stuart, Count 
d’Albanie, an illegitimate descendant of the same monarch.* 

“FitzRoy’s temper was a most unfortunate one and was shown 
not only by passion, but by fits of long-continued moroseness against 
those who had offended him. His temper was usually worst in the 
early morning, and with his eagle eye he could generally detect 
something amiss about the ship, and was then unsparing in his 
blame. The junior officers, when they relieved each other in the fore¬ 
noon, used to ask ‘ whether much hot coffee had been served out this 
morning’, which meant, How was the captain’s temper? 

“He was also somewhat suspicious and occasionally in very low 
spirits, on one occasion bordering on insanity. 

“He seemed to me often to fail in sound judgment or common- 
sense. He was very kind to me, but was a man very difficult to live 
with on the intimate terms which necessarily followed from our 
messing by ourselves in the same cabin. We had several quarrels, 
for when out of temper, he was utterly unreasonable. For instance, 
early in the voyage at Bahia, in Brazil, he defended and praised 
slavery which I abominated, and told me that he had just visited a 
great slave-owner, who had called up many of his slaves and asked 
them whether they were happy, and whether they wished to be free, 
and all answered ‘No’. I then asked him, perhaps with a sneer, 
whether he thought the answer of slaves in the presence of their 
master was worth anything? This made him excessively angry, and 
he said that as I doubted his word we could not live any longer to¬ 
gether. I thought that I should have been compelled to leave the 
ship; but as soon as the news spread, which it did quickly, as the 
Captain sent for the first lieutenant to assuage his anger by abusing 
me, I was deeply gratified by receiving an invitation from all the 
gun-room officers to mess with them. But after a few hours FitzRoy 
showed his usual magnanimity by sending an officer to me with an 
apology and a request that I would continue to live with him. 

* The Count d’Albanie’s claim to royal descent has been shown to be based 
on a myth. See Q^aTterly RevieWf 1847, vol. lxxxi, p. 88. 
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“ I remember another instance of his conduct. At Plymouth, be¬ 
fore we sailed he was extremely angry with a dealer in crockery who 
refused to exchange some articles purchased in his shop; the Captain 
asked the man the price of a very expensive set of china and said 
‘I should have purchased this if you had not been so disobliging’. 
As I knew that the cabin was amply stocked with crockery, I 
doubted whether he had any such intention; and I must have shown 
my doubts in my face, for I said not a word. After leaving the shop 
he looked at me saying ‘You do not believe what I have said’, and 
I was forced to own that it was so. He was silent for a few minutes, 
and then said ‘ You are right, and I acted wrongly in my anger at the 
blackguard’, 

‘At Concepcion m Chile, poor FitzRoy was sadly overworked, 
and in very low spirits j he complained bitterly to me that he must 
give a great party to all the inhabitants of the place. I remonstrated 
and said I could see no such necessity on his part under the circum¬ 
stances. He then burst out into a fury, declaring that I was the sort 
of man who would receive any favours and make no return. I got 
up and left the cabin without saying a word, and returned to Con¬ 
cepcion where I was then lodging. After a few days I came back to 
the ship, and was received by the Captain as cordially as ever, for 
the storm had by this time quite blown over. The first lieutenant, 
however, said to me: ‘ Confound you, philosopher, I wish you would 
not quarrel with the Skipper; the day you left the ship I was dead- 
tired (the ship was refitting) and he kept me walking the deck till 
midnight abusing you all the time’. 

“ The difficulty of living on good terms with a Captain of a Man 
of War is much increased by its being almost mutinous to answer 
him as one would answer anyone else; and by the awe in which he is 
held, or was held in my time, by all on board. I remember hearing 
a curious instance of this in the case of the purser of the Adventure, 
the ship which sailed with the Beagle during the first voyage. The 
purser was in a store in Rio de Janeiro purchasing rum for the ship’s 
company, and a little gentleman in plain clothes walked in. The 
purser said to him ‘ Now Sir, be so kind as to taste this rum and give 
me your opinion on it The gentleman did as he was asked, and soon 
left the store. The Store-keeper asked the purser whether he knew 
that he had been speaking to the Captain of a Line of Battle Ship 
which had just come into the harbour. The poor purser was struck 
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dumb with horror; and let the glass of spirits drop from his hands 
on the floor, and immediately went on board, and no persuasion, as 
an officer in the Adventure assured me, could make him go on shore 
again for fear of meeting the Captain after his dreadful act of 
familiarity. 

“ I saw FitzRoy only occasionally after our return home, for I was 
always afraid of unintentionally offending him, and did so once almost 
beyond mutual reconciliation. He was afterwards very indignant with 
me for having published so unorthodox a book (for he became very 
religious) as the Origin of Species. Towards the close of his life he 
was, as I fear, much impoverished, and this was largely due to his 
generosity. Anyhow, after his death a subscription was raised to pay 
his debts. His end was a melancholy one, namely suicide, exactly 
like that of his uncle. Lord Castlereagh, whom he resembled closely 
in manner and appearance. His character was in several respects 
one of the most noble which I have ever known, though tarnished 
by grave blemishes.” 

:lt 111 * * 

If some parts of the manuscript Journal now published are deemed 
trivial, it can only be said in palliation that its worth lies in pre¬ 
serving it as a whole. It was certainly not written with any view to 
publication. On finishing the proofs of the first edition of the Voyage, 
Darwin wrote to Professor Henslow: “ If I live till I am 80 years old I 
shall not cease to marvel at finding myself an author; in the Summer 
before I started, if any one had told me that I should have been an 
angel by this time, I should have thought it an equal impossibility ”. 

A few months before he reached England he heard that Professor 
Henslow had had extracts from his letters on geological subjects 
printed in the form of a pamphlet for private distribution without 
his knowledge.* He gives this definite warning in a letter to his 
sisters: “I have always written to Henslow in the same careless 
manner as to you, & to print what has been written without care or 
accuracy is indeed playing with edged tools”. Though this referred 
to his letters, the applicability to the uncorrected Journal is clear, 
and perhaps there are some who think the admonition should have 
been here respected. But after the lapse of one hundred years I be¬ 
lieve it is right to disregard such warnings, and to assume that this 


* See Bibliography, p. xxv. 
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exact transcript of my grandfather’s original Journal can now claim 
to rank not only as a scientific historical document, but also as a 
book that can hold its own on the strength of its spontaneity and 
charm. To many readers Charles Darwin stands as a figure far ad¬ 
vanced both in knowledge and in years; this volume contains a 
picture of him in the first freshness and eager enjoyment of life. 


TEXT SYMBOLS 

My aim as editor has been to reproduce the text as faithfully as 
possible, preserving curious construction and hasty grammar. 

Words added by me to elucidate the meaning are placed in square 
brackets, [ ]. 

Redundant words confusing the sense of the text are placed in 
angular brackets, < >, 

In the last quarter of the manuscript there are more frequent 
style emendations, and longer deletions by the author. I have 
followed the plan of transcribing the style alterations in their 
emended form, and of including the longer deleted passages in 
rounded brackets (.. ,deL). 


SPELLING 

Spelling is a delicate subject; to reproduce exactly involves in¬ 
consistencies and probable slips of the pen. There is little or no con¬ 
sistency in Darwin’s spelling of names or in the use of capitals. In 
some cases there is a change of procedure half-way through the book. 
Thus ‘‘ occasion ” is spelt “ occassion ” for some three years; then one 
‘‘s” is at first erased and then altogether dropped. Erasure of the 
capitals begins at about the same period. ‘‘Throughily” for 
“ thoroughly ”, “ broard ”, “ yatch ” and “ maeneuvre ” are fairly con¬ 
stant, as indeed are “the Portugeese”, but “neighbourhead” is 
sometimes corrected towards the end. I have only emended in a 
very few cases, to avoid pedantic over-precision, as by adding an 
“s” where the plural demanded one, and omitting a repeated word. 
Otherwise I have reproduced the text faithfully, acting on the 
belief that Darwin’s exact meaning and method in that epoch of 
his life are of value and should not be tampered with. 
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PUNCTUATION 

With regard to punctuation I have allowed myself a freer hand; 
the colon and dash, and above all the full stop, are scattered with 
indiscriminate profusion. Though I may be accused of inconsistency, 
I have aimed at convenience for the reader rather than literal tran¬ 
scription in the matter both of punctuation and the apostrophe. 

NOTES 

The marginal notes of the manuscript have been treated through¬ 
out as footnotes. To make it clear that these are Darwin’s own 
notes, [C.D.] is added in square brackets, except in one or two cases 
where the comments suggest another hand, possibly FitzRoy’s; in 
these cases [R.F. ?] is added. 

My own notes are given at the end of the volume with page re¬ 
ferences to the text and numerals in the text. These include a few 
extracts from Darwin’s unpublished letters to his family, and some 
relevant passages from FitzRoy’s Narrative, 
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DRAMATIS PERSONS 


BIOGRAPHICAL LIST OF PERSONS APPEARING IN THE 
PAGES OF CHARLES DARWIN’S DIARY 

Beaufort, Francis. 1774f~1867. Captain and Admiralty Hydrographer in 
1831, became Admiral Sir Francis Beaufort. Brother-in-law to Richard 
Lovell Edgworth, with whom he co-operated in erecting Irish telegraphs. 
A pioneer in the cause of hydrography and nautical science. Instrumental 
in obtaining the services of Charles Darwin for the voyage of the “Beagle ”. 

Button, Jfmmv. Estiiiiated dale of birth 1816. Native Fuegian, brought back 
to England fironi l ierra del Fuego by Capt. FitzRoy in 1880. The Captain’s 
intention was to educate him, together with his three companions—York 
Minster, Boat Memory, and Fuegia Basket—that they might return and 
enlighten their compatriots in Christian morality and in the use of tools. 
Boat Memory succumbed to small-pox in spite of four efforts at vaccina¬ 
tion. The remaining trio sailed in the “Beagle” for Tierra del Fuego in 
1881. Capt. FitzRoy’s zealous efforts for a regenerated Fuegia were not 
fulfilled. York Minster and Fuegia Basket stole all Jemmy’s possessions 
and decamped to their own territory. Jemmy retained kindly feelings 
towards the English to the end of his life, and acquired some fame in the 
missionary world. 

Bynoe, Benjamin. Assistant and later Acting Surgeon on H.M.S. “Beagle”. 
His great kindness to Charles Darwin during his illness at Valparaiso is 
acknowledged in a footnote to the Preface of both editions of Darwin’s 
published Journal, 

Chaffers, Edward Main. Master of H.M.S. “Beagle” in 1881. 

Covington. “Fiddler and boy to Poop cabin” at the beginning of the voyage. 
Became Darwin’s servant in the second year. “My servant is an odd sort 
of person; I do not very much like him; but he is perhaps from his very 
od^ty, very well adapted to all my purposes.” “I have taught him to 
skin and shoot birds,” C,D. Letters home, 1888,1884. 

Darwin, Robert. 1766-1848, Charles’s father. Lived at The Mount, Shrews¬ 
bury, in which town he was a well-known doctor. His excessive caution 
nearly caused his son to abandon all thoughts of the voyage. 

Derbyshire, Alexander. Mate of H.M.S. “Beagle” for a short period. 

Earle, Augustus. Draughtsman engaged by Capt, FitzRoy for the voyage, 
m-health soon caused him to leave the “Beagle”. 

Ellis, William. 1794-1872. Missionary and author of Polynesian Researches^ 
2vols. 1829. 
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FitzRoy, Robert. 1805-1865. Descended from Charles II and Barbara 
Villiers through the Dukes of Grafton. Commanded the “Beagle” for two 
years on the first cruise, 1828-1880, and again from 1831-1836. Became 
Governor of New Zealand, the settlers petitioning Parliament for his recall 
owing to his ruinous financial policy, and, according to them, his unfair¬ 
ness to the settlers and the undue supremacy of the missionaries at 
Government House. On his return his activities were many; the science 
of meteorology and the life-boat service owe much to his labours. His 
earlier surveys were noted for their excellence. Rear-Admiral in 1857, and 
Vice-Admiral in 1868. Committed suicide in 1865. He was responsible 
for the proposal that led to Charles Darwin joining the “Beagle”. 
“I should not call him a clever man, yet I feel convinced nothing is too 
great or too high for him. His ascendancy over everybody is quite curious 
.. .altogether he is the strongest marked character I ever fell in with.” 
C.D. Letter home, 1832, 

Hamond, Robert. Joined the “Beagle” from H.M.S. “Druid” for part of the 
voyage. “... a very nice gentleman like person. We were generally com¬ 
panions on shore.” C.D. Letter home, 1832. 

Harris, William Snow. 1791-1867. Nicknamed Thunder-and-lightning 
Harris. Electrician; invented a new method of safeguarding ships by 
lightning conductors. Met with much prejudice in England, and the 
Russian Navy adopted his invention before he could remove the objections 
from the minds of his own countrymen. He was finally recognized and 
awarded a knighthood. 

Henslow, John Stevens. 1796-1861. Entered St John’s College, Cambridge, 
in 1814; took orders; Professor of Botany for twelve years. Author of many 
botanical works, Charles Darwin was his favourite pupil. Henslow was 
responsible for the best influences of the years at Cambridge. Darwin was 
deeply attached to him. “I owe more than I can express to this excellent 
man.” Henslow first thought of accepting the post on the “Beagle” 
himself. Responsible for the offer being made to Charles Darwin. 

King, Philip Parker. 1798-1856. Commanded the “Adventure” in the first 
surveying cruise of “Adventure” and “Beagle”, A distinguished hydro- 
grapher. Rear-Admiral. Retired to New South Wales. 

King, Philip Gidley. Son of the above. Midshipman on the “Beagle” in 

1831. Prepared the drawings of the “Beagle” for Murray’s edition of 
1890, reproduced in the present volume. 

Maccormick, Robert. Surgeon, Invalided in 1832. “ I take this opportunity 
of Maccormick returning to England, being invalided, i.e. being dis¬ 
agreeable to the Captain and Wickham. He is no loss.” C.D. Letter home, 

1832. 

Martens. Artist and pupil of Copley Fielding. He replaced Earle as artist on 
board the “Beagle”. “Like all birds of that class, full up to the mouth 
with enthusiasm.” C.D. Letter home, 1888. 

May, Jonathan. Much esteemed carpenter on H.M.S. “Beagle”. 
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Mellersh, Arthur. Midshipman on the “Beagle” in 1881; later became 
Admiral. The Darwin family tradition held him in repute for the remark: 
“I am Mellersh of Midhurst, I have read Lord Byron and I don’t care a 
damn for anyone”. 

Musters, Charles. Volunteer, 1st Class. Died of a fever caught whilst snipe¬ 
shooting. Darwin wrote home telling of the tragedy. Others succumbed 
also: “And lastly poor little Musters: who three days before his illness 
heard of his Mother’s death”. 

Peacock, George. 1791-1858. Lowndean Professor of Astronomy at Cam¬ 
bridge and an influential member of the Senate. Became Dean of Ely. 
Was consulted as to the appointment of a naturalist for the “Beagle” and 
applied to Prof. Henslow. 

Rennie, John. 1794 Knight; Engineer to the Admiralty; completed 

the famous breaki^ atcr begun by his father. 

Rosas, JuAH Manuel. 1798-1877. Son of an Argentine trader in hides. Grew 
up without education, and from a cow-boy beginning soon owned a cattle 
ranch of his own. His array developed from his own cow-boys, armed 
ostensibly against neighbouring Indians. Ruled as Dictator in Buenos 
Ayres for seventeen years. His bellicose habits led him into wars with all 
his neighbours, and he finally retired to England. Charles Darwin saw 
him once again at Southampton. 

Rowlett, George. Purser of H.M.S. “Beagle”. Died on board the “Beagle”, 
June 27, 1834. 

Stokes, John Lort. 1812-1885. Mate and Assistant Surveyor on H.M.S. 
“Beagle” in 1881. Commanded her for many years subsequently. Was 
made Admiral in 1877. 

SuLivAN, Bartholomew James. 1810-1890. Lieutenant on H.M.S. “Beagle” 
in 1831. Became Admiral Sir James Sulivan, K.C.B. See Wickham, John 
Clements. 

UsBORNE, Alexander Burns. Master’s Assistant on H.M.S. “Beagle”. 

Wedgwood, Josiah. 1769-1848. Charles’s uncle and future father-in-law. 
Son of the famous potter. Lived at Maer, a country house some twenty 
miles from Shrewsbury. Responsible for removing Robert Darwin’s 
cautious doubts as to the respectability of the cruise for his son. Robert 
held him to be one of the most sensible of men; “he was silent and re¬ 
served, so as to be a rather awful man; but he sometimes talked openly 
with me”. C.D. Autobiography. 

Wickham, John Clements. Lieutenant on H.M.S. “Beagle” in 1831. Later 
reached the rank of Captain, and became Governor of Queensland. “There 
is not another in the ship worth half of him.” “Wickham is a glorious 
fellow.” “By far the most conversible person on board; I do not mean 
talks most, for in that respect Sulivan quite bears away the palm,” C.D. 
Letters home, 1882, 1834. 
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Darwin’s publications referring to the voyage of the “Beagle”, up 
to and including Murray’s edition of 1870 . 

I. PAMPHLETS AND COMMUNICATIONS TO JOURNALS 
PRIOR TO PUBLICATION OP THE VOYAGE 

1835. Extracts from letters from C. Darwin to Professor Henslow, read at a 
meeting of the Cambridge Philosophical Society on Nov. 6, 1885, and printed 
for private distribution amcng members of the society. 

Pampidet of 32 pp. 8vo. Cambridge, Dec. 1835. 

These extracts were printed before Darwin’s return to England and without 
his knowledge. There is no title-page; Henslow’s introduction, without pre- 
liminury, leads directly to the text, and reads as follows: 

For Private Distribution. 

The following pages contain Extracts from letters addressed to Professor Henslow 
by C. Darwin Esq. They are printed for distribution among Members of the Cambridge 
Philosophical Society, in consequence of the interest which has been excited by some 
of the Geological Notices which they contain, and which were read at a Meeting of 
the Society on the 16th of November 1885. 

The opinions here expressed must be viewed in no other light than as the first 
thoughts which occur to a traveller respecting what he sees, before he has had time to 
collate his Notes, and examine his Collections, with the attention necessary for 
scientific accuracy. 

Cambridge, Dec. 1, 1885. 

1836. A letter containing remarks on the Moral State of Tahiti, New Zealand, 
etc. Pp. 221-288. 8vo. 

This early publication of Darwin’s was mentioned by his son Francis in 
1908, when he drew attention to it in the Catalogue of the Library of Charles 
Barmin rmo in the Botany School, Cambridge (Camb. Univ. Press, 1908).* 

I have discovered that this letter saw the light in Cape Town, as indeed may 
almost be inferred from the first paragraphs. It appeared in the South African 
Christian Recorder, vol. ii. No. 4, September 1836; an imexpected repository 
for the first contribution to current periodical literature bearing Darwin’s 
signature. 

The bulk of the letter is signed by Robt. FitzRoy; a considerable number of 

* Most of the books mentioned in the catalogue are now on long loan at 
Darwin’s old home, Down House, Kent, including the volume, Philosophical 
Tracts, in which the above letter is bound up, without any clue to the name 
of the journal which gave it birth. 
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paragraphs are headed “ D ”, which a footnote explains “ denotes an extract from 
the Journal of Mr. Darwin”. There follow five lines with both signatories: 

On the whole, balancing all that we have heard, and all that we ourselves have seen 
concerning the Missionaries in the Pacific, we are very much satisfied that they 
thoroughly deserve the warmest support not only of individuals, but of the British 
Government. 

Robt. FitzRoy 

At Sea, 28th June 1886. Charles Darwin. 

1887. Notes upon the Rhea Americana. 

ZooL Soc, Proc, Part v, pp. 85-36. 

1888. Geological notes made during a survey of the Kast and West Coasts of 
S. America, in the years 1882, 1883, ISM and 1835, with an account of a 
transverse section of the Cordilleras of the Andes between Valparaiso and 
Mendoza. Communicated by Prof. Sedgwick. Read before the Geol.Soc. Nov. 18, 
1835. 

GeoL Soc, Ptoc. ii, 1838, pp. 210-212. 

Incorrectly described as by F. Darwin, Esq. of St John’s College, Cambridge, 
though correctly indexed. 

1888. Observations of proofs of recent elevation on the coast of Chili, made 
during the survey of His Majesty’s ship Beagle, commanded by Capt. FitzRoy, 
R.N. Read before the Geol. Soc. Jan. 4, 1837. 

Geol, Soc. Proc. ii, 1838, pp. 446-449. 

1888, A Sketch of the Deposits containing extinct Mammalia in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Plata. Read before the Geol. Soc. May 8, 1837. 

Geol. Soc. Proc. ii, 1838, pp. 542-544. 

1838. On certain areas of elevation and subsidence in the Pacific and Indian 
oceans, as deduced from the study of Coral Formation. Read before the Geol. 
Soc. May 81, 1887. 

Geol. Soc. Proc. ii, 1838, pp. 552-554. 

1838. On the connexion of certain volcanic phoenomena, and on the formation 
of mountain-chains and volcanos, as the effects of continental elevations. 
Read before the Geol. Soc. March 7, 1888. 

Geol. Soc. Proc. ii, 1838, pp. 654-660. 

Geol. Soc. Trans, v, 1838, pp. 601-682. In the Transactions the title is 
somewhat different. 

1839. Note on a Rock seen on an Iceberg in 16° South Latitude. 

Geograph. Soc. Joum. ix, 1889, pp, 528-529. 


II. THE VOYAGE OF THE BEAGLE 

1889. First edition, first issue. 

The first edition of Darwin’s Journal forms the third volume of the official 
Voyages of His Majesty^s Ships Adventure and Beagle^ edited by Captain 
FitzRoy, in three volumes, with an Appendix to vol. ii. 
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Vol. I is mainly by Captain Parker King, who commanded the first ex¬ 
pedition of 1826-1880. 

Pp. xxviii half-title, title, sub-title to vol. i, dedication, preface, intro¬ 
duction, contents of vol. i, -i- [iv] directions to the binder, errata; 
-f- 597 text, appendix, index, -f 1 blank. 

Illustrations: frontispiece, 15 engraved plates, 2 cuts in text; 1 chart of a 
Part of South America inserted, 2 loose maps of South America and 
Strait of Magalhaens folded into the pocket in front cover. 

Binding; dark blue stamped cloth. Lettering on back of vol. i: Voyages | 
of the I Adventure | and | Beagle. | Vol. i. | King. ( Colburn | London. 

Vol. II contains Captain FitzRoy’s account of the second voyage, 1831-1886, 
with extracts from the reports of his suliordinates. 

Pp. xiv half-title, title, sub-title to vol. ii, contents, -f [iij directions to 
the binder; + 604 text, index, I- [2] addenda. 

Illustrations: £i*ontispK:Oj, 24 engraved plates; 2 loose maps of Tierra del 
Fuego and Chiloe folded into the pocket of front cover. 

Binding: similar to vol. i, except that the name of FitzRoy replaces that of 
liing. 

Appendix to vol. ii contains letters, reports and meteorological tables of 
FitzRoy. 

Pp. viii half-title, title, contents of the Appendix, memorandum, directions 
to the binder; + 352 text. 

Illustrations: 6 engraved plates; 2 loose maps, the Track Chart and the 
Low Islands, folded into the pocket of front cover. 

Binding: similar to vol. ii. 

Vol. Ill contains Darwin’s Journal. The title-page of this first issue, similar 
in vols. I and ii and in the Appendix, runs: “Narrative of the Surveying 
Voyages of His Majesty’s Ships Adventure and Beagle, between the years 
1826 and 1886, describing their examination of the Southern Shores of South 
America, and the Beagle’s Circumnavigation of the Globe. London: Henry 
Colburn, Great Marlborough Street. 1839”. 

The sub-title runs: “Vol. iii. Journal and Remarks. 1832-1836. By Charles 
Darwin, Esq., M.A., Sec. Geol. Soc.” The text ends on p. 608. Both the inserted 
addenda of 21 pp. and the index of 7 pp. start at p. 609. 

Pp. xiv half-title, title, sub-title to vol. iii, preface, contents; + 615 
text, index; -f pp. 609-629 addenda, inserted before index. 

Illustrations: 4 cuts in text; two folding maps of the Southern Portion of 
South America and the Keeling Islands, inserted after contents, and 
at the end before addenda, at any rate in some copies. A third map 
of the whole of South America, inserted in some copies. 

Binding: some copies similar to vols. i and ii. Lettering on back: Dar¬ 
win’s I Journal |. 

The collation of the first issue was made from the actual copy given by 
Charles to his brother Erasmus, now in the possession of Mr Bernard Darwin. 

1889. First edition, second issue. 

The demand for Darwin’s Journal immediately exceeded that of its com¬ 
panion volumes. Colburn therefore in the same year brought out a further issue 
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of voL III alone. The first three preliminary leaves were cancelled and a new 
half-title and title-page were substituted on which the familiar phrase ''Journal 
of Researches” was first used. The title-page runs: “Journal of Researches 
into the Geology and Natural History of the various countries visited by 
H.M.S. Beagle under the command of Captain FitzRoy, R.N. From 1882- 
1886. By Charles Darwin, Esq., M.A., F.R.S. Secretary to the Greological 
Society”. The new half-title runs: “Journal of Researches in Geology and 
Natural History”. 

It is of interest to note that “Gteology” precedes “Natural History” on the 
title-pages, corresponding to the precedence in his own mind at this time of 
the relative importance of the two subjects. In the second and in subsequent 
editions “Natural History” ranked first. 

The addition of F.R.S. to his name is also of interest. He was elected a Fellow 
of the Royal Society on Jan. 24,1889, and admitted on Feb. 14 of the same year. 
Therefore he was already elected on the appearance of the first issue, but the 
omission of the F.R.S. is explained by the fact that Darwin’s part of the 
official publication was ready for the press nearly two years before the volumes 
appeared, the delay being due to FitzRoy’s ill-health. The preface and dupli¬ 
cated pagination of addenda and index occur as before. 

Pp. i-vi cancelled, new half-title, title substituted, pp. vii-xiv as in 
first issue; 4- 615 text etc., as in first issue; + pp. 16 Colburn’s ad¬ 
vertisements, dated August 1889, inserted at end of some copies. 

Illustrations as in first issue; two folding maps as before. In some copies 
Keeling Islands inserted at p. 588. 

Binding of some copies, blue stamped cloth as before; lettering on back 
of some copies: Researches | in | Geology | and Natural History | 
Darwin. | Colburn | London | 

1840. First edition, third issue. 

This issue, published by Colburn in 1840, appears to be very scarce. The 
title-page and text are identical with that of the second issue except for the 
change of date at the foot of the title. I have not seen a copy in its original 
binding. 

« Hi * 

The following extract from a letter from Darwin to his sister Susan, written 
in February 1842, gives an indication of his publisher’s treatment of him. 

Talking of money, I reaped the other day all the profit 1 shall ever get from my 
Journal, which consists in paying Mr Colburn £21.10s. for the copies which I presented 
to different people: 1887 copies have been sold. This is a comfortable arrangement is 
it not? 

1844. German translation of the first edition, by Ernst Dieffenbach, M.Dr. 
Published by Friedrich Vieweg & Sohn, Braunschweig in 1844. In two parts. 
Dr Dieffenbach added notes of his own in both volumes, largely on geological 
matters and on the extinction of species. Darwin supplied him with two of the 
cuts appearing in Coral Reefs which Dieffenbach acknowledged and placed 
in his notes. The same cuts appeared the following year in Murray’s second 
edition of the Voyage of the Beagle, The German translation has the map of 
the Southern Portion of South America of the first edition. The title-page 
reads: “Charles Darwin’s, Secretair’s der geologischen Gesellschaft in London, 
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Naturwissenschaftliche Reisen nach den Inseln des gninen Vorgebirges, Siid- 
amerika, dem Feuerlande, &c. ” See Life and Letters of Charles Darwin^ vol. i, 
p. 828. 

Part I: pp. xvi half-title, title, editor’s preface, contents; -1-819 text, 
editor’s remarks, + 1 blank. 

Illustrations: one cut in text; one folding map inserted. 

Part II: pp. viii half-title, title, contents; 801 text,editor’s remarks, + 1 
blank, -h [2] advertisement of Smith & Elder’s with German heading, 
describing the Zoology of H.M.S. Beagle and Geological Obser¬ 
vations. 

Illustrations: 2 cuts in text* 

1845. Second edition. Published by John Murray as vol. xii of his Colonial 
and Home Library. 8 vo. The title reads: Journal of Researches into the Natural 
History and Geology of the countries visited during the Voyage of H.M.S. 
Beagle round the work!, under the Command of Capt. FitzRoy, R.N. By 
Cliarles Darwin, M.A., F.R.S* Second edition, corrected, with additions”. A 
new preface dated June 1845, 2 pp., replaced the earlier one. 

Pp. viii title, dedication to Charles Lyell, F.R.S., preface, contents; 
f 519 text, index, -f [1] Smith, Elder & Co.’s advertisement of the 
Zoology of the Vojrage and Geological Observations, + [16] Mr 
Murray’s list of Books inserted. 

Illustrations: 12 cuts in text; no maps. 

Binding: red stamped cloth; lettering on back: Colonial | and | Home | 
Library | Vol. | xii | Darwin’s | Naturalist’s | Voyage | Murray ] 

Murray prevc^ed both as regards illustrations, which were included, and in 
the matter of maps, which were excluded. Darwin wrote tentatively “.,. about 
woodcuts, I am not very eager; I think however two or three subjects would be 
improved by them There is no dubious note in his desire for maps. He wrote: 
“According to my own liking and most people’s, it is a great advantage having 
a map bound up with any and every work of travels”. In a later letter he 
returns to the charge: “To my own taste, and that of every person whom I 
ever heard speak of the subject, a map in a volume of Travels is very agree¬ 
able”. But it was of no use; the pleading was disregarded, and maps were 
sternly excluded. How many thousands of readers regretted the decision? It 
was not until 1890 that Murray relented and included admirable maps in the 
illustrated edition. 

The preparation of the second edition of 1845 was a great labour to Darwin. 
He wrote in a small diary: 

Ap. 25th. 1845. Began 2nd edition of Journal. 

August 25th. Finished do. (4 months). 

Rested idle for a fortnight. 

Much was added, and as the whole had to be somewhat shorter, much had 
to be altogether cut out or condensed. This abridgment he found particularly 
troublesome. 

He asked Murray whether he would “like to strike out my rather dull little 
account of the Cape of Good Hope”. He was always struggling against time 
and Murray’s requirements, but ended on a cheerful note: “I hope and think 
I have much improved my Journal”. 
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1860. A new edition by Murray, with “10th thousand'’ on the title; similar 
in the text and illustrations to the edition of 1845. 

Pp. xvi 1 blank, title, dedication, preface of 1845, postscript to preface 
dated 1860, contents; + 519, text, index. 

1870. A further new edition of Murray’s, only differing from that of 1860 in 
minor differences in the preliminaries, including an inserted advertisement of 
works by Charles Darwin. 

Binding: green cloth; lettering on back: Naturalist’s | Voyage | round 
the I World | Darwin. 

Darwin late in life wrote of his Journal of Researches: 

The success of this my first literary child always tickles my vanity more than that 
of any of my other works. 

III. 1889-1843. THE ZOOLOGY OF THE VOYAGE 

The Zoology of IIM.S, Beagle, superintended and edited by Charles Darwin, 
was published in five parts with the help of a Government grant of £1000. He 
wrote to Prof. Henslow in 1887: 

I have delayed writing to you... I waited till I had an interview with the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer [T. Spring Rice]... .1 had a long conversation with him... .Nothing 
could be more thoroughly obliging & kind than his whole manner....! expected 
rather an awful interview, but I never found anytliing less so in my life. 

Part I. Fossil Mammalia, by Richard Owen. With a Geological Intro¬ 
duction by Charles Darwin. 4to. 1840. 

Part II. Recent Mammalia, by George R. Waterhouse. With a notice of 
their liabits and ranges, by Charles Darwin. 4to. 1889. 

Part III. Birds, by John Gould. Many descriptions by G. R. Gray. 4to. 
1841. 

Part IV. Fish, by Rev. Leonard Jenyns. 4to. 1842. 

Part V. Reptiles, by Thomas Bell. 4to. 1848. 

IV. 1842-1846. THE GEOLOGY OF THE VOYAGE 

The Geology of the countries examined by Darwin during the voyage occupied 
the major part of his time and thought. He published the results of his obser¬ 
vations in three volumes: 

Part I. The Strmture and Distribution of Coral Reefs, 8vo. 1842. . 

Part II. Geological Observations on the Volcanic Islands visited during the 
voyage of H.M.S. Beagle, 8vo. 1844. 

Part III. Geological Observations on South America, 8vo. 1846. 

1874. The Striicture and Distribulion of Coral Reefs, 2nd edition. 8vo. 

1876. Parts II and III were incorporated in Geological Observations on the 
Volcanic Islands and parts of South America visited during the voyage of 
H,M,S, Beetle, 2nd edition. 8vo. 



CHARLES DARWIN’S DIARY 

OF THE 

VOYAGE OF H.M.S. “BEAGLE” 




I had been wandering about North Wales on a geological tour with Pro¬ 
fessor Sedgwick when I arrived home on Monday 29th of August. My 
sisters first informed me of the letters from Prof. Henslow <& Mr Peacock 
offering to me the place in the Beagle which I now fill. — I immediately 
said I would go; but the next morning findvig my Father so mveh averse 
to the whole plan, I wrote to Mr Peacock to refuse his offer. On the last 
day of August I went to Maer,^ where everything soon bore a different 
appearance. I fmt/vd encry member of the family so strongly on my side, 
that I determined U> make another effort. In the evening I drew up a 
list of my Father's objections, to which Uncle Jos wrote his opinion <& 
answer. This we sent off to Shrewsbury early the next morning & 1 went 
out shooting. About 10 o'clock Uncle Jos sent me a message to say he 
intended going to Shrewsbury & offering to take me with him. When we 
arrived there, all things were settled, <& my Father most kindly gave his 
consent. 

I shall never forget what very anxious cfe uncomfortable days these 
two were, my heart appeared to sink -within me, independently of the 
doubts raised by my Father's dislike to the scheme. I could scarcely 
make up my mind to leave England even for the time which I then 
thought the voyage would last. Lucky indeed it was for me that the first 
picture of the expedition was such an highly coloured one. 

In the evening I wrote to Mr Peacock & Capt. Beaufort <& went to bed 
very much exhausted. On the 2nd I got up at S o'clock <& went by the 
Wonder coach as far as BrickhUl; I then proceeded by postchaises to 
Cambridge. I there staid two days consulting with Prof. Henslow. At 
this point I had nearly given up all hopes, owing to a letter from Cap. 
FitzRoy to Mr Wood, which threw on every thing a very discouraging 
appearance. On Monday 5th I went to London & that same day saw 
Caps. Beaufort <& FitzRoy. The loiter soon smoothed away all dif¬ 
ficulties, & from that time to the present, has taken the kindest interest 
in all my affairs. On Sunday 11th sailed by Steamer to Plymouth in 
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order to see the Beagle. I returned to London on 18th,^ On Monday the 
IQth by mail to Cambridge, where after taking leave of Henslow on 
Wednesday night I got to St Albans & so by the Wonder to Shrewsbury 
on Thursday 22nd. I left home on October 2nd for London, where I re¬ 
mained after many <& unexpected delays till the 2Uh on which day I 
arrived at Devonport & this journal begins. 

( 16 tA December) 
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Monday^ October 2Uh. Arrived here in the evening after a pleasant 
drive from London, 

25th. Went on board the Beagle, found her moored to the Active 
hulk & in a state of bustle & confusion. The men were chiefly em¬ 
ployed in painting the fore part & fitting up the Cabins. The last 
time I saw her on the 12th of Sept, she was in the Dock yard & 
without her masts or bulkheads & looked more like a wreck, than 
a vessel commissioned to go round the world. 

25th. Wet, cold day. went on board, found the Carpenters busy 
fitting up the drawers in the Poop Cabin. My own private corner 
looks sc small, that I cannot help fearing that many of my things 
must be left behind. 

2'7th. Went on board. 

2%th. A fine day. Mr Earl arrived from London after having had a 
most stormy passage. It blew a S.W. gale for the whole week, & 
the Steam Packet during this whole time was pitching about. 
I think if I had gone by it, this journal book would have been as 
useless to me as so much waste paper. 

2^th. A beautiful day, dined at 5 o’clock with Gun-room officers. 
They amused themselves with giving most terrific accounts of 
what Neptune would do with me on crossing the Equator. Mr Earl 
mentioned that some years ago <when> after having crossed the 
Line they fell in with a ship, all her sails set. Not a man could 
they see on deck, but on boarding her & going below, they found 
every body, even the Captain & his wife, so very drunk that they 
could not move. They had been making merry after Neptune’s 
revels. 

55th. Dined at one o’clock with the Mids, after that had a sail, & 
landed at Millbrook, Stokes, Musters & myself then took a long 
scrambling walk. 

Monday 51st. Went with Mr Stokes to Plymouth & staid with him 
whilst he prepared the astronomical house belonging to the Beagle, 
for observations on the dipping needle. The gardens belonging to 
the Athseneum were fixed upon as being a place well known & 
easily described. 
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November 1^/, A very wet day, staid in the house in consequence. 
Captain King & his son arrived in the evening & dined with us. 
The latter is going out in Beagle as Midshipman. 

2nd. Went on board. 

8rd. Walked to Plymouth with Caps. King & FitzRoy. 

Uh, Cap. FitzRoy took me in the Commissioners’ boat to the break¬ 
water, where we staid for more than an hour. Cap. FitzRoy was 
employed in taking angles, so as to connect a particular stone, 
from which Cap. King commenced for the last voyage his longi¬ 
tudes, to the quay at Clarence Baths, where the true time is now 
taken. Sir J. Rennie, the architect, was on the Breakwater, & 
gave some interesting accounts of the effects of various severe 
gales. In 1826 several blocks of stone, weighing 10 tuns each, 
were considerably displaced. It now offers a much better resist¬ 
ance to a heavy sea than it formerly did. It is now constructed 
[in] the shape of a roof of a house placed on the ground; before 
this alteration, it was that of a roof on a low wall, so that the sea 
acted on a perpendicular surface. Every body agrees in the Break¬ 
water being as useful as it is a most stupendous work of art. In 
the evening dined with Mr Harris, (the author of several papers 
on Electricity) & met there several very pleasant people. Colonel 
Hamilton Smith, who is writing on fishes with Cuvier.—Caps. 
King & Lockier. The former mentioned an anecdote, showing how 
completely civilization & dram-drinking were synonymous things 
in New S. Wales. A native asked him one day for some rum; which 
being refused & wine offered, he seemed discontented. Upon Cap. 
King remonstrating with & asking him what he did before the 
English came there; he answered Oh! we were not civilized then. 

5th. Wretched, miserable day, remained reading in the house. 

6th. Went with Musters to the Chapel in the Dock-yard. It rained 
torrents all the evening. It does not require a rain gauge to show 
how much more rain falls in the Western, than in the Central & 
Eastward parts of England. 

Monday 7th. Staid at home. 

Sth. In the morning, marked the time, whilst Stokes took the alti¬ 
tude of the sun. Went on board the Beagle; she now begins for the 
first time to look clean & well arranged.—Was introduced to Cap. 
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FitzRoy’s two brothers, who have come down from London to 
wish him farewell. 

November 9th. Walked to Plymouth with Caps. FitzRoy & Videl & 
called on Mr Harris. 

10th. Assisted Cap. FitzRoy at the Athaeneum, in reading the various 
angles of the dipping needle: after that heard the Russian horn 
band, & in the evening dined at the Admiral’s, Sir Manley Dixon: 
every body there except myself was a naval officer & of course the 
conversation was almost exclusively nautical. This made the 
evening very pleasant to me, but I could not help thinking how 
very different it would have been under different circum¬ 
stances. 

llih. Breakfasted with Mr Harris & went again to the Athaeneum 
& spent the whole day at the dipping needle. The end which it is 
attempted to obtain, is a knowledge of the exact point in the 
globe to which the needle points. The means of obtaining it is to 
take, under all different circumstances, a great number of ob¬ 
servations, & from them to find out the mean point. The operation 
is a very long & delicate one. 

12th. Breakfasted with Col. Hamilton Smith & spent some pleasant 
hours in talking on various branches of Natural history. Took a 
walk to some very large Limestone quarries, returned home & 
then went on board the Beagle. The men had just finished painting 
her & of course the decks were clear & things stowed away. For 
the first time I felt a fine naval fervour; nobody could look at her 
without admiration; & as for the Poop Cabin it would [be] super¬ 
fluous to wish for anything more spacious & comfortable. The day 
has been an excellent one for the paint drying, so calm & so truly 
Autumnal that it gives one hopes that the Westerly gales have 
tired themselves with blowing. It is a great consolation to know, 
that even if we had sailed at the beginning of October, it is prob¬ 
able we should have scarcely reached Madeira. 

ISth. Walked to Saltram & rode with Lord Barrington to Exmoor 
to see the Granite formation; the road passed through very ex¬ 
tensive oak woods situated on the side of hills at the bottom [of] 
which were running very clear & broard brooks. Exmoor geo¬ 
graphically is the same as Dartmoor & extends to Exeter. It has 
a desolate appearance, the tops of the hills only showing the 
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mossy forms of the Granite. In the evening the Fuegians ® arrived 
by Steam Packet together with their school master Mr Jenkins. 
Their names are York Minster, Jemmy Button & Fuegia. Mat¬ 
thews the missionary arrived also at the same time. 

Monday, November Cap. FitzRoy removed the Chronometers 
on board & placed the books in the Poop Cabin. Went on board; 
the paint is not yet fixed, so that nothing can be done. In the 
evening the Instructions from the Admiralty arrived. They are in 
every respect most perfectly satisfactory, indeed exactly what 
Cap. FitzRoy himself wished. The orders merely contain a rough 
outline. There could not be a greater compliment paid to Cap. 
FitzRoy than in so entirely leaving the plans to his own dis¬ 
cretion. 

\51h. Went with Cap. FitzRoy to Plymouth «fe were unpleasantly 
employed in finding out the inaccuracy of Gambey’s new dipping 
needle. 

16<A. Went on board & spent the whole day in idly but very agree¬ 
ably wandering up & down the streets with Cap. FitzRoy. 

\7th. A very quiet day. 

IBth. Cap. FitzRoy has been busy for the last two days with the 
Lords of the Admiralty. 

19f/i. I have now a regular employment every morning, taking & 
comparing the differences in the Barometers. In the evening 
drank tea with Capt. Vidal. He has seen a great deal of the same 
sort of service that we eire going to be employed on; he was eight 
years surveying the African coast, during this time he buried 80 
young officers; a boat never was sent up a river, without its 
causing the death of some of the party. 

20th. Went to Church & heard a very stupid sermon & afterwards 
took a long walk in a very pictiu-esque country between Moimt 
Edgecombe & Mill Brook. 

Monday 21st. Carried all my books & instruments on board the 
Beagle. In the evening went to the Athseneum & heard a popular 
lecture from Mr Harris on his lightning conductors. By means of 
making an Electric machine a thunder cloud; a tub of water the 
sea; & a toy for a line of battle ship, he showed the whole process 
of it being struck by lightning & most satisfactorily proved how 
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completely his plan protects the vessel from any bad conse¬ 
quences. This plan consists in having plates of Copper folding over 
each other, let in in the masts & yards & so connected to the water 
beneath. The principle from which these advantages are derived, 
owes its utility to the fact that the Electric fluid is weakened by 
being transmitted over a large surface to such an extent that no 
effects are perceived, even when the mast is struck by the light¬ 
ning. The Beagle is fitted with conductors on this plan; it is very 
probable we shall be the means of trying & I hope proving the 
utiUty of its effects. 

About six (t'’cIock, a Marine, being drunk & whilst crossing from 
the Hulk to another ves8<d, slipped overboard & W6is not seen 
agam. His bfvdy has not been found. 

November 22nd. Went on board & returned in a panic on the old 
subject, want of room. Returned to the vessel with Cap. FitzRoy, 
who is such an effectual & goodnatured contriver, that the very 
drawers enlarge on his appearance & all difficulties smooth away. 
In the evening dined & spent a very pleasant afternoon with 
Cap. Vidal. 

28rd. This has been a very important day in the annals of the 
Beagle; at one o’clock she was loosed from the moorings & sailed 
about a mile to Barnett pool. Here she will remain till the day of 
sailing arrives. This little sail was to me very interesting, every¬ 
thing so new & different to what one has ever seen, the Coxswain’s 
piping, the manning the yards, the men working at the hawsers to 
the sound of a fife; but nothing is so striking as the rapidity & 
decision of the orders & the alertness with which they are obeyed. 
There remains very little to be done to make all ready for sailing. 
All the stores are completed & yesterday between 5 & 6 thousands 
canisters of preserved meat were stowed away. Not one inch of 
room is lost, the hold would contain scarcely another bag of bread. 
My notions of the inside of a ship were about as indefinite as those 
of some men on the inside of a man, viz. a large cavity containing 
air, water & food mingled in hopeless confusion. 

24ith. A very fine day & an excellent one for obtaining sights. Every 
body hailed the sun with joy, for untill the time is well taken, we 
cannot leave harbour. I went on board several times in the course 
of the day; but did not succeed in doing any good, as they were 
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changing the place of anchorage & that is not the time for a Lands¬ 
man to give trouble about his own lumber. 

November 25th, Very busily employed on board in stowing away 
my clothes & after that in arranging the books, did not leave the 
vessel till it was dark. 

2Qth, Again employed all day long in arranging the books; we 
(Stokes & myself) succeeded in leaving the Poop Cabin in very 
neat order. After having finished this & bringing on board some 
things of my own, King & I walked on the sea shore & returned 
home through a part of Lord Mount Edgcombe’s park. The day 
has been a very fine one & the view of Plymouth was exceedingly 
striking. The country is so indented with arms of the sea that there 
is a very new & different scene from every point of view. 

21th, An idle day, had a pleasant sail in Captain FitzRoy’s boat & 
then called on several people. 

Monday 2Sth, Cap. FitzRoy gave a very magnificent luncheon to 
about forty persons: it was a sort of ship warming; & every thing 
went off very well, in the evening a Waltz was raised which lasted 
till every body went away. 

29th. To day the Captain has had another large party, but not being 
very well, I have not gone to it. In the evening dined with Sir 
Manley Dixon. 

^Oth, Cap. King was here the whole morning & I had with him some 
very interesting conversation on Meteorology, he paid great atten¬ 
tion to this subject during the last voyage. Afterwards I took a 
very pleasant walk to Corsan; all my thoughts are now centered 
in the future & it is with great difficulty that I can talk or think 
on any other subject. When I first had the offer of the voyage 
I was in the same state & a very uncomfortable one it is; but this 
present time has the great & decided advantage of everything 
being fixed & settled. 

December let. Breakfasted with Cap. King. The Commissioner took 
Lord Graves’ party to see the Caledonia & offered me a place in 
the Yatch. The Caledonia is generally considered one of the finest 
vessels in the world, she carries 120 82 pounders. So large a vessel 
is an astonishing sight, one wonders by what contrivance every¬ 
thing is governed with such regularity & how amongst such num- 
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bers such order prevails. On coming near her, the hum is like that 
of [a] town heard at some distance in the evening. 

December 2nd* Worked all day long in arranging & packing my 
goods in the drawers. Erasmus^ arrived in the afternoon & I spent 
with him a very pleasant evening. 

3rd. Incessantly busy in ordering, paying for, packing all my 
numberless things; how I long for Monday, even sea-sickness 
must be better than this state of wearisome anxiety. Erasmus 
being here is a great pleasurtij but I do not see much of him. 

Uh. I am writing this for the first time on board, it is now about one 
o’clock & I intend sh eping in my hammock. I did so last night 
experien^*ed a must ludicrous difficulty in getting into it; my 
great fault of jockeyship was in trying to put my legs in first. The 
hamr mck being suspended, I thus only succeeded in pushing [it] 
away without making any progress in inserting my own body. 
The correct method is to sit accurately in centre of bed, then give 
yourself a dexterous twist & your head & feet come into their 
respective places. After a little time I daresay I shall, like others, 
find it very comfortable. I have spent the day partly on board & 
partly with my brother: in the evening, Cap. King & son, Stokes, 
my brother & myself dined with Cap. FitzRoy. 

In the morning the ship rolled a good deal, but I did not feel 
uncomfortable; this gives me great hopes of escaping sea-sickness. 
I find others trust in the same weak support. May we not be con¬ 
founded. It is very pleasant talking with officer on Watch at 
night, every thing is so quiet & still, nothing interrupts the silence 
but the half hour bells. I will now go & wish Stuart (officer on 
duty) good night & then for practising my skill in vaulting into 
my hammock. 

Monday 5th. It was a tolerably clear morning & sights were ob¬ 
tained, so now we are ready for our long delayed moment of 
starting. It has however blown a heavy gale from the South ever 
since midday, & perhaps we shall not be able to leave the Harbour. 
The vessel had a good deal of motion & I was as nearly as possible 
made sick. I returned home very disconsolate, but mean to treat 
myself with sleeping, for the last time, on a firm, flat, steady bed. 
In the evening dined with Erasmus. I shall not often have such 
quiet snug dinners. I take the opportunity of mentioning a very 
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curious circumstance which the watermen here have observed. 
When building the walls of the Victualling office in 6 fathom 
water, the men made signals by tapping on the inside [of] the 
diving bell. This the watermen used every where to hear; even 
at Torpoint, a distance of two miles, it sounded like a person hitting 
the boat with a small hammer, & for a long time it quite puzzled 
the men, so much so that they hauled the boat up, thinking it was 
a crab or some animal. 

December 6th. Again sailing has been deferred. In the morning the 
wind was S.W., but light; afterwards it increased into a gale from 
the South. Stokes & myself arranged the Poop Cabin, after which 
I was forced to beat a hasty retreat on shore. I could not even 
for a short time have stood the motion, had I not been hard at 
work. Dined in the evening with Erasmus. 

7th. It is daily becoming more wearisome remaining so long in 
harbour; at last I have nothing more to do. Every thing is on 
board, & we only wait for the present wind to cease & we shall 
then sail. This morning it blew a very heavy gale from that un¬ 
lucky point S.W. The Beagle struck her Top Gallant masts & 
veered her yards to the wind. 

Sth. I am writing this & the two last days journal in my own corner. 
The cabin begins now to look comfortable, but yet very much 
crowded. It is a miserable wet day & no hopes of the wind 
changing; my first question every morning, how is the wind? 
Oh for the lucky day, when the answer is N.E. 

9th. Finally arranged the Poop Cabin. Erasmus & myself then took 
a long & very pleasant walk on Mount Edgcombe. The view from 
it is of a most striking & uncommon kind, a bird’s eye view of 
three large towns, Devonport, Stonehouse & Plymouth, situated 
on arms of the sea, seen from a most beautiful & picturesque hill. 
In the evening, dined for the last time with my brother* 

10th. Early in the morning torrents of rain; the sky then became 
very clear, with a light wind from S.W, We all thought we should 
have settled weather. The Captain said last night that if it was 
possible he would sail to day; accordingly at 9 o’clock we weighed 
anchors, & a little after 10 sailed. Erasmus was on board & we had 
a pleasant sail, till we doubled the Breakwater; where he left us 
& where my misery began. I was soon made rather sick, & re- 
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mained in that state till evening, when, after having received 
notice from the Barometer, a heavy gale came on from S.W. The 
sea ran very high & the vessel pitched bows under. I suffered 
most dreadfully; such a night I never passed, on every side no¬ 
thing but misery; such a whistling of the wind & roar of the sea, 
the hoarse screams of the officers & shouts of the men, made a 
concert that I shall not soon forget. 

December llih. It lasted till Sunday morning, when it was determined 
to put back to Plymouth & ihere remain for a more fortunate 
wind. We got to our anchorage at Barnett Pool about 12 o’clock, & 
are now lying quiet snug. Some short time afterwards, Musters, 
a fellow companiou in misery, & myself took a good walk, which 
consicterably revi\"ed us, but even yet my head is giddy & uncom- 
forta^ de. I was surprised to find that leaving England, as I then 
thought for four years, made little or no impression on my 
feelings. I did expect to have felt some of the same heart-sinking 
sensations which I experienced when I first had the offer of the 
voyage. I left harbour as placidly as if I was merely going a trip 
to France. I suppose I have so often & so thoroughly considered 
the subject, that no new & fresh ideas connected with it can arise 
in my mind; & it is their newness which gives intensity to one’s 
feelings. After having had so much time to make up my mind, 
I am decided I did right to accept the offer; but I yet think it is 
doubtful how far it will add to the happiness of one’s life. If I keep 
my health & return, & then have strength of mind quietly to settle 
down in life, my present & future share of vexation & want of 
comfort will be amply repaid. I find it necessary to forget the 
many little comforts which one enjoys on shore, almost without 
perceiving them. Nothing can be done without so much extra 
trouble; even a book cannot be taken from the shelves or a piece 
of soap from the washing stand, without making it doubtful 
whether in the one case it is worth while to wash one’s hands, or 
in the other to read any passage. 

Monday 12th. Boisterous weather, the ship rolled a good deal; and 
I actually felt rather uncomfortable. I look forward to sea-sick¬ 
ness with utter dismay, not so much as regards the misery of a 
fortnight or three weeks, as the being incapacitated for a much 
longer time from any active employment. In middle of day walked 
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to Corsan bay & there enjoyed the sight of the sea lashing itself 
& foaming on the rocks. There is no pleasure equal to that which 
fine scenery & exercise creates, it is to this I look forward <to> with 
more enthusiasm than any other part of our voyage. Dined with 
Sir Manley Dixon, a pleasant quiet party, or rather to speak more 
truly, I suspect very dull to every body but myself, for the Beagle 
was the chief subject of conversation, & it is now the only one that 
at all interests me. It is no easy matter at any time, but now a 
most painful one, to make conversation at a regular party.—We 
have had a long & rough pull to the vessel, but I am now seated 
in my own corner, snug & quiet, & am listening to the wind 
roaring through the rigging with same sort of feeling that I often 
have when sitting round a Christmas fire. Eight bells have struck, 
or it is 12 o’clock, so I will turn into my hammock. 

December l^th. An idle day; dined for the first time in Captain’s cabin 
& felt quite at home. Of all the luxuries the Captain has given me, 
none will be so essential as that of having my meals with him. I am 
often afraid I shall be quite overwhelmed with the number of sub¬ 
jects which I ought to take into hand. It is difficult to mark out 
any plan & without method on shipboard I am sure little will be 
done. The principal objects are 1st, collecting, observing & reading 
in all branches of Natural history that I possibly can manage. 
Observations in Meteorology, French & Spanish, Mathematics, & 
a little Classics, perhaps not more than Greek Testament on Sun¬ 
days. I hope generally to have some one English book in hand 
for my amusement, exclusive of the above mentioned branches. 
If I have not energy enough to make myself steadily industrious 
during the voyage, how great & uncommon an opportunity of im¬ 
proving myself shall I throw away. May this never for one moment 
escape my mind & then perhaps I may have the same opportunity 
of drilling my mind that I threw away whilst at Cambridge. 

lUK A beautiful day giving great hopes of a fair wind. Took my 
usual & delightful walk in the beautiful country around Mount 
Edgcombe. Everything connected with dressing & sleeping have 
hitherto been my greatest drawbacks to comfort. But even these 
difficulties are wearing away. My hammock after endless altera¬ 
tions has been made flat & I have trained myself to a regular 
method in dressing & undressing.® 

Orders are issued for sailing tomorrow morning. 
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December 15th* The wind continues in the old point S.W., which in¬ 
dependently of detaining us appears invariably to bring bad 
[weather] with it* The ship is full of grumblers & growlers, & I with 
sea-sickness staring me in the face am as bad as the worst. The 
time however passes away very pleasantly, but instead of working, 
the whole day is lost between arranging all my nick-nackiries & 
reading a little of Basil Hall’s fragments. 

l^th. This day is come to its close much in same way as yesterday. 
I am now sitting in n\y own corner feeling most comfortably at 
home. This is tlie first time that I have not left the vessel during 
the whole day. ri ind with torrents of rain is sweeping down 
upon ufi in heavy ^usts. 

17lh. Walked with Sullivan & King to the coast near the Ramhead 
& there saw a wold stormy sea breaking on the rocks. We passed 
through a village of the name of Corsan, one of the most curiously 
built places I ever saw. None of the streets are for thirty yards in 
the same straight line, & all so narrow that a cart certainly could 
not pass up them. It is situated in a very pretty little bay, which 
shelters numerous fishing & smugling boats from the sea. Our old 
enemy the S.W. Gale is whistling through the rigging: today it 
drove back a Brig which left Plymouth three weeks ago, so that 
we ought to be ilastead of discontented, most thankful for re¬ 
maining in our present snug anchorage. The novelty of finding 
myself at home on board a ship is not as yet worn away, nor have 
I ceased to wonder at my extraordinary good fortune in obtaining 
what in the wildest Castles in the air I never had even imagined. 
If it is desirable to see the world, what a rare and excellent oppor¬ 
tunity this is. It is necessary to have gone through the prepara¬ 
tions for sea to be thoroughly aware what an arduous undertaking 
it is. It has fully explained to me the reason so few people leave 
the beaten path of travellers. 

l^ih. Dined at 12 o’clock with the Midshipmen & then with Bynoe & 
Stokes walked to Whitson bay: the sea here presented a most glorious 
& sublime appearance. For nearly quarter of a mile it was a con¬ 
fused mass of breakers & from the white covering of foam looked 
like so much snow. Each wave as it dashed against the rocks threw 
its spray high on the hill & wetted our faces. To perfect the scene a 
single man was watching from a rock to spy out any chance wreck. 
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Monday, December IQth. A fine calm day, with a gentle breeze from 
the North. There is every probability of sailing tomorrow 
morning. The weighing of our anchor will be hailed with uni¬ 
versal joy. 

20<A. The rain fell in torrents & the S.W. wind blew all the morning; 
but now the moon is shining bright on the sea, which looks so 
calm, that one would think it never would again be troubled by 
a storm. Nothing can be more beautiful than the view from our 
present anchorage, on such a clear night as this is; the Sound looks 
like a lake. May these not tinm out false signs, that our dis¬ 
appointment <to> be the more bitter. The sailors declare there is 
somebody on shore keeping a black cat under a tub, which it 
stands to reason must keep us in harbour. 

21s<. The morning was very calm & the sun shone red through the 
mist: every thing gave us hopes of a steady N.E. wind, & a pro¬ 
sperous voyage. But here we are yet to remain alternately praying 
to & abusing the S.W. gales. From weighing to again letting 
down our anchor everything was unfortunate. We started at 
11 o’clock with a light breeze from N.W. & whilst tacking round 
Drake’s Island, our ill luck first commenced. It was spring tide 
& at the time lowest ebb; this was forgotten, & we steered right 
upon a rock that lies off the corner. There was very little wind or 
swell on the sea, so that although the vessel stuck fast for about 
half an hour, she was not injured. Every mseneuvre was tried to 
get her off; the one that succeeded best was making every person 
on board run to different parts of the deck, by this means giving 
to the vessel a swinging motion. At last we got clear & sailed out 
of harbour not a jot the worse from our little accident. When we 
were on the open sea I soon became sick: at 4 o’clock I went down 
to the Captain’s cabin & there slept till 8 o’clock, after that I re¬ 
treated to my hammock & enjoyed a most comfortable sleep till 
morning. As soon as it was light Stokes & myself looked at a 
pocket compass, which we agreed was bewitched, for it pointed 
to N.E. instead of to where we were sailing W. by S. Our doubts 
were cleared up by Wickham putting his head in & telling us we 
should be in Plymouth Sound in the course of an hour. During 
the middle watch the wind began to change its direction & at 
4 o’clock, when we were only 11 miles from the Lizard, it blew a 
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gale from S.W. Upon this the Captain wared the ship & we re- 
ttirned to our old home at the rate of eleven knots an hour. 

December 22nd. I have not felt at all comfortable all this day; took 
a long walk with Stokes & Bynoe; during the whole time torrents 
of rain were pouring down. By some mischance in dropping the 
anchor it got twisted with the chain: they were hard at work for 
eight hours in getting all clear. In the evening double allowance 
was served out to the men. Several vessels which sailed with us, 
have all been likewise forced to put back. 

28rd. In the morning Sullivan, Bynoe & myself shot matches with 
the rifle for sundry bottles of wine to be paid for & drunk at the 
Madeira islands- In the evening went with Stokes to a bad 
concert. Although I am continually lamenting in the bitterness 
of ray heart against ail the long delays & vexations that we have 
endured, I really believe they have been much to my advantage, 
for I have thus become broken in to sea habits, without having at 
the same time to combat with the miseries of sickness. 

24ith. A blank & idle day. 

25th. Christmas day, in morning went to Church & found preaching 
there an old Cambridge friend, Hoare. Dined at 4 o’clock with 
Gun-room officers. It does me good occasionally dining there, for 
it makes me properly grateful for my good luck in living with the 
Captain. The officers are all good friends. Yet there is a want of 
intimacy, owing I suppose to gradation of rank, which much 
destroys all pleasure in their society. The probability of quarrelling 
& the misery on ship board consequent on it produces an effect 
contrary to what one would suppose; instead of each one en¬ 
deavouring to encourage habits of friendship, it seems a generally 
received maxim that the best friends soon turn out the greatest 
enemies. It is a wonder to me, that this independence one from 
another, which is so essential a part of a sailor’s character, does 
not produce extreme selfishness. I do not think it has this effect, 
& very likely answers their end in lessening the number of quarrels, 
which always must necessarily arise in men so closely imited. Let 
the cause be what it may, it is quite surprising that the conversa¬ 
tion of active intelligent men who have seen so much & whose 
characters are so early & decidedly brought out, should be so en¬ 
tirely devoid of interest. 
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Christmas day is one of great importance to the men: the whole 
of it has been given up to revelry, at present there is not a sober 
man in the ship: King is obliged to perform duty of sentry, the 
last sentinel came staggering below declaring he would no longer 
stand on duty, whereupon he is now in irons getting sober as fast 
as he can. Wherever they may be, they claim Christmas day for 
themselves, & this they exclusively give up to drunkedness, that 
sole & never failing pleasure to which a sailor always looks 
forward <to>. 

Mondayy December 26th. A beautiful day, & an excellent one for sailing, 
the opportunity has been lost owing to the drunkedness & absence 
of nearly the whole crew. The ship has been all day in state of 
anarchy. One day’s holiday has caused all this mischief; such a 
scene proves how absolutely necessary strict discipline is amongst 
such thoughtless beings as Sailors. Several have paid the penalty 
for insolence, by sitting for eight or nine hours in heavy chains. 
Whilst in this state, their conduct was like children, abusing every 
body & thing but themselves & the next moment nearly crying. 
It is an unfortunate beginning, being obliged so early to punish so 
many of our best men; there was however no choice left as to the 
necessity of doing it. Dined in gun-room & had a pleasant evening. 

27th. I am now on the 5th of Jan. writing the memoranda of my 
misery for the last week. A beautiful day, accompanied by the 
long wished for E. wind. Weighed anchor at 11 o’clock & with 
difficulty tacked out. The Commissioner Cap. Ross sailed with us 
in his Yatch. The Capt. Sullivan & myself took a farewell luncheon 
on mutton chops & champagne, which may I hope excuse the 
total absence of sentiment which I experienced on leaving England. 
We joined the Beagle about 2 o’clock outside the Breakwater, & 
immediately with every sail filled by a light breeze, we scudded 
away at the rate of 7 or 8 knots an hour. I was not sick that 
evening but went to bed early.® 

2Sth. Waked in the morning with an eight knot per hour wind, & 
soon became sick & remained so during the whole day. My 
thoughts most unpleasantly occupied with the flogging of several 
men for offences brought on by the indulgence granted them on 
Christmas day. I am doubtful whether this makes their crime 
[of] drunkedness & consequent insolence more or less excusable. 
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December 29th. At noon we were 380 miles from Plymouth, the re¬ 
maining distance to Madeira being 800 miles. We are in the Bay of 
Biscay & there is a good deal of swell on the sea. I have felt a good 
deal [of] nausea several times in the day. There is one great difference 
between my former sea sickness & the present, absence of giddi¬ 
ness: using my eyes is not unpleasant: indeed it is rather amusing 
whilst lying in my hammock to watch the moon or stars per¬ 
forming their small revolutions in their new apparent orbits. I will 
now give all the dear bought experience I have gained about sea¬ 
sickness. In first place the misery is excessive & far exceeds 
what a person would suppose who had never been at sea more 
than a few days, i t^nnd the only relief to be in a horizontal 
position: J>ut that ifc laust never be forgotten the more you combat 
with the enemy the sooner will he yield. I found <in> the only 
thing my stomach would bear was biscuit & raisins: but of this 
as I became more exhausted I soon grew tired & then the sovereign 
remedy is Sago, with wine & spice & made very hot. But the 
only sure thing is lying down & if in a hammock so much the 
better. 

The evenings already are perceptibly longer & weather much 
milder. 

80fA. At noon Lat. 43 South of Cape Finisterre & across the 
famous Bay of Biscay: wretchedly out of spirits & very sick. 
I often said before starting, that I had no doubt I should fre¬ 
quently repent of the whole undertaking, little did I think with 
what fervour I should do so. I can scarcely conceive any more 
miserable state than when such dark & gloomy thoughts are 
haunting the mind as have to day pursued me. I staggered for a 
few minutes on deck & was much struck by the appearance of the 
sea. The deep water differs as much from that near shore as an 
inland lake does from a little pool. It is not only the darkness of 
the blue, but the brilliancy of its tint when contrasted with the 
white curling tip, that gives such a novel beauty to the scene. 
I have seen paintings that give a faithful idea of it. 

3l$t In the morning very uncomfortable; got up about noon 
& enjoyed some few moments of comparative ease. A shoal of 
porpoises dashing round the vessel & a stormy petrel skimming 
over the waves were the first objects of interest I have seen. 
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I spent a very pleasant afternoon lying on the sofa, either talking 
to the Captain or reading Humboldt’s glowing accounts of tropical 
scenery. Nothing could be better adapted for cheering the heart 
of a sea-sick man. 

January Isf. The new year to my jaundiced senses bore a most 
gloomy appearance. In the morning almost a calm, but a long 
swell on the sea. In the evening it blew a stiff breeze against 
us. This & three following days were ones of great & unceasing 
suffering. 

Monday 2nd. Heavy weather. I very nearly fainted from ex¬ 
haustion. 

3rd. We looked for the eight stones & passed over the spot where 
they are laid down in the cheirts. Perhaps their origin might have 
been Volcanic & have since disappeared. We heaved to during the 
night & at day break saw Porto Santo; in few hours we passed 
Madeira, leaving it on the West. As the anchorage there is bad & 
the landing difficult, it was not thought worth while to beat dead 
to Windward in order to reach it. 

ith. Accordingly we steered for Teneriffe. I was so sick that I could 
not get up even to see Madeira when within 12 miles; in the 
evening a little better but much exhausted. 

5th. Passed this morning within a few miles of the Piton rock, the 
most Southern of the Salvages: it is a wild abrupt rock & un¬ 
inhabited. At noon we were 100 miles from Teneriffe. The day has 
been beautiful & I am so much better that I am able to enjoy it; 
the air is very mild & warm; something like a spring day in 
England, but here the sky is much brighter & atmosphere far 
more clear. There was a very long gradual swell on the sea like 
what is seen on the Pacific: the ocean lost its flat appearance & 
looked more like an undulating plain. 

6th. After heaving to during the night we came in sight of Teneriffe 
at day break, bearing S.W. about 12 miles off. We are now a few 
miles, tacking with a light wind to Santa Cruz, which at this 
distance looks a small town, built of white houses & lying very 
flat. Point Naga, which we are doubling, is a rugged uninhabited 
mass of lofty rock with a most remarkably bold & varied outline. 
In drawing it you could not make a line straights Every thing has 
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a beautiful appearance: the colours are so rich & soft. The peak 
or sugar loaf has just shown itself above the clouds. It towers in 
the sky twice as high as I should have dreamed of looking for it. 
A dense bank of clouds entirely separates the snowy top from its 
rugged base. It is now about 11 o’clock & I must have another 
gaze at this long wished for object of my ambition. Oh misery, 
misery, we were just preparing to drop our anchor within half a 
mile of Santa Cruz, when a boat came alongside, bringing with it 
our death-warrant. The consul declared we must perform a 
rigorous quarantine of twelve days. Those who have never ex¬ 
perienced it can scarcely conceive what a gloom it cast on every 
one: matters were soon decided by the Captain ordering all sail 
to be set & make a course for the Cape Verd Islands. And we have 
left perhaps one of the most interesting places in the world, just 
at. the moment when we were near enough for every object to 
create without satisfying our utmost curiosity. The abrupt vallies 
which divided in parallel rows the brown & desolate hills were 
spotted with patches of a light green vegetation & gave the 
scenery to me a very novel appearance. I suppose, however, that 
Volcanic islands under the same zone have much the same cha¬ 
racter. On deck to day the view was compared as very like to 
other places, especially to Trinidad in West Indies. Santa Cruz 
is generally accused of being ugly & iminteresting, it struck me as 
much the contrary. The gaudy coloured houses of white, yellow 
& red; the oriental-looking Churches & the low dark batteries, 
with the bright Spanish flag waving over them were all most 
picturesque. The small trading vessels with their raking masts 
& the magnificent back ground of Volcanic rock would together 
have made a most beautiful picture. But it is past & tomorrow 
morning we shafl probably only see the grey outline of the sur¬ 
rounding hills. We are however as yet only a few miles from the 
town, it is now about 10 o’clock & we have been becalmed for 
several hours. The night does its best to sooth our sorrow; the air 
is still & deliciously warm:—^the only sounds are the waves rip¬ 
pling on the stern & the sails idly flapping round the masts. 
Already can I understand Humboldt’s enthusiasm about the 
tropical nights; the sky is so clear & lofty, & stars innumerable 
shine so bright, that like little moons, they cast their glitter on 
the waves. 
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January 7th. We were beating about during the night with a light 
baffling wind & in the morning a most glorious view broke upon 
us. The sun was rising behind the Grand Canary & defined with the 
clearest outline its rugged form. Teneriffe, grey as yet from the 
morning mist, lay to the West: some clouds having floated past, 
the snowy peak was seen in all its grandeur. As the sun rose it 
illumined this massive pyramid, parts of which either stood re¬ 
lieved against the blue sky or were veiled by the white fleecy 
clouds; all rendered the scene most beautiful & varied. Such 
moments can & do repay the tedious suffering of sickness. We 
stood on a tack in direction of Santa Cruz; but were soon be¬ 
calmed before reaching it. The day has been one of great interest 
to me: every body in the ship was in activity; some shooting, 
others fishing, all amused. No one could withstand such delightful 
weather, nothing reminded one that there are such extremes as 
hot or cold. During the day we frequently saw the Cone, but the 
rest of the mountain even to the waters edge was hidden; it is then 
that its extreme height most strikes one. Some old paintings, 
where you see Jupiter & other gods quietly conversing on a rock 
amongst the clouds do not give a very exaggerated idea of the 
Peak of Teneriffe. 

A fine breeze is now blowing us from its coast; one has read so 
many accounts of this island, that it is like parting from a friend; 
a different feeling from what I shall experience when viewing the 
Andes. 

Sth cfe Monday 9th. These two days have passed quietly reading, 
there was nothing to remind you that you were not sailing in the 
English Channel. 

loth. We crossed the Tropic this morning; if our route did not ex¬ 
tend further, Neptune would here celebrate the aweful ceremonies 
of the Equator. The weather is beautiful, & very little hotter than 
the middle of our summer: we have all put on our light clothes; 
what a contrast one fortnight has brought about as compared to 
the miserable wet weather of Plymouth. There was a glorious 
simset this evening & is now followed by an equally fine moon¬ 
light night. I do not think I ever before saw the sim set in a clear 
horizon. I certainly never remarked the marvellous rapidity with 
which the disk after having touched the ocean dips behind it. 
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I proved to day the utility of a contrivance which will afford me 
many hours of amusement & work, it is a bag four feet deep, made 
of bunting, & attached to [a] semicircular bow; this by lines is 
kept upright, & dragged behind the vessel. This evening it 
brought up a mass of small animals & tomorrow I look forward 
to a greater harvest. 

January l\th. I am quite tired having worked all day at the produce 
of my net. The number of animals that the net collects is very 
great & fully explains the manner so many animals of a large size 
live so far from land. Many of these creatures, so low in the scale of 
nature, are most exquisite in their forms & rich colours. It creates 
a feeling of wonder that so much beauty should be apparently 
created for such little purpose. The weather is beautiful & the 
blueness of the sky when contrasted with white clouds is certainly 
striking. Again did I admire the rapid course of the setting sun. 
It did not at first occur to me that it was owing to the change of 
Latitude: I forgot that the same vertical motion of the sun which 
causes the short twilight at the Equator, must necessarily hasten 
its disappearance beneath the horizon. The mean Temp, from 12 
observations for the 10th was 78^. 

12fA, IMh, These have been two quiet uninteresting days: my time 
since the making of the net has been fully occupied with collecting 
& observing the numerous small animals in the sea. I find sea-life 
so far from unpleasant, that I am become quite indifferent 
whether we arrive a week sooner or later at any port. I cannot 
help much regretting we were unable to stay at Teneriffe. St Jago 
is so miserable a place that my first landing in a Tropical country 
will not make that lasting impression of beauty which so many 
have described. 

14fA <& 15th. These, like the two last days, have rapidly glided past 
with nothing to mark their transit. The weather has been light & 
to sailors very annoying: all the 15th we were tacking about the 
N.W. end of St Jago, making so little way, from the effects of a 
strong current, that after some hours we scarcely got on a mile. 
Some few birds have been hovering about the vessel & a large gay 
coloured cricket found an insecure resting place within the reach 
of my fly-nippers. He must at the least have flown 870 miles from 
the coast of Africa. 
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Monday, January 16th. At about 11 o’clock we neared the Western 
coast of St Jago & by about three we anchored in the bay of Porto 
Praya. St Jago viewed from the sea is even much more desolate 
than the land about Santa Cruz. The Volcanic fire of past ages, & 
the scorching heat of a tropical sun, have in most places rendered 
the soil sterile & unfit for vegetation. The country rises in successive 
steps of table land, interspersed by some truncate conical hills, 
& the horizon is bounded by an irregular chain of more lofty & 
bolder hills. The scene, when viewed through the peculiar atmo¬ 
sphere of the tropics was one of great interest: if, indeed, a person 
fresh from sea, & walking for the fii*st time in a grove of cocoa-nut 
trees, can be a judge of anything but his own happiness. At three 
o’clock I went with a party to announce our arrival to the 
“Govemador ”. After having found out the house, which certainly 
is not suited to the grandeur of his title, we were ushered into a 
room, where the great man most courteously received us. After 
having made out our story in a very ludicrous mixture of 
Portugeese, English & French, we retreated under a shower of 
bows. We then called on the American Consul who likewise acts 
for the English. The Portugeese might with great advantage have 
instilled a little of his well-bred politesse into this quarter. I was 
surprised at the houses: the rooms are large & airy, but with un¬ 
commonly little furniture, & that little in vile taste. We then 
strolled about the town, & feasted upon oranges: which I believe 
are now selling a hundred per shilling. I likewise tasted a Banana: 
but did not like it, being maukish & sweet with little flavour. The 
town is a miserable place, consisting of a square & some broard 
streets, if indeed they deserve so respectable a name. In the 
middle of these “Ruas” are lying together goats, pigs & black & 
brown children: some of whom boast of a shirt, but quite as many 
not: these latter look less like human beings than I could have 
fancied any degradation could have produced. There are a good 
many black soldiers; it would be difficult, I should think, to pick 
out a less efficient body of men. Many of them only possess for 
arms, a wooden staff. Before returning to our boat, we walked 
across the town & came to a deep valley. Here I first saw the 
glory of tropical vegetation: Tamarinds, Bananas & Palms were 
flourishing at my feet. I expected a good deal, for I had read 
Humboldt’s descriptions, & I was afraid of disappointments: how 
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utterly vain such fear is, none can tell but those who have ex¬ 
perienced what I to day have. It is not only the gracefulness of 
their forms or the novel richness of their colours, it is the number¬ 
less & confused associations that rush together on the mind, & 
produce the effect. I returned to the shore, treading on Volcanic 
rocks, hearing the notes of unknown birds, & seeing new insects 
fluttering about still newer flowers. It has been for me a glorious 
day, like giving to a blind man eyes, he is overwhelmed with what 
he sees & cannot justly comprehend it. Such are my feelings, & 
such may they remain. 

January 17th. Immediately after breakfast I went with the Captain 
to Quail Island, This is a miserable desolate spot, less than a mile in 
circumference. It is intended to fix here the observatory & tents; 
& will of course be a sort of head quarters to us. Uninviting as its 
first appearance was, I do not think the impression this day has 
made will ever leave me. The first examining of Volcanic rocks, 
must to a Geologist be a memorable epoch, & little less so to the 
naturalist is the first burst of admiration at seeing Corals growing 
on their native rock. Often whilst at Edinburgh, have I gazed at 
the little pools of water left by the tide: & from the minute corals 
of our own shore pictured to myself those of larger growth: little 
did I think how exquisite their beauty is & still less did I expect 
my hopes of seeing them would ever be realized.—And in what a 
manner has it come to pass, never in the wildest castles in the air 
did I imagine so good a plan; it was beyond the bounds of the 
little reason that such day-dreams require. After having selected 
a series of geological specimens & collected numerous animals 
from the sea, I sat myself down to a luncheon of ripe tamarinds 
& biscuit; the day was hot, but not much more so than the 
summers of England & the sun tried to make cheerful the dark 
rocks of St Jago. The atmosphere was a curious mixture of hazi¬ 
ness & clearness, distant objects were blended together: but every 
angle & streak of colour was brightly visible on the nearer rocks. 

Let those who have seen the Andes be discontented with the 
scenery of St Jago. I think its unusually sterile character gives 
it a grandeur which more vegetation might have spoiled. I sup¬ 
pose the view is truly African, especially to our left, where some 
round sandy hills were only broken by a few stunted Palms. 
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I returned to the ship heavily laden with my rich harvest, & 
have all evening been busily employed in examining its produce.’ 

January 18/A. I have been excessively busy all day & have hardly 
time to write my day’s log: the little time I was out of my cabin, 
I spent geologising on Quail Island. The day has been very hot: & 
I have feasted on Tamarinds & a profusion of oranges. For dinner 
I had Barrow Cooter for fish & sweet potatoes for vegetables: 
quite tropical and correct. 

19/A. I took a walk with Musters. I went to the West along the 
coast, & then returned by a more inland path. My imagination 
never pictured so utterly barren a place as this is. It is not the 
absence of vegetation solely that produces this effect: every thing 
adds to the idea of solitude: nothing meets the eye but plains 
strewed over with black & burnt rocks rising one above the other. 
And yet there was a grandeur in such scenery & to me the un¬ 
speakable pleasure of walking under a tropical sun on a wild & 
desert island. It is quite glorious the way my collections are in¬ 
creasing. I am even already troubled with the vain fear that 
there will be nobody in England who will have the courage to 
examine some of the less known branches. I have been so in¬ 
cessantly engaged with objects full of new & vivid interest that 
the three days appear of an indefinite length. I look back to the 
16th as a period long gone by. 

20/A. I took a long walk with Maccormick into the interior. Although 
in such a country the objects of interest are few, yet perhaps from 
this very reason, each individual one strikes the imagination the 
more. We followed one of the broard water courses, which serves 
as a road for the country people; by the greatest good luck it lead 
us to the celebrated Baobob trees. I had forgotten its existence, 
but the sight immediately recalled a description of it which I had 
formerly read. This enormous tree, measured 86 feet 2 inches at 
the height of 2 feet 8 in. from ground. Its altitude in no way 
corresponds with its great thickness. I should not suppose it was 
30 feet high. This tree is supposed to be one of the longest lived 
that exists. Adanson supposed that some reached to the age of 
6,000 years. This one bears on its bark the signs of its notoriety; 
it is as completely covered with initials & dates, as any one in 
Kensington Gardens. We passed on with nothing except the 
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novelty of the scene that could give us any enjoyment: the glow¬ 
ing sun above our heads was the only thing that reminded us we 
were in the tropics. Nature is here sterile; nothing breaks the 
absolute stillness, nothing is seen to move: we may indeed except 
a gay coloured kingfisher & its prey, the less gaudy grasshopper. 
At mid-day, we seated ourselves under the shade of a Tamarind 
& measured out our small portion of water. The bluish green tint 
of its colour & the extreme lightness of its pinnate foliage gives 
to this Acacia a most pleasing appearance. We then left the valley 
& crossed over to Red hill, which is 1800 [ft.] high & composed of 
more recent Volcanic rocks. On [the] road, two black men brought 
us some goats milk, to pay them we put some copper money on 
our open hands, they only took a farthing, & when we gave 
them ii penny, we hardly could prevent them pouring down a 
quart, of milk into our very throats. These merry simple hearted 
men left us in roars of laughter. I never saw anything more in¬ 
telligent than the negros, especially the negro or Mulatto chil¬ 
dren: they all immediately perceived & are astonished at the per¬ 
cussion guns; they examine every thing with the liveliest atten¬ 
tion, & if you let them, the children chattering away, will pull 
every thing out of your pockets to examine it. My silver pencil 
case was pulled out & much speculated upon. When catching a 
stinging ichneumon, the children pinched themselves in order to 
show that the insect would pain me. We scaled the top of the Red 
hill & from it had a good view of one of the most desolate countrys 
in the world. Our road home, near to Praya, lay through a more 
fertile valley & few will imagine how refreshing is the sight of the 
dark green of the Palm. We returned to the vessel very thirsty & 
covered with dust, but not much fatigued, neither did I suffer 
much from the heat of the sun. 

Janicary 215^. All day I have been working at yesterday’s produce. 
Geology is at present my chief pursuit, & this island gives full scope 
for its enjoyment. There is something in the comparative nearness 
of time, which is very satisfactory whilst viewing Volcanic rocks. 
There have been two bright meteors passing from East to West. 

22nd. This day has passed (& it is a subject for wonder) very much 
like any other Sunday out of the Magic line of the Tropics. In the 
evening I strolled about Quail Island & caught myself thinking 
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of England & its politicks: it is my belief that the word reform 
has not passed the lips of any man on board since we saw Madeira: 
so absorbing is the interest of a new country. 

Monday, January 2Srd, Walked with Maccormick to Flag Staff Hill. 
We passed over an extended plain of table land. There was scarcely 
one green leaf on the whole tract, yet large flocks of goats, together 
with some cattle, contrive to live. It rains but very seldom in this 
country & when it does a mass of vegetation springs up; this soon 
drys up & withers, & upon such miserable sort of hay the animals 
exist: at present it has not rained for a year: & I suppose will not 
till the proper time next year, viz. November & October. At these 
periods the island is very unhealthy: one ship some years past lost 
six of its junior officers. A little to the North of the hill, we found 
a very curious ravine, not much above 30 yards across; about 200 
feet high. We with some difficulty found one single path at the 
very end, where we descended. In this wild dell we found the 
building places of many birds, Hawks & Ravens & the beautiful 
Tropic bird were soaring about us: a large wild cat bounded across 
& reached its den before Maccormick could shoot it. The place 
seemed formed for wild animals: large blocks of rocks, entwined 
with succulent creepers & the ground strewed over with bleached 
bones of goats would have been a fine habitation for a Tiger. 

2Uh, After our one o’clock dinner, Wickham, the Captain & myself 
walked to the famous Baobob tree & measured it more accurately. 
Cap. FitzRoy first took an angle by a pocket sextant & afterward 
climbed the tree & let down a string, both ways gave the same 
result, viz. 45 feet in height. Its circumference measured 2 feet 
from the ground (there being no projecting roots) gave 85. Its 
form is oval, & its greatest visible diameter was 18 feet. So that 
in an accurate drawing its height would be 8*4 of its breadth. 
Cap. FitzRoy made a sketch, which gave a good idea of its pro¬ 
portion, yet in this the height was only about 2-4 of [its] breadth. 
Proving, what one so often observes, that a faithful delineation 
of nature does not give an accurate idea of it. We returned home, 
after our merry & pleasant walk, just as it was dark. 

A very pretty schooner came in this morning: it is strongly sus¬ 
pected that she is a slaver in disguise; she says she is a general 
trader to the coast of Africa. The Captain means to overhaul her 
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in the morning & make out what she is. I suppose every thing is 
well concealed, else she would not have come into a harbour 
where a pennant was flying. 

January 25th. Collected some marine animals at Quail Island & 
spent most part of the day in examining them. 

26th. Rowlett, Bynoe & myself started early in the morning on a 
riding expedition to Ribeira Grande. We went to Praya to get our 
horses & there had our breakfast. The greatest shopkeeper in the 
place was our host. He is an American & has married a Spanish 
woman & seems one of the most influential people in the place. 
After we had ftnifrhed our Coffee in his large & airy rooms, we 
mounted our ponj s. The road to Ribeira for the first six miles is 
totally uninteresting & till we arrived at the valley of St Martin 
the country presented its usual dull brown appearance: here our 
eyes were refreshed by the varied & beautiful forms of the tropical 
trees. The valley owes its fertility to a small stream & following its 
course Papaw trees. Bananas & Sugar cane flourished* I here got 
a rich harvest of flowers, & a still richer one of fresh water shells. 
After having watered our active & sure footed little horses, we 
again commenced climbing. In the course of an horn-, we arrived 
at Ribeira & were astonished at the sight of a large ruined fort & 
a Cathedral. Ribeira Grande lies 9 miles to the West of Praya & 
was till within later years the principal place in the island. The 
filling up of its harbour has been the cause of the overthrow of its 
grandeur. It now presents a melancholy, but very picturesque 
appearance. The town is situated at the foot of a high black 
precipice, through which a narrow & abrupt valley has cut its 
way. The vegetation in this little corner was most beautiful; it is 
impossible sufficiently to admire the exquisite form of the Cocoa- 
nut tree, & when, as in this case, they are seen waving their lofty 
heads above the dark green of an Orange grove, one feels con¬ 
vinced that all the praise bestowed on tropical scenery is just. 
Having procured a black padre for a guide, & a Spaniard who had 
served in the Peninsular war for our interpreter, we visited a col¬ 
lection of buildings of which an antient Church forms the principal 
part. It is here the Governors & Captain Generals of the Islands 
are buried, some of the tombstones recorded dates of the four¬ 
teenth century; the heraldic ornaments were the only things in 
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this retired place that reminded one of Europe. This Church or 
Chapel, formed one of the sides of a Quadrangle, in which Bananas 
were growing. On two of the others were the buildings in which 
the people connected with the institution lived. On the fourth 
was a hospital, containing about a dozen of miserable looking in¬ 
mates. In one of the rooms to our surprise, we were shown a col¬ 
lection of tolerable paintings. The colouring & drawing of the 
drapery was excellent. We then, accompanied as before, returned 
to the “Venda” & eat our dinner, to see which operation a con¬ 
course of black men, women & children had collected. We luckily 
had brought some cold meat; as the only things the men helped 
us to were wine & crumbs made from Indian corn. Certainly the 
whole scene was most amusing, our companions the blacks were 
extremely merry, every thing we said or did was followed by their 
hearty laughter. Our Spanish interpreter now left us. Before 
mounting his donkey, he loaded a formidable pistol with slugs: 
quietly remarking “this very good for black man ”. Before leaving 
Ribeira, we visited the Cathedral. It is a building of some size, 
but does not appear from the absence of plate to be so rich as the 
smaller Church. It boasts however of a small organ, which sent 
forth most singularly inharmonious notes. We presented our 
friend the black priest (which the Spaniard with much candour 
said he thought made no difference) with a few shillings* and 
wishing him good morning returned as fast as the Ponys would 
carry us to Porto Praya. 

January 27th. Employed in working at yesterday’s produce. 

2Sth. Collected a great number of curious & beautiful animals from 
the little pools left by the tide. The colours of the sponges & coral¬ 
lines are extremely vivid & it is curious how all animated nature 
becomes more gaudy as it approaches the hotter countrys. Birds, 
fishes, plants, shells are familiar to every one; but the colours in 
these marine animals will rival in brilliancy those of the higher 
classes. 

29th. Divine service was performed on board; it is the first time 
I have seen it: it is a striking scene & the extreme attention of the 
men renders it much more imposing than I had expected. Every 
thing on board on Sunday is most delightfully clean:—^the lower 
decks would put to shame many gentlemen’s hotises. 
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January ^Qth. Walked to the coast West of Quail Island with King, 
& collected numerous marine animals, all of extreme interest. I am 
frequently in the position of the ass between two bundles of hay; 
so many beautiful animals do I generally bring home with me. 
In the morning a few drops of rain fell. 

81^^. This morning the view was very fine, the air being singularly 
clear & the mountains were projected against dark blue or black 
clouds. Judging from their appearances I should have thought 
the air was saturated with moisture. The Hygrometer proved the 
contrary, the diff: between Temp. & Dew point being 29-6: this 
is nearly double what it has been any other morning: on the 20th 
& 21st it was 15*4>. The dew formed at 42-2 & atmosphere was 71-8. 
On the previous !noming the diff. was only 8*8: & dew point 64*4. 
This uncommon dryness of the air was accompanied by continued 
flashes of lightning, consequent I suppose on the great change 
from unusual dampness to such extreme dryness. The whole of 
this day I have been working very hard with microscope at 
yesterdays produce. 

February 1st Busy with my usual employment, viz. marine animals. 

2nd. We, Rowlett, Bynoe & myself, started by day-break on a 
riding excursion to St Domingo. For the first 5 miles the road 
passed over one of the numerous plains of table-land. The country 
here has not quite so sterile an appearance owing to the stunted 
Acacia trees, which are sparely scattered over its faces. These 
trees are curiously bent by the prevailing wind & I should think 
formed an excellent average wind vane for the Island. Their 
direction is exactly N.E. & S.W. (Magnetic) & by its force their 
tops are often bent into an exact right angle. At the foot of a 
pyramidal hill of scoriae I tied up my pony to examine the rocks. 
The road makes so little impression on the barren soil, that we 
here missed our track & took that to Fuentes. This we did not 
find out till we arrived there, & we were afterwards very glad of 
our mistake. Fuentes is a pretty village with a small stream & 
every thing appears to prosper well. Excepting, indeed that which 
ought to do so most, its inhabitants. The black children, perfectly 
naked & looking very wretched, were carrying bundles of fire 
wood half as big as their own bodies. The men & women badly 
clothed looked much overworked. 
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We gladly left Fuentes & passed along a wild narrow road to 
St Domingo, which lay about a league to the East. Before we 
arrived at Fuentes, we saw a large flock of the wild Guinea fowl: 
they were extremely wary & would not allow us to approach near. 
Their manner of avoiding us was like that of Partridges on a rainy 
day in September, no sooner do they alight, than with their heads 
cocked up they run away & then if approached fly again. On 
approaching St Domingo, a turn in the road first showed us the 
background of wild peaked rocks; their forms are most fantastic; 
one part looks like a castle wall, others like towers & pyramids. 
Every thing betrays marks of extreme violence: & which is better 
shown by the rocks being in horizontal beds. As the road approaches 
the sides of the hill or precipice, the town & valley of St Domingo 
are seen. I can imagine no contrast more striking than that of its 
bright vegetation against the black precipices that surround it. 
A clear brook gives a luxuriance to the spot that no other part of 
the island would lead you to expect. Nothing has surprised me so 
much as the very dark green of the oranges; some tropical forms 
can easily be imagined either from hot-house specimens or from 
drawings, such as Bananas; but I do not think any adequate idea 
of the beauty of Oranges or Cocoa Nut trees can be formed with¬ 
out actually seeing them on their own proper soil. We had an 
introduction to a most hospitable Portugeese, who treated us 
most kindly & feasted us with a most substantial dinner of meat 
cooked with various sorts of herbs & spices, & Orange Tart. This 
man is a principal owner of the plantation & apparently lives in 
great comfort: his house is simple, but he has perhaps the Utopian 
felicity of growing every thing he wants on his own ground. We 
were told there was a lake about 2 miles from St Domingo: after 
dinner we started to see, & followed a path by the side of a brook: 
on each side were flourishing Bannanas, Sugar Cane, Coffee, 
Guavas, Cocoa Nuts & numberless wild flowers. None can con¬ 
ceive such delight but those who, fond of Natural history, have 
seen such scenes. We at last arrived at the lake: one certainly on 
the smallest scale, for it was not 20 feet across: by such great 
names in this dry country do they designate a sm^l puddle of 
fresh water. After again & again admiring this beautiful & retired 
valley, we returned to our ponys, & wishing our most hospitable 
entertainer “ buenas dias ”, we took the direct road for Praya. The 
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day was a grand feast day & the village very full of people: a little 
distance out of it we overtook about 20 young black girls, dressed 
in most excellent taste; their black skins & snow white linen were 
adorned with gay coloured tmbans & large shawls. When we ap¬ 
proached them they suddenly all turned round & covered the path 
with their shawls; they sung with great energy a wild song, beat¬ 
ing time with their hand upon their legs. We then threw them 
some Vintem, which were received with screams of laughter, & 
we left them redoubling the noise of their song. We arrived after 
it was dark at Praya & with our tired ponys had some difficulty 
in picking out our way. 

February Hrd. A blowmg day: I observe it feels quite cool when 
thermometer is under 75° if at the time there is a fresh breeze. 
W'alkcd along Eastern coast & found some beautiful corals. 

Uh. Walked with Musters to a high hill N. by E. of Praya. On the 
road we saw a large flock of guinea fowl, & their usual com¬ 
panion & destroyer, the wild cat. These animals appear to be very 
common in the island, so many have been seen since we were 
here. 

5th. This day or rather the 6th was originally fixed for sailing but 
the Captain is so much engaged with experiments on Magnetism, 
that the time is put off till tomorrow. I was engaged with my 
usual occupation of collecting marine animals in the middle of the 
day & examining them in the evening. Daily do I feel myself very 
hardly used, when on returning to the ship I find it growing dark 
soon after six o’clock. The days are exactly the same as in a dry 
hot summer in England, but it is very surprising the sun choosing 
to set before its accustomed time, about 8 o’clock. 

Qih. Went in a boat dredging for Corals; but did not succeed in ob¬ 
taining any. Tomorrow we certainly sail. And I am glad of it, for 
I am becoming rather impatient to see tropical Vegetation in 
greater luxuriance than it can be seen here. Upon the whole the 
time has been for me of a proper length & has flown away very 
pleasantly. It is now three weeks, &—what may appear very 
absurd—it seems to me of less duration than one of its parts. 
During the first week every object was new & full of uncommon 
interest, & as Humboldt remarks, the vividness of an impression 
gives it the effect of duration; in consequence of this, those few 
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days appeared to me a much longer interval than the whole three 
weeks does now. 

February Sth, The dates for the few last days are wrong, for we cer¬ 
tainly sailed on the Sth after noon. Again I admired the varied 
outline of the hills round Praya; the memory of which will never 
be effaced from my mind. 

9th. Beautiful & calm day, but I could not enjoy it, as to my great 
indignation I felt squeamish & uncomfortable. 

10th. In the morning a vessel was in sight.® We chased her all day 
& have just come up to her this evening. She is a Packet bound for 
Rio & in the morning I intend sending a letter to England^® via 
Rio de Janeiro, as possibly it may sooner arrive there by this than 
any other conveyance. I have felt a little sea-sickness to day: 
which is too bad, as objects of interest are continually occurring. 
There were plenty of flying fish round the vessel but no large ones. 
Everybody is much pleased with the Beagle’s sailing. It is 
certainly something extraordinary so very easily to beat a packet, 
which is built as a man of war & without her guns. It is rather 
unaccountable the extreme interest that is universally felt at 
speaking a ship in “blue water”. We expected no news & we re¬ 
ceived none; yet I believe a great disappointment to every person 
in the ship, if we had not boarded her. To our shame be it spoken, 
we entirely forgot the Cholera Morbus, & although ourselves 
having smarted from the quarantine at Teneriffe, yet we made 
no enquiries about our friends in England, 

nth. We are rapidly gaining on our voyage to the Equator. 

I2th. There has been a little swell on the sea to day, & I have been 
very uncomfortable. This has tried & quite overcome the small 
stock of patience that the early parts of the voyage left me. Here 
I have spent three days in painful indolence, whilst animals are 
staring me in the face, without labels and scientific epitaphs. 

10th. This has been the first day that the heat has annoyed us, & in 
proportion all have enjoyed the delicious coolness of the moon¬ 
light evenings: but when in bed, it is I am sure just like what one 
would feel if stewed in very warm melted butter. This morning a 
glorious fresh trade wind is driving us along; I call it glorious be¬ 
cause others do; it is however bitter cruelty to call anything 
glorious that gives my stomach so much uneasiness. Oh a ship is 
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a true pandemonium, & the cawkers who are hammering away 
above my head veritable devils. 

February lUh. To day at noon we were 150 miles from the Equator, & 
have experienced the weather which is so frequent in these regions. 
The wind has been light & variable accompanied by small squalls & 
much rain. The thermometer is night & day between 75"" & 80®; air 
is very damp & oppressive. The appearance of the sky is in these 
parts generally striking: the scene after sunset was particularly 
so. Every class & form of clouds was present, & by their shadows 
gave to the sea a dead black colour. The sails were flapping against 
the mast & a long swell quietly rolled the ship. The place where 
the sun had set was marked by a long red streak on the horizon 
& higher above it by a clear yellow space, which cast a glare on 
that part of the ocean. It is in such moments that one fully re¬ 
collects the many miles that separates our ship from any land. 

Every one is alive with the anticipation about Neptune’s ap¬ 
pearance, & I hear of nothing but razors sharpened with a file & 
a lather made of paint & tar, to be used by the gentlest vaiet de 
chambre. 

15th, Saw the rocks of St Paul’s right ahead: heaved to during the 
night, & this morning (lUh) we were a few miles distant from 
them. When within 3 miles, two boats were lowered, one with 
Mr Stokes for surveying the island, the other with Mr Wickham 
& myself for geologizing & shooting. St Paul’s may be considered 
as the top of a submarine mountain. It is not above 40 feet above 
the sea, & about half a mile in circumference. Bottom could not 
be found within a mile of the Island, & if the depth of the Atlantic 
is as great as it is usually supposed, what an enormous pyramid 
this must be. 

We had some difficulty in landing as the long swell of the open 
sea broke with violence on the rocky coast. We had seen from a 
distance large flocks of sea-birds soaring about, & when we were 
on the Island a most extraordinary scene was presented. We were 
surrounded on every side by birds, so unaccustomed to men that 
they would not move. We knocked down with stones & my 
hammer, the active and swift tern.^^ Shooting was out of the 
question, so we got two of the boat’s crew & the work of slaughter 
commenced. They soon collected a pile of birds, & hats full of eggs. 
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Whilst we were so active on shore, the men in the boat were not 
less so. They caught a great number of fine large fish & would have 
succeeded much better had not the sharks broken so many of their 
hooks & lines: they contrived to land three of these latter fish, & 
during our absence 2 large ones were caught from the ship. We 
returned in great triumph with our prey, but were a good deal 
fatigued. The island is only 50 miles from the Equator, & the 
rocks being white from the birds’ dung, reflected a glaring heat. 
The birds were only of two sorts. Booby and Noddys, & these with 
a few insects were the only organized beings that inhabited this 
desolate spot. In the evening the ceremonies for crossing the line 
commenced. The officer on watch reported a boat ahead. The 
Captain turned “hands up, shorten sail”, and we heaved to in 
order to converse with Mr Neptune. The Captain held a conversa¬ 
tion with him through a speaking trumpet, the result of which was 
that he would in the morning pay us a visit. 

February Vtth. We have crossed the Equator, & I have undergone 
the disagreeable operation of being shaved. About 9 o’clock this 
morning we poor “griffins”, two & thirty in number, were put 
altogether on the lower deck. The hatchways were battened down, 
so we were in the dark & very hot. Presently four of Neptune’s 
constables came to us, & one by one led us up on deck. I was the 
first & escaped easily: I nevertheless found this watery ordeal 
sufficiently disagreeable. Before coming up, the constable blind¬ 
folded me & thus lead along, buckets of water were thundered all 
around; I was then placed on a plank, which could be easily tilted 
up into a large bath of water. They then lathered my face & mouth 
with pitch & paint, & scraped some of it off with a piece of 
roughened iron hoop: a signal being given I was tilted head over 
heels into the water, where two men received me & ducked me. 
At last, glad enough, I escaped: most of the others were treated 
much worse: dirty mixtures being put in their mouths & rubbed 
on their faces. The whole ship was a shower bath, & water was 
fl 3 nng about in every direction: of course not one person, even the 
Captain, got clear of being wet through. 

18fA. At last I certainly am in the Southern hemisphere, & whilst 
enjoying the cool air of the evening, I can gaze at the Southern 
Cross, Magellan’s cloud & the great crown of the South. In August 
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quietly wandering about Wales; in February in a different hemi¬ 
sphere; nothing ever in this life ought to surprise me. I find I had 
formed a very exaggerated idea of the heat in these zones during 
their cooler months. I have often grumbled at a hot summer’s day 
in England in much more earnest than I do at present. 

February l^ih. This morning a vessel was in sight, but would not show 
her colours. An hour before sunset Fernando was clearly visible; it 
appears an extraordinary place; there is one lofty mountain that 
at a distance looks as if it was overhanging. We are at present 
lying off & on, & as soon as the moon gets up we shall anchor in 
the harbor. Just before it was dark Sullivan harpooned a large 
porpoise. The insirimient was hurled with such force that it 
passed througli the entire body. In a few minutes a fine animal, 
about five feet long, was lying on the deck & in a still less time a 
dozen knives were skinning him for supper. The view of the group 
of Islands was very grand by the clear moonlight, & I felt rather 
disappointed when I found at day-break (20^fe) that the hills are 
by no means lofty. I have written one account of the island in my 
geology and it is much too hard work to copy anything when the 
sun is only a few degrees from the zenith. I spent a most delightful 
day in wandering about the woods. The whole island is one forest, 
& this is so thickly intertwined that it requires great exertion to 
crawl along. The scenery was very beautiful, & large Magnolias 
& Laurels & trees covered with delicate flowers ought to have 
satisfied me. But I am sure all the grandeur of the Tropics has 
not yet been seen by me. We had no gaudy birds, no humming 
birds, no large flowers: I am glad that I have seen these islands. 
I shall enjoy the greater wonders all the more from having a guess 
what to look for. All the trees either bearing some fruit or large 
flower is perhaps one of the most striking things that meet one 
whilst wandering in a wood in these glorious regions. I joined the 
Captain in the evening & was informed that we should sail that 
very evening. What decided his plans is the great difficulty in 
landing in the surf. 

2l8t, We sailed at night, but have not made much way this morning; 
latterly it has been a dead calm, the ship’s head standing the 
wrong way. As long as one was motionless the extreme heat is 
rather enjoyable, but after any bodily or mental exertion a most 
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helpless degree of langour comes over every faculty. During the 
night it is like sleeping in a warm bath. I am forced to get out & 
lie on the table, the hardness of which is delightful after the round 
soft hammock. 

February 22nd. The wind has continued so variable that this morning 
we were yet in sight of Fernando Noronha. The day has been un¬ 
comfortably hot & the evening deliciously cool. The most serious 
discomfort which affects me, is the difficulty of sleeping: before 
going to bed it is next to impossible to keep the head from falling 
on the book, but the instant one is in the hammock all sleep 
deserts you. 

28rd, 24ith db 25th. These three days have passed by quietly & with¬ 
out note. On the 28rd we had scarcely got out of the “ variables ” 
which are so common in the Equatorial regions, but for the two 
last days we have been driving with a steady Trade wind for the 
continent of S. America. 

Since leaving Teneriffe the sea has been so calm, that it is hard 
to beheve it the same element which tossed us about in the Bay 
of Biscay. This stillness is of great moment to the quantity of 
comfort which is attainable on ship-board. Hitherto I have been 
surprised how enjoyable life is in this floating prison. But the 
greatest & most constant drawback to this is the very long period 
which separates us from our return. Excepting when in the midst 
of tropical scenery, my greatest share of pleasure is in anticipating 
a future time when I shall be able to look back on past events; & 
the consciousness that this prospect is so distant never fails to be 
painful. To enjoy the soft & delicious evenings of the Tropic; to 
gaze at the bright band of stars, which stretches from Orion to 
the Southern Cross, & to enjoy such pleasures in quiet solitude, 
leaves an impression which a few years will not destroy. 

26th. For the first time in my life I saw the sun at noon to the North: 
yesterday it was very near over om heads & therefore of course 
we are a little to the South of it. I am constantly surprised at not 
finding the heat more intense than it is; when at sea & with a 
gentle breeze blowing one does not even wish for colder weather. 
I am sure I have frequently been more oppressed by a hot sum¬ 
mer’s day in England. 

27tA. Quietly sailing. Tomorrow we shall reach Bahia. 
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February About 9 o’clock we were near to the coast of Brazil; 

we saw a considerable extent of it, the whole line is rather low & 
irregular, & from the profusion of wood & verdure of a bright green 
colour. About 11 o’clock we entered the bay of All Saints, on the 
Northern side of which is situated the town of Bahia or San Salva¬ 
dor. It would be difficult [to] imagine, before seeing the view, any¬ 
thing so magnificent. It requires, however, the reality of nature to 
make it so. If faithfully represented in a picture, a feeling of dis¬ 
trust would be raised in the mind, as i think is the case in some 
of Martins’ views. The town k fairly embosomed in a luxuriant 
wood & situated on a steep bank overlooks the calm waters of the 
great bay of All S.^iuts. The houses are white & lofty & from the 
windoi>vs bt*ing narrow & long have a very light & elegant ap¬ 
pearance. Convents, Porticos & public buildings vary the uni¬ 
formity of the houses: the bay is scattered over with large ships; 
in short the view is one of the finest in the Brazils. But these 
beauties are as nothing compared to the Vegetation; I believe 
from what I have seen Humboldt’s glorious descriptions are & will 
for ever be unparalleled: but even he with his dark blue skies & 
the rare union of poetry with science which he so strongly displays 
when writing on tropical scenery, with all this falls far short of the 
truth. The delight one experiences in such times bewilders the 
mind; if the eye attempts to follow the flight of a gaudy butter-fly, 
it is arrested by some strange tree or fruit; if watching an insect 
one forgets it in the stranger flower it is crawling over; if turning 
to admire the splendour of the scenery, the individual character 
of the foreground fixes the attention. The mind is a chaos of de¬ 
light, out of which a world of future & more quiet pleasure will 
arise. I am at present fit only to read Humboldt; he like another 
sun illumines everything I behold. 

29<A. The day has passed delightfully: delight is however a weak 
term for such transports of pleasure: I have been wandering by 
myself in a Brazilian forest: amongst the multitude it is hard to 
say what set of objects is most striking; the general luxuriance of 
the vegetation bears the victory, the elegance of the grasses, the 
novelty of the parasitical plants, the beauty of the flowers, the 
glossy green of the foliage, all tend to this end. A most paradoxical 
mixture of sound & silence pervades the shady parts of the wood: 
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the noise from the insects is so loud that in the evening it can be 
heard even in a vessel anchored several hundred yards from the 
shore: yet within the recesses of the forest a universal stillness 
appears to reign. To a person fond of Natural history such a day 
as this brings with it pleasure more acute than he ever may again 
experience. After wandering about for some hours, I returned to 
the landing place. Before reaching it I was overtaken by a Tropical 
storm. I tried to find shelter under a tree so thick that it would 
never have been penetrated by common English rain, yet here in 
a couple of minutes, a little torrent flowed down the trunk. It is 
to this violence we must attribute the verdure in the bottom of the 
wood; if the showers were like those of a colder clime, the moisture 
would be absorbed or evaporated before reaching the ground. 

March IsL I can only add raptures to the former raptures. I walked 
with the two Mids a few miles into the interior. The country is 
composed of small hills & each new valley is more beautiful than 
the last. I collected a great number of brilliantly coloured flowers, 
enough to make a florist go wild. Brazilian scenery is nothing 
more nor less than a view in the Arabian Nights, with the ad¬ 
vantage of reality. The air is deliciously cool & soft; full of enjoy¬ 
ment one fervently desires to live in retirement in this new & 
grander world. 

2nd & Srd. I am quite ashamed at the very little I have done during 
these two days; a few insects & plants make up the sum total. 
My only excuse is the torrents of rain, but I am afraid idleness is 
the true reason. Yesterday Cap. Paget dined with us & made him¬ 
self very amusing by detailing some of the absurdities of naval 
etiquette. To day Rowlett & myself went to the city & he per¬ 
formed the part of cicerone to me: in the lower part near to the 
wharfs, the streets are very narrow & the houses even more lofty 
than in the old town of Edinburgh, The smell is very strong & 
disagreeable, which is not to be wondered at, since I observe they 
have the same need of crying “gardez Teau” as in Auld Reekie. 
All the labor is done by the black men, who stand collected in 
great numbers round the merchants’ warehouses. The discussions 
which arise about the amoimt of hire are very animated; the 
negroes at all times use much gesticulation & clamor & when 
staggering imder their heavy burthens, beat time & cheer them- 
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selves by a rude soner. I only saw one wheel carriage; but the 
horses are by no means scarce; they are generally small & well 
shaped & are chiefly used for the merchants to ride. We paid a 
visit to one of the principal churches; we here found for a guide, 
a little Irish boy about 18 years old. His father was buried there 
two months ago, & was one of the unfortunate people whom Don 
Pedro enticed into the country under the pretence of settling 
[him] there. This little fellow contrives to support his mother & 
sister by the few Vintems which in the course of the day he earns 
by messages. Mr Gond, one of the principal merchants in the 
place, offered to lend us horses, if we would walk to his country 
house. We gladly a^'cepted his offer & enjoyed a most delightful 
ride; one beautiful view after another opening upon us in endless 
succession. 

March Mh. This day is the first of the Carnival; but Wickham, Sullivan 
& myself nothing <un>daunted were determined to face its dangers. 
These dangers consist in being unmercifully pelted by wax balls 
full of water & being wet through by large tin squirts. We found 
it very difficult to maintain our dignity whilst walking through 
the streets. Charles the V has said that he was a brave man who 
could snuff a candle with his fingers without flinching; I say it is 
he who can walk at a steady pace, when buckets of water on each 
side are ready to be dashed over him. After an hour’s walking the 
gauntlet, we at length reached the country & there we were well 
determined to remain till it was dark. We did so, & had some dif¬ 
ficulty in finding the road back again, as we took care to coast 
along the outside of the town. To complete our ludicrous miseries 
a heavy shower wet us to the skins; & at last gladly we reached 
the Beagle. It was the first time Wickham had been on shore, & 
he vowed if he was here for six months it should be [the] only one. 

5th. King & myself started at 9 o’clock for a long naturalizing walk. 
Some of the valleys were even more beautiful than any I have yet 
seen. There is a wild luxuriance in these spots that is quite en¬ 
chanting. One of the great superiorities that Tropical scenery has 
over European is the wildness even of the cultivated ground. 
Cocoa Nuts, Bananas, Plantain, Oranges, Papaws are mingled as 
if by Nature, & between them are patches of the herbaceous plants 
such as Indian corn, Yams & Cassada: & in this class of views, the 
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knowledge that all conduces to the subsistence of mankind, adds 
much to the pleasure of beholding them. We returned to the ship 
about ^ after 5 o’clock & during these eight hours we scarcely 
rested one. The sky was cloudless & the day very hot, yet we did 
not suffer much. It appears to me that the heat merely brings on 
indolence, & if there is any motive sufficient to overcome this it 
is very easy to undergo a good deal of fatigue. During the walk 
I was chiefly employed in collecting numberless small beetles & 
in geologising. King shot some pretty birds & I a most beautiful 
large lizard. It is a new & pleasant thing for me to be conscious 
that naturalizing is doing my duty, & that if I neglected that duty 
I should at same time neglect what has for some years given me 
so much pleasure. 

March 6th, I pricked my knee some days since, & it is now so much 
swolen that I am unable to walk. The greater part of the day has 
been spent in idly lying on deck. I am not surprised that people are 
so indolent in a hot country; neither mind or body require any 
exercise; watching the sky is sufficient occupation for the former 
& the latter seems well contented with lying still. 

12ih, Since the 6th I have been for the greater part of the time in 
my hammock; my knee continued to swell & was exceedingly 
painful. To-day is the first I have been able to sit up for many 
hours together. It has been very mortifying to see the clear blue 
sky above my head & not be able to enjoy it. I have heard of in¬ 
teresting geological facts & am disabled from examining them; 
but instead of grumbling I must think myself lucky in having at 
all seen the glorious city of Bahia. We have had some festivities 
on board; the day before yesterday there was a grand dinner on 
the quarter deck. Cap. Paget has paid us numberless visits & is 
always very amusing: he has mentioned in the presence of those 
who would if they could have contradicted him, facts about slavery 
so revolting, that if I had read them in England, I should have 
placed them to the credulous zeal of well meaning people. The 
extent to which the trade is carried on; the ferocity with which it 
is defended; the respectable(1) people who are concerned in it are 
far from being exaggerated at home. I have no doubt the actual 
state of by far the greater part of the slave population is far 
happier than one would be previously inclined to believe. Interest 
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& any good feelings the proprietor may possess would tend to this. 
But it is utterly false (as Cap. Paget satisfactorily proved) that 
any, even the very best treated, do not wish to return to their 
countries. “ If I could but see my father & two sisters once again, 
I should be happy. I never can forget them.” Such was the ex¬ 
pression of one of these people, who are ranked by the polished 
savages in England as hardly their brethren, even in God’s eyes. 
From instances I have seen of people so blindly & obstinately 
prejudiced, who in other points I would credit, on this one I shall 
never again scruple utterly to disbelieve. As far as my testimony 
goes, every individual who has the glory of having exerted 
himself on the suujrtct of slavery, may rely on it his labours are 
exerted again." fe ruseries perhaps even greater than he imagines. 

March 18iA. Unable yet to leave the ship. 

14^/i. Hired a Vx>at & went some miles up the harbour. I found some 
interesting geological appearances & spent some pleasant hours 
in wandering on the beach. 

15th, The Beagle weighed anchor this morning & proceeded to sound 
the bank, which runs out at the head of the bay. As it was in¬ 
tended to come in again I w’^as landed on shore & was very glad to 
have one other opportunity of admiring the beautiful country 
round Bahia. I procured an Irish boy as an interpreter & again 
started to revisit the same place as I did yesterday. After walking 
for some time in the heat of the sun, we entered a Venda & drank 
some most excellent Sangaro. As is generally the case we were 
soon surrounded by black men, women & children. I do not know 
whether they afforded me or I them the most amusement; their 
astonishment was great at the Fly net, small pistol & compass: 
as one thing came out after another from my most capacious 
pockets, they cried “full, full of sins”. Doubtless thinking all my 
instruments were related “al Diabolo”. Every body is delighted 
with the excellent manners of the Negros. I gave my friends at 
the Venda some wine & when I parted with them it is my firm 
belief, no Dutchess with three tails could have given such court¬ 
like & dignified bows as the black women saluted me with. In the 
evening I went to the Hotel d’Universe, where by the help of the 
three words, “comer” to eat, “cama” a bed and “pagar”, my 
host & myself contrived to agree very well. 
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March 16/A. The next morning I took a long walk & collected a great 
number of plants & insects; it was a fine glowing day; but it is quite 
delightful to find, so contrary to what I had expected, that the 
heat by no means incapacitates one for exercise. In the middle 
of the day went on board the Samarang & dined there. The dif¬ 
ference between a surveying vessel «& one in real fighting order is 
very striking. In the Samarang at any time under five minutes 
they could fire an effective broadside. I spent most part of the 
evening with the Mids; & such a set of young unhanged rogues 
the “young gentlemen” are, is sufficient to astonish a shore-going 
fellow. About 9 o’clock the Beagle came in & anchored & instead 
of sleeping on board the Samarang I went to my own hammock. 
It was a piece of high good luck that I remained on shore during 
the two days: the ship rolled & pitched so much, that the greater 
part of the junior officers were sick. People in general are not at 
all aware what a lasting misery sea-sickness is. Continually one 
meets men who having been at sea during their whole life yet are 
uncomfortable in every breeze. 

Vlth. Took a farewell stroll with King: the evening was bright & 
exceedingly clear; not a breath of air moved the leaves; every 
thing was quiet; nothing could be better adapted for fixing in the 
mind the last & glorious remembrance of Bahia. If to what Nature 
has granted the Brazils, man added his just & proper efforts, of 
what a country might the inhabitants boast. But where the 
greater parts are in a state of slavery, & where this system is main¬ 
tained by an entire stop to education, the mainspring of human 
actions, what can be expected but that the whole would be pol¬ 
luted by its part. 

ISth. We got under weigh early in morning & cruized about the 
harbor untill the charts were finished. Against a strong tide we 
slowly stood out of the bay of All Saints & took a lasting farewell 
of Bahia. If I have already seen enough of the Tropics to be 
allowed to judge, my report would be most favourable; nothing 
can be more delightful than the climate, & in beauty the sky & 
landscape are unparalleled in a colder zone. 

19th. The next morning from the light winds & strong current we 
were yet in sight of the coast of Brazil & this morning {20th) to 
the astonishment of every body the opening into Bahia was dis- 
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tinctly visible. In the forenoon a water-spout took place at a few 
miles distance & was to me a very interesting phenomenon. From 
a stratus or black bank of clouds, a small dark cylinder (shaped 
like a cow’s tail) depended & joined itself to a funnel shaped mass 
which rested on the sea. It lasted some moments & then the 
whole appearance vanished into an exceedingly heavy rain storm. 
When they approach near to a vessel, it is usual to fire a big gun 
in order to break them. 

A large shark followed the ship, & was first struck by a harpoon; 
after this he was hooked by a bait & again being struck broke the 
hook & escaped. Such an adventure creates great interest all 
over the whole ship. 

March 21-5ft The greatest event of the day has been catching a fine 
young shark wi th my own hook. It certainly does not require much 
skill to catch them, yet this no way diminishes the interest. In 
this case the hook was bigger than the palm of the hand & the 
bait only a bit of salted pork just sufficient to cover the point. 
Sharks when they seize their prey turn on their backs; no sooner 
was the hook astern, than we saw the silvery belly of the fish & 
in a few moments we hauled him on deck. 

22nd & 2Srd, The wind yet continues very light & contrary; there 
is however to my cost a little swell, enough to make me all day 
long rather uncomfortable. Occupation is the best cure, & I 
always have, when leaving a port, the pleasant one of arranging 
the collections. 

24ithf 25th & Monday 26th. These three days, like the weather, have 
passed away with quietness & enjoyment. We are nearly 4 de¬ 
grees from the coast of Brazil & about 2 from the Abrolhos; from 
which islands a long shoal extends itself. The Lead has been 
regularly cast at every two hours; to day after finding no bottom 
at 230 fathoms we suddenly came on the bank with between 80 
& 40. We are now steering for the islands. 

I find living on board a most excellent time for all sorts of study; 
& I cannot imagine why anybody who is not sick should make ob¬ 
jections on that score. There is little to interest one, for instance 
since leaving Bahia, the only living things that we have seen were 
a few sharks & Mother Carey’s chickens. At night in these fine 
regions of the Tropics there is one certain & never failing source 
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of enjoyment; it is admiring the constellations in the heaven. 
Many of those who have seen both hemispheres, give the victory 
to the stars of the North. It is however to me an inexpressible 
pleasure to behold those constellations, the first sight of which 
Humboldt describes with such enthusiasm. I experience a kindred 
feeling when I look at the Cross of the South, the phosphorescent 
clouds of Magellan & the great Southern Crown. 

March 27th & 2Sth, During these two days the labours of the expedi¬ 
tion have commenced. We have laid down the soundings on parts 
of the Abrolhos, which were left undone by Baron Roussin. The 
depth varied to an unusual extent: at one cast of the lead there 
would be 20 fathoms & in a few minutes only 5. The scene being 
quite new to me, was very interesting. Everything in such a state 
of preparation; Sails all shortened & snug: anchor ready to let 
fall: no voice or noise to be heard, excepting the alternate cry of 
the leadsmen in the chains. We anchored for the night & next 
morning {29th) we altered our place to within 2 miles of the groupe 
of Islands. The Abrolhos consist of 5 small rocky islands, which 
although uninhabited are not unfrequently visited by fishermen. 
Two parties landed directly after breakfast. I commenced an 
attack on the rocks & insects & plants: the rest began a more 
bloody one on the birds. Of these an enormous number were 
slaughtered by sticks, stones & guns; indeed there were more 
killed than the boats could hold. We all returned for dinner & 
after that a boat was given to the midshipmen in order that they 
might see the islands. I took the opportunity & had another 
ramble on this solitary spot. Whilst pulling back to the ship we 
saw a turtle; it immediately went down, nothing certainly could 
be imagined worse for surprising an animal than a boat full of 
midshipmen. 

30tk, All to day we have been cruizing in sight of the Islands & have 
been employed in sounding & taking angles. I have been most 
pleasantly employed in working at yesterdays produce. We are 
now (at night) sailing with a fine breeze abaft the beam for Rio. 

31sL A fine rattling breeze. 

April 1st AH hands employed in making April fools. At midnight 
nearly all the watch below was called up in their shirts; carpenters 
for a leak: quarter masters, that a mast was sprung: midshipmen, 
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to reef top-sails. All turned in to their hammocks again, some 
growling, some laughing. The hook was much too easily baited, 
for me not to be caught: Sullivan cried out: “Darwin, did you 
ever see a Grampus: Bear a hand then”. I accordingly rushed 
out in a transport of Enthusiasm, & was received by a roar of 
laughter from the whole watch. 

April 2nd, A rainy, squally morning, very unusual at this time of year 
in these Latitudes; being now about 130 miles East of Rio. A large 
flock of Mother Carys chickens are hovering about the stern in 
same manner as swallows do on a cairn summer evening over a 
lake. A flying fish fel! on the deck this morning; it struck the mast 
high up, near the main yard : sticking to the fish was a crab, the 
pain of whieti caused perhaps this unusual degree of action. 

3rd. This morning Cape I'rio was in sight: it is a memorable spot to 
many in the Beagle, as being the scene of the disgraceful wreck 
of the Thetis. All day we ran along the coast & in the evening 
drew near to the harbour of Rio. The whole line is irregularly 
mountainous, & interspersed with hills of singular forms. The 
opening of the port is recognised by one of these, the well known 
Sugar-loaf. As it would be impossible to get a good anchorage or 
enjoy the view so late in the evening, the Captain has put the 
ship’s head to the wind & we shall, to my great joy, cruize about 
for the night. We have seen great quantities of shipping; & what 
is quite as interesting. Porpoises, Sharks & Turtles; altogether, 
it has been the most idle day I have spent since I left England. 
Everybody is full of anxiety about letters & news papers. To¬ 
morrow morning our fates will be decided. 

Uh, The winds being very light we did not pass under the Sugar 
loaf till after dinner: our slow cruize was enlivened by the changing 
prospect of the mountains; sometimes enveloped by white clouds, 
sometimes brightened by the sun, the wild & stony peaks pre¬ 
sented new scenes. When within the harbor the light was not 
good, but like to a good picture this evening’s view prepared the 
mind for the morrow’s enjoyment. In most glorious style did the 
little Beagle enter the port & lower her sails alongside the Flag 
ship. We were hailed that from some trifling disturbances we must 
anchor in a particular spot. Whilst the Captain was away with 
the commanding officer, we tacked about the harbor & gained 
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great credit from the manner in which the Beagle was manned & 
directed. Then came the ecstacies of opening letters, largely ex¬ 
citing the best & pleasantest feelings of the mind; I wanted not 
the floating remembrance of ambition now gratified, I wanted not 
the real magnificence of the view to cause my heart to revel with 
intense joy; but united with these, few could imagine & still fewer 
forget the lasting & impressive effect. 

April 5th. In the morning I landed with Earl at the Palace steps; we 
then wandered through the streets, admiring their gay & crowded 
appearance. The plan of the town is very regular, the lines, like those 
in Edinburgh, running parallel, & others crossing them at right 
angles. The principal streets leading from the squares are straight 
& broard; from the gay colours of the houses, ornamented by 
balconys, from the numerous Churches & Convents & from the 
numbers hurrying along the streets the city has an appearance 
which bespeaks the commercial capital of Southern America. The 
morning has been for me very fertile in plans: most probably 
I shall make an expedition of some miles into the interior,—& at 
Botofogo Earl & myself found a most delightful house which will 
afford us most excellent lodgings. 

I look forward with the greatest pleasure to spending a few 
weeks in this most quiet & most beautiful spot. What can be 
imagined more delightful than to watch Nature in its grandest 
form in the regions of the Tropics? We returned to Rio in great 
spirits & dined at a Table d’Hote, where we met several English 
officers serving under the Brazilian colours. Earl makes an excel¬ 
lent guide, as he formerly lived some years in the neighbourhead: 
it is calamitous how short & uncertain life is in these countries: 
to Earl’s enquiries about the number of young men whom he left 
in health & prosperity, the most frequent answer is ‘‘ He is dead 
& gone”. The deaths are generally to be attributed to drinking: 
few seem able to resist the temptation, when exhausted by busi¬ 
ness in this hot climate, of strongly exciting themselves by drink¬ 
ing spirits. 

6th. The day has been frittered away in obtaining the passports for 
my expedition into the interior. It is never very pleasant to sub¬ 
mit to the insolence of men in office; but to the Brazilians, who are 
as contemptible in their minds as their persons are miserable, it 
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is nearly intolerable. But the prospect of wild forests tenanted 
by beautiful birds, Monkeys & Sloths, & lakes by Cavies & Alli¬ 
gators, will make any Naturalist lick the dust even from the foot 
of a Brazilian. 

April 7th. I finally made the few but necessary arrangements for my 
riding excursion to Rio Macae: & in the evening moved some of 
my goods & chatels to Botofogo. Earl & King likewise prepared 
themselves for residing there. 

Sth. At 9 o’clock I joined my party at Praia Grande, a village on the 
opposite side of the Bay. We were six in number & consisted of 
Mr Patrick Lennon, a regular Irishman, who when the Brazils 
were first open<‘d to the English, made a large fortune by selling 
spectacles, Thermoms. etc. etc. About eight years since he pur¬ 
chased a tract of forest country on the Macae & put an English 
agent over it. Communication is so difficult that from that time 
to the present he has been unable to obtain any remittances. 
After many delays Mr Patrick resolved in person to visit his 
estate. It was easily arranged that I should be a companion & 
certainly in many respects it has been an excellent opportunity 
for seeing the country & its inhabitants. Mr Lennon has resided 
in Rio 20 years & was in consequence well qualified to obtain in¬ 
formation—in his disposition very shrewd & intelligent. He was 
accompanied by his nephew, a sharp youngster, following the 
steps of his Uncle & making money. Thirdly came Mr Laurie, a 
well informed clever Scotchman, selfish unprincipled man, by trade 
partly Slave-merchant, partly swindler. He brought a friend, a 
Mr Gosling, an apprentice to a Druggist. Mr Laurie’s brother 
married a handsome Brazilian lady, daughter of a large landed 
proprietor, also on the Macae, & this person Mr Laurie was going 
[to] visit. A black boy as guide & myself completed the party, & 
the wilds of Brazils have seldom seen a more extraordinary & 
quixotic set of adventurers. 

Our first stage was very interesting; the day was powerfully hot 
& as we passed through the woods, everything was still, excepting 
the large & brilliant butterflies, which lazily fluttered about. The 
view seen when crossing the hills behind Praia Grande is most 
sublime & picturesque. The colours were intense & the prevailing 
tint a dark blue; the sky & calm waters of the bay vied with each 
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other in splendour. After passing through some cultivated country 
we entered a forest which in the grandeur of all its parts could not 
be exceeded. As the gleams of sunshine penetrate the entangled 
mass, I was forcibly reminded of the two French engravings after 
the drawings of Maurice Rugendas & Le Compte de Clavac; in 
these is well represented the infinite numbers of lianas & parasitic 
plants & the contrast of the flourishing trees with the dead & 
rotten trunks. I was at an utter loss how sufficiently to admire 
this scene. We arrived by mid-day at Ithacaia; this small village 
is situated on a plain & round the central houses are the huts of 
the negroes. These from the regular form & position reminded me 
of the drawings of the Hottentot habitations in Southern Africa. 
(Thus perhaps do these poor people in the midst of their slavery 
call to their minds the home of their fathers, del.) As the moon 
would rise early, we determined to start that evening for our 
sleeping place at the Lagoa Marica. As it grew dark we passed 
under one of the massive bare & steep hills of granite which are so 
common in this country. This spot is notorious as having been for 
a long time the residence of some run-away slaves, who by culti¬ 
vating a little ground near the top continued to eke out a sub¬ 
sistence. (At length some soldiers were sent & secured them all 
excepting one old woman, who sooner than be again taken, dashed 
herself to pieces from the very summit. I suppose in a Roman 
matron this would be called noble patriotism, in a negress it is 
called brutal obstinacy! del. ) We continued riding for some hours; 
for the few last miles the road was intricate, it passed through a 
desert waste of marshes & lagoons. The scene by the dimmed light 
of the moon was most desolate; a few fire-flies flitted by us & the 
solitary snipe as it rose uttered its plaintive cry: & the distant & 
sullen roar of the sea scarcely broke the stillness of the night. We 
arrived at last at the Venda, & were very glad to lie down on the 
straw mats. 

April 9th. We left our miserable sleeping place before sunrise. The 
road passed through a narrow sandy plain, lying between the sea 
& the interior salt lagoons. The number of beautiful fishing birds 
such as Egrets, Cranes &c. & the succulent plants assuming such 
fantastical forms gave to the scene an interest which it would not 
otherwise have possessed. The few stunted trees were loaded by 
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parasitical plants, amongst which the beauty & delicious fragrance 
of some of the Orchidese were most to be admired. As the sun rose, 
the day became very hot, & the reflection of the light & heat from 
the white sand was very distressing to the eye. The thermometer 
in my pocket stood at 96°. Dined at Mandetiba: therm, in shade 
84°. The beautiful view quite refreshed us; the distant wooded 
hills were seen over & reflected in the perfectly calm water of an 
extensive lagoon. As the Venda here was a very good one, & I have 
the pleasant but rare remembrance of an excellent dinner, I will 
be grateful & describe it as the type of its class. These houses are 
often large, & are built of thick upright posts, with boughs inter¬ 
woven, whicli are afterwards plastered. They seldom have floors, 
& never gla:^ed windows, but are generally pretty well roofed. 
Universally the front part, is open, forming a kind of verandah; 
in which are placed tables & benches. On each side are the bed 
rooms where the passenger may sleep, as comfortably as he is 
able, on wooden platforms, covered by a thin straw mat. The 
Venda stands in a court, where the horses are fed. On first arrival 
we unsaddle our horses & give them their Indian corn. Then with 
a low bow ask the Signor to do us the favor to give us something 
to eat. “Anything you choose, Sir’’ is his answer. For the few 
first times vainly I thanked providence for guiding us to so good 
a man. The conversation proceeding, the case usually became de¬ 
plorable : “ Any fish can you do us the favor of giving? “ Oh no 
Sir.” “Any soup.” “No Sir.” “Any bread.” “Oh no Sir.” “Any 
dried meat.” “Oh no Sir.” If we were lucky, by waiting 2 hours 
we obtained fowls, rice & farinha. It not unfrequently happens 
that the guest is obliged to kill with stones the poultry for his own 
dinner. When really exhausted with fatigue & hunger, we timor¬ 
ously hinted we should be glad of our meal. The pompous, & 
though true, most unsatisfactory answer was given, “it will be 
ready when it is ready”. If we had dared to remonstrate any 
further, we should have been told to proceed on our journey, as 
being too impertinent. Their charges are, however, exceedingly 
moderate, but they will, if they are able, cheat. The hosts are 
most ungracious & disagreeable in their manners: their houses & 
their persons are often filthily dirty. The want of the common 
accomodation of forks, knives, spoons is even common. I am 
quite sure no cottage, no hut in England could be found in a state 
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so utterly destitute of what we consider comforts. At Campos 
Novos, we fared sumptuously; having rice & fowls, biscuit & wine 
& spirits for dinner; coffee in the evening, & with it for breakfast 
fish: good food for the horses, & this only cost 2^. 6d, per head. Yet 
this same man, being asked if he knew anything of a whip which 
one of the party lost, gruffly answered, “How should I know? 
why did you not take care of it.—I suppose the dogs have eat it 
Leaving Mandetiba, we continued to pass through an intricate 
wilderness of lakes; in some of which were fresh, in others salt 
water shells. We at last entered the forest; the trees were very 
lofty, & what was always to be remarked in them was the white¬ 
ness of the boles, this at a distance adds much to their effect. 
I see by my note book, “wonderful, beautiful flowering parasites ” 
—invariably this strikes me as the most novel object in a Tropical 
forest. On the road we passed through tracks of pasturage, much 
injured by the enormous conical ants’ nests, which in height were 
about 12 feet. They give to the plain exactly the appearance of 
the mud volcanoes at Jorullo, figured by Humboldt. We arrived 
after it was dark at Ingetado: having been 10 hours on horseback. 
I never ceased to wonder, from the beginning to the end of the 
journey, at the amount of labor which these horses are capable 
of enduring: I presume it is from being in a country more con¬ 
genial to their original nature; & from the same cause they seem far 
better than English horses to recover [from] injuries or wounds. 

April 10th. We all started before it was light in high spirits; but 15 
miles of heavy sand before we got our breakfast at Addea de St 
Pedro nearly destroyed the whole chivalrous party. After another 
long ride we arrived at our sleeping place, Campos Novos. It was a 
very pleasant cool evening. Thermom. on the turf 74°: I went out 
collecting & found some fresh water shells. 

ll^A. Passed through several leagues of a thick wood. I felt unwell, 
with a little shivering & sickness: crossed the Barra de St Jaoa in 
a canoe, swimming alongside our horses: could eat nothing at one 
o’clock, which was the first time I was able to procure anything. 
Travelled on till it was dark, felt miserably faint & exhausted; 
I often thought I should have fallen off my horse. Slept at the 
Venda da Matto, 2 miles S. of the entrance of the Rio Macae into 
the sea. All night felt very unwell; it did not require much 
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imagination to paint the horrors of illness in a foreign country, 
without being able to speak one word or obtain any medical aid. 

April 12th, The next morning, I nearly cured myself by eating cin¬ 
namon & drinking port wine; gladly in the evening did I arrive at 
Soc&go, the house of Senhor Figuireda, the elder Mr Laurie’s father 
in law. 

IMh, Felt much better & able throughily to enjoy our day’s rest 
here. In this case the Fazenda consists of a piece of cleared 
ground, cut out of the almost boundless forest. On this are culti¬ 
vated the various products of the country. Coffee is the most 
profitable: the bi’olh.er of our host has 100,000 trees, producing 
on an average 2 Ih. per tree, many however singly will bear 8 lb. 
or even more. Mandioca (or cassada) is likewise cultivated in 
great quantity: every part is useful: the leaves & stalks are eaten 
by the horses; the roots, ground into pulp, pressed dry, & then 
baken makes the farinha; by far the most import[ant] article of 
subsistence in the Brazils. From this is prepared the Tapioka of 
commerce. It may be mentioned as a curious though well known 
fact, that the expressed juice is a most deadly poison; a few years 
ago at this Fazenda a Cow died from drinking some of it. FeijSa 
or beans are much cultivated & form a most excellent vegetable: 
one bag bringing sometimes 80. Sugar Cane is also grown, & rice 
in the swampy parts. Signor Fig. planted three bags & they pro¬ 
duced 820. 

The house was simple & comfortable, & formed like an English 
barn: it was well floored, & thatched with reeds. The windows 
merely had shutters. Interiorly it was divided into rooms by 
partitions, which did not reach the roof. At one end was a sitting 
room of the whole breadth: the gilded chairs & sofas were oddly 
contrasted by the whitewashed walls. Beyond this was a longi¬ 
tudinal division, one side of which was the dining room, on the 
other, 4 bedrooms belonging to the family. Separated from this 
building only by a few inches was another long shed, the adjoining 
end formed the kitchen: the other, large storehouses & granaries. 
These formed one line; on the other side of a cleared space where 
coffee was drying, were the bedrooms for guests, stables & working 
shops for the blacks, who had been taught different trades. 
Surrounding these were the huts of about 110 negroes, whom 
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Senhor & one white man as a manager contrive to keep in perfect 
order. The house, built on a hill, at the foot of which a brook runs, 
overlooked the cultivated ground, & was bounded by an horizon 
of green luxuriant forest. The pasturage abounded in cattle, goats, 
sheep & horses; near the house, oranges, Bananas flourished 
almost spontaneously. The woods are so full of game, that they 
had hunted & killed a deer on each of the three days previous to 
our arrival. This profusion of food shows itself at the dinners, 
when if the tables do not groan, the guests surely do. Each person 
is expected to eat of every dish; one day, having, as I thought, 
nicely calculated so that nothing should go away untasted, to my 
utter dismay a roast turkey & a pig appeared in all their sub¬ 
stantial reality. During the meals, it was the employment of a 
man to drive out sundry old hounds & dozens of black children 
which together at every opportunity crawled in. As long as the 
idea of slavery could be banished, there was something exceed¬ 
ingly fascinating in this simple & patriarchal style of living. It 
was such a perfect retirement & independence [from] the rest of 
the world. As soon as any stranger is seen arriving, a large bell is 
set tolling & generally some small cannon are fired; thus it is an¬ 
nounced to the rocks & woods & to no one else. One morning 
I walked out before daylight to admire the solemn stillness; when 
it was broken by the morning hymn raised on high by the whole 
body of the blacks; in this manner do they generally begin their 
daily work. In such Fazendas as these I have no doubt the slaves 
pass contented & happy lives. Signor Manoel Joaquem da 
Figuireda is a man of an intelligent & enterprising character. 
Some of the roads through his estate were cut in a European 
fashion; in a year’s time he believes he shall [be] able to shorten 
the road to Campos (a large city) so that instead of two days’ ride 
it will be only one. He has likewise fixed a saw-mill, which an¬ 
swers admirably in sawing the rose wood. This cut into thick 
planks is floated down to Macae, If many were to imitate the 
example of this man, what a difference a few years would produce 
in Brazil. 

April lUh. Started at midday for Mr Lennon’s estate; the road 
passed through a vast extent of forest; on the road we saw many 
beautiful birds, Toucans & Bee-eaters. We slept at a Fazenda a 
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league from our journey’s end; the agent received us hospitably 
& was the only Brazilian I have seen with a good expression: the 
slaves appeared miserably overworked & badly clothed. Long 
after it was dark they were employed. The common method of 
maintaining the slave, as at Senhor Figuireda, is to give them two 
days, Saturday & Sunday, the produce of which is sufficient to 
support them & their families for the ensuing five. 

April 1 5th, We were obliged to have a black man to clear the way with 
a sword; the woods in this neighbourhead contain several forms 
of vegetation which I had not before seen; some species of most 
elegant tree ferns: a. grass like the Papyrus; & the Bamboo, the 
circumference of the stems were 12 inches. I was rather dis¬ 
appointed in them, & can hardly believe they were good specimens. 
On arriving at the estate, there was a most violent & disagreeable 
quarrell between Mr Lennon & his agent, which quite prevented 
us from wishing to remain there. This Fazenda is the most interior 
piece of cleared ground, until you pass the mountains; its length 
is 2 & a J miles, Mr Lennon is not sure how many broard: it may 
be guessed what a state the country must be in when I believe 
every furlong of this might be cultivated. In the evening it rained 
very hard, I suffered from the cold, although the thermometer was 
75°. During Mr Lennon’s quarrell with his agent, he threatened 
to sell at the public auction an illegitimate mulatto child to whom 
Mr Cowper was much attached: also he nearly put into execution 
taking all the women & children from their husbands & selling 
them separately at the market at Rio. Can two more horrible & 
flagrant instances be imagined? & yet I will pledge myself that in 
humanity & good feeling Mr Lennon is above the common run of 
men. How strange & inexplicable is the effect of habit & interest. 
Against such facts how weak are the arguments of those who 
maintain that slavery is a tolerable evil! 

l^th. Started early in the morning to Senhor Manuel at Socego, 
whom it was agreed upon should be arbitrator. Again I enjoyed 
the never failing delight of riding th^:ough the forests. 

17^ cfe ISth, These two days were spent at Socego, & was the most 
enjoyable part of the whole expedition; the greater part of them 
was spent in the woods, & I succeeded in collecting many insects 
& reptiles. The woods are so thick & matted that I found it quite 
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impossible to leave the path. The greater number of trees, although 
so lofty, are not more than from 8 to 4 feet in circumference. 
These are interspersed with others of a much greater size. Senhor 
Manuel was making a canoe 70 feet long, & on the ground was 
left 40 more feet, so that there was 110 feet of straight solid trunk. 
The contrast of the Palms amongst other trees never fails to give 
the scene a most truly tropical appearance: the forests here are 
ornamented by one of the most elegant, the Cabbage Palm; with a 
stem so narrow, that with the two hands it may be clasped, it waves 
its most elegant head from 80 to 50 feet above the ground. The 
soft part, from which the leaves spring, affords a most excellent 
vegetable. The woody creepers, themselves covered by creepers, 
are of great thickness, varying from 1 to nearly 2 feet in circum¬ 
ference. Many of the older trees present a most curious spectacle, 
being covered with tresses of a liana, which much resembles 
bundles of hay. If the eye is turned from the world of foliage 
above, to the ground, it is attracted by the extreme elegance of 
the leaves of numberless species of ferns & mimosas.’*' Thus it is 
easy to specify individual objects of admiration; but it is nearly 
impossible to give an adequate idea of the higher feelings which 
are excited; wonder, astonishment & sublime devotion, fill & 
elevate the mind. 

April l%th. Left SocSgo, crossed the Rio Macae & slept at the Venda 
de Matto: in the evening walked on the beach & enjoyed the sight 
of a high & violent surf. 

2Qth. Returned by the old route to Campos Novos; the ride was 
very tiresome, passing over a heavy & scorching sand.f Whilst 
swimming our horses over the St Joao, we had some danger & 
difficulty; the animals became exhausted & we had two drunken 
Mulattos in the boat. 

2l8L Started at day-break, & proceeded for some leagues on the 
former road; we then turned off, being determined to reach the 
city by the interior line. Our party was reduced to Mr Lennon, 
his nephew & myself. We* arrived in the evening, almost without 
having rested our horses, at the Rio Combrata. The country was 
much more cultivated. The Venda was beyond anything miser¬ 
able; we were obliged to sleep on the Indian com. 

* Effect of walking on Mimosa. [C.D.] t Chixping sand. [C.D.] 
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April 22nd, As usual started sometime before daylight & proceeded 
to Madre de Dios, where we breakfasted; had it not been for the 
torrents of rain this would have been a very interesting ride; the 
country is richly cultivated, the Sugar Cane being the chief pro¬ 
duce. The woods contained numbers of beautiful birds; the hedges 
were decorated by several species of passion flowers. Madre de 
Dios, like all the villages, is extremely foreign looking & picturesque. 
The houses are low & painted with gay colours; the tops of the 
windows & doors being arched takes away the stiff effect so uni¬ 
versal in an English town. One or two handsome Churches in the 
centre of the village completes the picture. It continued to rain 
& we started for our sleeping place, Fregueria de Tabarai. This in¬ 
terior road is the best I have seen, but it is much inferior to the 
worst turnpike road. I do not think a gig could travel on it. Yet 
this is one of the principal passes in the Brazils. We met a good 
many people on horseback. The only vehicle is a most rude cart 
with almost solid wheels, it is drawn by eight oxen yoked together: 
as it moves it makes a most extraordinary creeking noise. We did 
not pass over one stone bridge: where any exist, they are made of 
logs of wood; they were sometimes in so bad a state that we were 
obliged to leave the road to avoid them. The distances are in¬ 
accurately known; no two people at all agreeing in their accounts. 
Instead of milestones, the roadside is often marked by crosses, 
to signify where human blood has been spilled. The evening was 
so cold, that I fairly trembled with it, yet the thermometer 
was 62J°. 

28rd. The number of pretty & gay houses showed our approach to 
the city. During the day we passed through a wood of Acacias, 
the finely pinnate foliage makes for the sky a most delicate veil, 
& casts on the ground a pleasing kind of shade; from the softness 
of the leaves, no rustling is heard when a breeze moves them. 
We arrived in the evening at Praia Grande, where owing to having 
lost our pass ports, we were plagued to prove that our horses were 
not stolen. 

24ith, To my joy I at last gained the Beagle. I found a day’s rest so 
delightful, that I determined idly to remain on board. During my 
absence several political changes have taken place in our little 
world. Mr Maccormick has been invalided, & goes to England by 
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the Tyne. Mr Derbyshire by his own request was discharged the 
service. In his place Mr Johnstone will be moved into the Beagle 
from the Warspite. 

April 25th, Moved all my things from the Beagle to Botofogo. Whilst 
landing on the beach, I suffered on a small scale, sufficient, how¬ 
ever, to paint some of the horrors of shipwreck. Two or three heavy 
seas swamped the boat, & before my affrighted eyes were floating 
books, instruments & gun cases & everything which was most 
useful to me. Nothing was lost & nothing completely spoiled, but 
most of them injured. 

28th, Employed all day in restoring the effects of yesterday’s 
disaster. 

27th, In the morning arranged my collections from the Interior, & 
after dinner went with the Captain to Mr Aston, the English 
minister. The evening passed away very pleasantly, & from the 
absence of all form, almost resembled a Cambridge party. The 
Captain has informed me of the important fact that the Beagle 
will return to Bahia for a few days. There has been a long dispute 
about the longitude of Rio, & everybody thought that when that 
was settled the whole coast of S. America would likewise be so. 
To the Captain’s astonishment he finds there is a difference be¬ 
tween Bahia & Rio; that is, one side is right at the former place, 
the other at the latter. It is in order to verify this, that the second 
trip is undertaken. I have made up my mind quietly to remain 
here & be picked up on the Beagle’s return. 

28th, Breakfasted on board, & in the evening went to a pleasant 
dinner at the Admiral’s, Sir Thomas Baker, 

28th, Delightfully quiet day, employed in writing up my journal 
during the Macae excursion. 

80ih, Dined with Mr Aston. 

May 1st, Worked at a host of fresh water animals with which every 
ditch abounds. 

2nd, Walked to Rio: the whole day has been disagreeably frittered 
away in shopping. 

8rd. Went on board the Warspite, a 74 line of battle ship, to see her 
inspected by the Admiral. It was one of the grandest sights I ever 
witnessed. When the Admiral arrived the yards were manned by 
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about 400 seamen; from the regularity of their movements, & 
from their white dresses, the men really looked more like a flock 
of wild fowl than anything else. When a ship is inspected, every¬ 
thing is done precisely the same as if she was engaged with an 
enemy; & although on paper it may sound like child’s play, in the 
reality it was most animating. One almost wished for an enemy, 
when the aweful words were shouted to the great batteries below, 
“ Clear for Action ”. After having maeneuvered the enormous guns 
& proved how well & easily it was done, “Fire in the Cock-pit” 
rung through the decks: in perfect order, the guns yet working, 
the pumps were rigged, the fire engines brought into play, & all 
the firemen with buckets. The action became hotter, (nobody 
knew what was cf ming). The Admiral sung out “a Raking shot 
has cut our fore-shrouds “ Captain Talbot ware ship: cut away 
the ruizen mast.” In an instant men with their axes sprung to 
their plact s: & then it was truly wonderful, how soon the store 
rooms were opened & vast ropes brought to support the tottering 
fore mast. The Admiral was determined to puzzle them: during 
all this bustle he ordered a broardside, & shouted “The main 
shrouds & fore stay are gone”. In short in a few minutes all our 
principal ropes were cut through & joined. 

Perhaps however the most glorious thing was when the Bugle 
gave the signal for the Boarders; the very ship trembled at so 
dense a body rushing along with their drawn cutlasses. The ap¬ 
palling shout, with which the English seamen executes the most 
dangerous service he is ever called upon to perform, was the only 
thing that was absent. 

In the evening dined with the Admiral & afterwards enjoyed 
the calmer pleasure of reading letters from Shropshire. 

May 4ith. Worked away at my usual employments, & filled up the 
cracks in the time by building castles in the air about the “pomp 
& circumstance of war”. 

5th & 6/A. These days have quietly glided away; there have been 
torrents of rain, & the fields are quite soaked with water; if I had 
wished to walk it would have been very disagreeable, but as it is, 
I find one hour’s collecting keeps me in full employment for the 
rest of the day. The naturalist in England, in his walks, enjoys 
a great advantage over others in frequently meeting with some- 
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thing worthy of attention; here he suffers a pleasant nuisance in 
not being able to walk a hundred yards without being fairly tied 
to the spot by some new & wondrous creature. 

May 7th. Went on board & spent the day there; in the evening 
brought with me a few things which I wanted before the departure 
of the Beagle. 

Sth. Torrents of rain. I am at present chiefly collecting spiders. In 
the course of a few hotirs *26 [inches] rain fell. 

9th. Went out collecting & took the direction of the Botanic 
Garden; I soon came to one of the salt water lakes or bays, by 
which the surrounding country is often penetrated. Many of the 
views were exceedingly beautiful; yet in tropical scenery, the en¬ 
tire newness, & therefore absence of all associations, which in my 
own case (& I believe in others) are unconsciously much more 
frequent than I ever thought, requires the mind to be wrought to 
a high pitch, & then assuredly no delight can be greater; other¬ 
wise your reason tells you it is beautiful but the feelings do not 
correspond. I often ask myself, why can I not calmly enjoy this; 
I might answer myself by also asking, what is there that can bring 
the delightful ideas of rural quiet & retirement, what that can call 
back the recollection of childhood & times past, where all that was 
unpleasant is forgotten; untill ideas, in their effects similar to 
them, are raised, in vain may we look amidst the glories of this 
almost new world for quiet contemplation. 

The Captain called in the evening & says the Beagle sails to¬ 
morrow. We also today heard the bad news that three of the 
party, who went up in the Cutter to Macucii for snipe shooting, 
are taken seriously ill with Fevers. There is reason to fear that 
others were beginning to feel the bad effects of their excursion. 
The first case occurred 4 days after the arrival of the party on 
board on the 2nd. A boat from the Warspite started yesterday 
for the same purpose. I very nearly succeeded in joining it; my 
good star presided over me when I failed. Four of us belonging 
to the Beagle are now living here. Earl, who is unwell & suffers 
agonies from the Rheumatism. The serjeant of Marines, who is re¬ 
covering from a long illness, & Miss Fuegia Basket, who daily in¬ 
creases in every direction except height. 

lOth. The Beagle sailed for Bahia this evening. 
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May 11th, 12th <6 Sunday 13th, These four days I have been almost 
laid up by an inflammation in my arm. Any small prick is very apt 
to become in this country a painful boil. Earl continues very ill & 
is in bed. This is the winter season; a great deal of rain falls, but 
chiefly by night; in other respects the weather is most delightful 
& cool. The temperature in a room generally varies from 70® to 75®. 

14sth, My arm is nearly well. I took the opportunity of paying 
several calls; that most empty yet burdensome form of civility. 

15th. Went out collecting & had a most delightful walk. It is now 
full moon. I do not know whether the clear outline of the view 
seen by night is most admirable, or when lighted up by the 
gorgeous colours of a tropical sun. 

16^/i, Examined the rich produce of yesterday’s collecting. Earl is 
corisiderably better. 

17th. Heavy rain; in the course of the day 1*6 inches fell: as the 
storm passed over the Corcovado, the sound produced by the 
drops pattering on the countless number of leaves was very 
singular. It might be heard for a quarter of a mile. I jumped up 
to see what it was; for it sounded like the rushing of a large body 
of water. 

cfe 19th. These days have glided away very pleasantly, but with 
nothing particular to mark their passage. What will not habit do? 
I find my eye wanders idly from the Orange to the Banana & from 
it to the Cocoa Nut; whilst I take no more notice than if they 
were laurel or apple trees. It is very amusing to hear people com¬ 
plaining of the extreme cold. The depth of winter, however, brings 
not with it its usual & solitary silence. In the evening various 
species of frogs make an almost musical concert; this, as the night 
advances, is taken up in a higher key by a multitude of Cicadas 
& Crickets. 

Sunday 29th. Mr Derbyshire, who after leaving the Beagle has re¬ 
mained in the city, paid us a visit. In the evening Earl, (who is 
nearly well) & we two walked round the Botofogo bay. 

21^^. Took a long scramble through the woods; the bottom is so 
thickly strewed over with dry sticks & leaves, that in walking one 
makes as much noise as a large quadruped would; this is very dis¬ 
agreeable, as it puts all birds & animals to flight, & likewise 
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destroys that quietness which is the principal charm of these 
forests. This morning has been the fourth attempt to reach the 
sea by crossing a mere band of wood; each time I followed a track 
made by the woodmen, but as soon as that ended I was utterly 
disabled by the thickets from proceeding even five yards further. 
To night there has been a good deal of lightning, & the air very 
sultry. Therm. 75®. As far as I am able to judge, it would seem 
that in hot countries, the effect produced on the body increases 
in a greater ratio than the temperature; that is to say, if at present 
the thermometer was to rise to 85° the debilitating effects would 
be more than double, than if it was at 80°. 

May 22nd. This has been my alternate day of rest, whilst working 
at the yesterday’s collecting. I give up the evenings to reading & 
writing; in the latter, the number of friends to whom I am in debt 
keeps me in full employment. I have just finished Anson’s voyage; 
my pleasure in reading such works is at least trebled by expecting 
to see some of the described places & in knowing a little about 
the sea. 

28rd. Collected numerous animals on the sandy plain, which skirts 
the sea at the back of the Sugar loaf. The ground here being 
cleared of Cactuses & bushes is for many acres planted with Pine¬ 
apples. They are cultivated in straight rows, & at a considerable 
distance apart. Thus does this fruit, nursed with so much care in 
England, here occupy land which for all other purposes is entirely 
sterile & unproductive. The number of oranges which the trees in 
the orchards here bear, is quite astonishing. I saw one to day, 
where I am sure there were lying on the ground sufficient to load 
several carts, besides which the boughs were almost cracking with 
the burthen of the remaining fruit. 

Remained at home. 

25th. Walked to the city to procure some things which I wanted, & 
then joined Earl & Derbyshire & we proceeded together to ascend 
the Corcovado. The path for the few first miles is the Aqueduct; 
the water rises at the base of the hill & is conducted along a 
sloping ridge to the city. At every comer alternate & most beauti¬ 
ful views were presented to us. At length we commenced ascending 
the steep sides, which are universally to the very summit clothed 
by a thick forest. The water-courses were ornamented by that 
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most elegant of all vegetable forms, the tree fern; they were not 
of a large size, but in the vividness of the green, lightness of the 
foliage, & in the beautiful curve of head, they were most classic¬ 
ally admirable. We soon gained the peak & beheld that view, 
which perhaps excepting those in Europe, is the most celebrated 
in the world. If we rank scenery according to the astonishment 
it produces, this most assuredly occupies the highest place, but 
if, as is more true, according to the picturesque effect, it falls far 
short of many in the neighbourhead. Everybody has remarked 
that a landscape seen from an eminence loses much of its beauty, 
& although here the two elements are largely present, which per¬ 
haps are least injuiit'us from this cause, viz. an extent of forest 
land & of open ^ea. yet the observation holds good. The Corcovado 
is about 2,000 feet high, one side of it for nearly 1,000 is so preci¬ 
pitous, that it might be plumbed with a lead. At the foot there is 
a large wood; nothing pleased me so much as the beautiful ap¬ 
pearance this presented, when seen so nearly vertically. It would 
lead one to suppose that the view from a balloon would be ex¬ 
ceedingly striking. Some years ago a poor insane young woman 
threw herself from this summit; in few places could a more horrible 
lover’s leap be found. Our present host, Mr Bolga, was one of the 
first who found the corps dashed into pieces amongst the trees & 
rocks. 

May 26th. During to day & yesterday there has been a strong breeze 
from the S.W.; the amount of evaporation which a current of air 
produces in these countries is very great & in consequence the 
comparative state of dryness of the road has been today very re¬ 
markable. After dinner I walked to the Bay & had a good view 
of the Organ mountains. I was much struck by the justness of 
one of Humboldt’s observations, that hills in a tropical country 
seen from a distance are of a uniform blue tint, but that contrary 
to what generally is the case the outline is defined with the 
clearest edge. Few things give me so much pleasure as reading 
the Personal Narrative; I know not the reason why a thought 
which has passed through the mind, when we see it embodied in 
words, immediately assumes a more substantial & true air. In the 
same manner as, when we meet in dramatick writings a character 
which we have known in life, it never fails to give pleasure. 
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May 27th. Walked to the Botanic Garden; this name must be given 
more out of courtesy than an 3 rthing else; for it really is solely a place 
of amusement. The chief & great interest it possesses, is the culti¬ 
vation of many plants which are notorious from their utility. There 
are some acres covered with the Tea tree. I felt quite disappointed 
at seeing an insignificant little bush with white flowers & planted 
in straight rows. Some leaves being put into boiling water, the 
infusion scarcely possessed the proper tea flavour. There were 
trees of Camphor, Sago, Cinnamon, Cloves & Pepper, the leaves 
of all, especially the Cloves & Cinnamon, had a delightful aro- 
matick taste & smell. The Bread-fruit was growing in great 
luxuriance; the leaves from their great size & deep divisions were 
uncommonly handsome. Oh for the time, when I shall see it in its 
native Pacific isles. The Mango & Jack-fruit were likewise here; 
I did not before know their names. The landscape about Bahia 
takes its character from these two most beautiful trees; as for the 
Mango I had no idea any tree could cast so black a shadow. They 
both bear to the evergreen vegetation of the Tropics the same 
ratio which laurels do to our English trees. In this zone these 
three latter, together with the Banana, Orange, Cabbage Palm & 
Cocoa-Nut tree, stand before all others (with the exception per¬ 
haps of the tree fern & some firs) in the beauty of their appearance; 
at the same time how remarkably they contribute to the sub¬ 
sistence of mankind: & in this double respect how far do they 
surpass those of Europe. The Tropics appear the natural birth¬ 
place of the human race; but the mind, like many of its fruits, 
seems in a foreign clime to reach its greatest perfection. 

2%th. Visited the shore behind the Sugar Loaf & again obtained vast 
numbers of insects. The situation being much the same as that of 
Barmouth; many of the insects were closely allied. As I watched 
the elegant Cicindelse running on the sands, Barmouth with all 
its charms rose vividly before my mind. 

2%ih. Cloudy greyish day; something like an Autumnal one in 
England; without however its soothing quietness. I wanted to 
send a note this morning into the city & had the greatest difficulty 
in procuring anybody to take it. All white men are above it, & 
every black about here is a slave. This, amongst other things, is 
one great inconvenience of a slave country. 
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May 30th. Again ascended with Derbyshire the Corcovado & took 
with me the Mountain Barometer. I make it to be 2,225* above level 
of the sea. During the time we were on the summit we were either 
in a cloud or rain. Whilst passing through the woods I observ^ed 
the same fact which I have mentioned about the interior forests, 
‘viz. the smallness of the trunks of the trees. Very few reached 
(I believe not more than 8 or 4) seven feet in circumference: & 
only one 9 feet 7 inches. The Corcovado is notorious for Maroon 
or run-away slaves; the last time we ascended, we met three most 
villanous looking ruffians, armed up to the teeth; they were 
Maticans or slave hunters, & receive so much for every man dead 
or alive whom they may take. In the former case they only bring 
down the ears. A slave, who has since voluntarily delivered him¬ 
self up, ran away from Mr Lennon’s estate on the Macae & lived 
in a cave for two years & a half. So easy is it in these countries 
for a man to support, himself. Amongst other things which the 
anti-abolitionists say, it is asserted that the freed slaves would not 
work. I repeatedly hear of run-away ones having the boldness of 
working for wages in the neighbourhead of their masters. If they 
will thus work when there is danger, surely they likewise would 
when that was removed. Again the blacks who have been seized 
by British men of war, are hired out to different tradesmen for 
seven years, by which time it is supposed they could support them¬ 
selves. I have heard many instances from the masters, that they 
claim their freedom before the expiration of the time & set up for 
themselves. What will not interest or blind prejudice assert, when 
defending its unjust power or opinion? 

81^/. Staid at home; the evenings now soon close in; whilst I am 
lamenting the northern progress of the sun, everybody in England 
is rejoiced at it: as yet I am no ways accustomed to this reversed 
order of things. It sounds very good to hear of fruits only ripening 
at Christmas. 

Jmie 1st. Took a long ride, in order to geologize some of the sur¬ 
rounding hills. After passing for some time through lanes shaded 
by hedges of Mimosas, I turned off into a track into the forest. 
The woods even at this short distance from the city are as quiet 
& unfrequented as if a civilized man had never entered them. The 

* Real height 2,880. [C.D.] 
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path wound up the hill: at the height of 5 or 600 feet I enjoyed 
one of those splendid views, which may be met with on every side 
of Rio. At this elevation the landscape has attained its most 
brilliant tint. I do not know what epithet such scenery deserves: 
beautiful is much too tame; every form, every colour is such a 
complete exaggeration of what one has ever beheld before. If it 
may be so compared, it is like one of the gayest scenes in the Opera 
House or Theatre. 

June 2nd. Collected in the neighbourhead of the house: I trust there 
is a change in the weather: the Hygrometer showed the air to be 
twice as dry in the middle of the day as in the morning. There was 
a good example of what Humboldt says of “the thin vapour, which 
without changing the transparency of the air, renders its tints 
more harmonious, softens the effects’* &c. &c. In one of these 
days when there is such a profusion of light, the consequent 
dark shadows are well opposed to the general brightness of the 
view. 

Sunday Srd. Staid quietly at home, & in the evening walked to the 
Lagoons. Called on a Mr Roberts, one of the endless nondescript 
characters of which the Brazils are full: broken down agents to 
speculation companies; officers who have served under more flags 
than one &c. &c. to ail of whom I am charitable enough to attri¬ 
bute some little peccadillo or another. 

4ith.^ Got up at 4 o’clock to go out hunting: the person who keeps 
the hounds is a priest & dean: the pack only consists of five dogs, 
their names, Trumpeta, Mimosa, Clariena, Dorena & Champaigna; 
the huntsman is a black man & performed the other offices of body 
servant & Clerk. The padre is a very rich man & a great favourite 
of the last queen’s; we got to his country house at 5 o’clock & 
found with him another brother priest. It was very curious to see 
the miserable manner such men could live in; one sort of shed 
where dogs, black men & themselves appeared to live together; 
& the whole place dirty & out of order. At about seven we arrived 
at our himting ground, & put up the horses at a small farm house 
situated in the middle of the woods. The hunting consists in all 
the dogs being turned into the forest & each separately pursues 
its own game. The hunters with guns station themselves in the 
places most likely for the animals, such as small deer & pachas 
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(like guinea pigs) to pass by. And in the intervals they shoot 
parrots & Toucans &c. I soon found this very stupid & began to 
hunt my own peculiar game. The wood contained by far the largest 
trees I have yet seen; the average I should think was double of 
what I have before seen, being about 6 feet in circumference, of 
course as before there are many larger & smaller trees. Perhaps 
in consequence of the greater size this one was much less im¬ 
penetrable than the generality & might easily be traversed in all 
directions. The eldest son of the farmer accompanied us & was a 
good specimen of the country Brazilian youths. His dress con¬ 
sisted of a tattered shirt, pair of trowsers, & wooden slippers (in 
keeping on which showed most singular dexterity) & no hat & 
long hair. Ho carried with him an old fashioned gun & an 
enormous knife. They use the latter for killing animals & as they 
walk along incessantly continue cutting the branches so as to im¬ 
prove old & make new paths. This practice is universal, & in con¬ 
sequence of the habit of carrying the knife, many murders take 
place. It is not at all necessary for them to approach the person 
as they can throw the knife to a great distance with force & 
precision. The day before this young man had shot 2 large bearded 
monkeys & had left another dead in the tree: these monkeys have 
prehensile tails, which when dead by the very tip will support the 
whole weight of the animal. He took with him a mulatto with an 
axe & to my surprise proceeded in order to get the monkey, to cut 
down an enormous tree; they soon effected this & as it fell with an 
awful crash it tore up the earth & broke other trees & itself. We 
joined our party, whom we found shooting beautiful little green 
parrots; the young Brazilian soon signalized himself by his hawk’s 
eye & steady hand. We then eat our dinner & drank wine in the 
true Don Quixote fashion out of a bag of goat’s skin. After a score 
of profound bows & with our hands to our hearts, repeating 
“Monte, Monte, obligado”, we took leave of the two hospitable 
& intelligent padres & proceeded home. I found on my table a 
letter from Shrewsbury dated March 12th. 

I also found King, who had arrived late the evening before in 
the Beagle. He brought the calamitous news of the death of three 
of our ship-mates. They were the three of the Macach party who 
were ill with fever, when the Beagle sailed from Rio. 1st, Morgan, 
an extraordinary powerful man & excellent seaman; he was a very 
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brave man & had performed some curious feats; he put a whole 
party of Portugeese to flight, who had molested the party; he 
pitched an armed sentinel into the sea at St Jago; & formerly he 
was one of the boarders in that most gallant action against the 
Slaver, the Black Joke. 2nd, Boy Jones, one of the most promis¬ 
ing boys in the ship & had been promised but the day before his 
illness, promotion. These were the only two of the sailors who 
were with the Cutter, & picked for their excellence. And lastly, 
poor little Musters; who three days before his illness heard of his 
Mother’s death. Morgan was taken ill 4 days after arriving on 
board & died near the Abrolhos, where he was lowered into the 
sea after divisions on Sunday—^for several days he was violently 
delirious & talked about the party. Boy Jones died two days after 
arriving at Bahia, & Musters two days after that. They were both 
for a long time insensible or nearly so. They were both buried in 
the English burial ground at Bahia; where in the lonely spot are 
also two other midshipmen. The other five of the party were all 
slightly attacked; none of them for more than a day or two. 
Macacii has been latterly especially notorious for fevers: how 
mysterious & how terrible is their power. It is remarkable that in 
almost every case, the fever appears to come on several days after 
returning into the pure atmosphere. I could quote numbers of 
such cases: is it the sudden change of life, the better & more 
stimulating food, which determines the period. Humboldt & 
Bonpland,^® after living for months in the forests, as soon as 
they returned to the coast, both were seized by violent fevers.^’ 
The Beagle made a very good passage up; being only 5 days, 
she passed a few miles inside of the Abrolhos. A French corvette 
sailed 8 days before & promised our Captain to have dinner ready 
for him on his arrival at Bahia; as it turned out the case was re¬ 
versed; such is the advantage of a good knowledge of the winds 
& coast. She staid a week at Bahia, & 12 days back to Rio; she 
would have been some days shorter on the passage, had she not 
been becalmed at Cape Frio. 

Jwne 5th. Worked at the produce of yesterday’s hunt; in the evening 
went out geologizing. Earl has returned (he has been staying for 
a week with some friends in the city) & brought a good deal of 
news from the Beagle. 
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June 6th. Went on board & breakfasted with the Captain, spent the 
day between the city & the Beagle. Going on board gives in a small 
degree the comfortable feeling which is always experienced on re¬ 
turning home. Having lived so long on shore, I have almost for¬ 
gotten how to stow myself in my own corner. 

7th. Rode with Mr Bolger to the chapel of Nossa Senhora de Penha; 
this being one of the sights of the country. Our road lay through 
the North & back part of the city, which covers a much greater 
space than I had imagined. The suburbs are very filthy & are 
surrounded by marshes covered with the Mangrove; the tide 
occasionally flows into them, & is sufficient to cause a continual 
putrefaction of Vcgoiable & animal matter, which is rendered very 
perceptible lo Mie nose. The land surrounding the Bay is generally 
thus situated;—for instance Macucu—& in consequence un¬ 
healthy. As we proceeded in this direction nothing could be more 
uninteresting than the country. Nossa Senhora is a gay little 
chapel, built on one of the naked rounded hills of gneiss, so fre¬ 
quent in this country. Some hundreds of steps lead to the summit 
& there is an extensive view of the harbor & its islands. On our 
return we rode to the palace of St Christophe; at a distance, from 
its large & regular dimensions & from the bright colours of the 
walls, it has a grand appearance. I was much struck by the 
beauty of the right hand side building; I did not expect to see any¬ 
thing so elegant in the Brazils. The gate, which the Duke of 
Northumberland sent, as a copy of the one at Sion house, stands 
on the edge of a hill where there is no path; even under such 
circumstances it is highly ornamental. 

Sth. Collected some Corallines on the rocks, which surround part 
of Botofogo Bay. 

9th.^^ Started at half after six with Derbyshire for a very long walk 
to the Gavia. This mountain stands near the sea, & is recognised 
at a great distance by its most singular form. Like the generality 
of the hills, it is a precipitous rounded cone, but on the summit is 
a flat angular mass, whence it takes the name of “ table ” or topsail 
mountain. The narrow path wound round its Southern base; the 
morning was delightful; & the air most fragrant & cool. I have 
no where seen such liliaceous plants & those with large leaves in 
such luxuriant plenty; growing on the border of the clear shaded 
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rivulets & as yet glittering with drops of dew, they invited the 
traveller to rest. The ocean, blue from the reflected sky, was seen 
in glimpses through the forest. Islands crowned with palms varied 
our horizon. As we passed along, we were amused by watching the 
humming-birds. I counted four species—^the smallest at but a 
short distance precisely resembles in its habits & appearance a 
sphinx. The wings moved so rapidly, that they were scarcely 
visible, & so remaining stationary the little bird darted its beak 
into the wild flowers; making an extraordinary buzzing noise at 
the same time, with its wings. Those that I have met with, frequent 
shaded & retired forests & may there be seen chasing away the 
rival butterfly. In vain we attempted to find any path to ascend 
the Gavia; this steep hill subtends to the coast at an angle of 42°. 
We returned home; at our furthest point we had a good view of 
the coast for many miles. It was skirted by a band of thick brush¬ 
wood behind which was a wide plane of marshes & lakes; which 
in places were so green, that they looked like meadows. 

June \0th. Like a school boy in his holidays, I tremble as I perceive 
another week completed. 

nth. Rode to the place where I was the other day hunting with the 
Padre; having put up my horse, I started for the woods. A mulatto 
& a little Brazilian boy accompanied me;—^the latter was quite 
a child, but dressed in the same manner as I described the eldest 
son. I never saw anything at all equal to his power of perception. 
Many of the rarest animals in the most obscure trails were caught 
by him. I should have as soon expected a beetle to have turned 
traitor & been my coadjutor, as to have found so able a one in this 
little fellow. It really was like what one reads of the talent of ob¬ 
servation which the Indians possess; my eyes, with years of 
practice, were not at all on a par with this child’s. I wish the 
Brazilians, as they advance in age, could keep the pleasant & en¬ 
gaging manners which they possess in youth. My companions left 
me & I proceeded on my scramble into the interior of the forest. 
A profound gloom reigns everywhere; it would be impossible to 
tell the sun was shining, if it was not for an occasional gleam of 
light, shooting as it were through a shutter, on the ground be¬ 
neath; & that the tops of the more lofty trees are brightly 
illuminated. The air is motionless & has a peculiar chilling damp- 
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ness. Whilst seated on the trunk of a deca 5 ring tree amidst such 
scenes, one feels an inexpressible delight. The rippling of some 
little brook, the tap of a woodpecker, or scream of some more 
distant bird, by the distinctness with which it is heard, brings the 
conviction how still the rest of Nature is. 

I returned to the house; where I found several people collected 
after dinner; this being one of their numerous feast-days. The 
many contrivances for catching animals which my large pockets 
(not the least subject for surprise) contained, afforded ample 
grounds for curiosity & wonder. In both of which, with a great 
deal of good nature, they most freely indulged. They assuredly 
thought me a grmr.nr curiosity than an 3 rthing their woods con¬ 
tained. 

Juns V2ih. Worked in the morning at yesterday’s produce; a forest is 
a gold mine to a Naturalist & yesterday’s a very rich one. At one 
o’clock I went to the Admiral’s for a grand boat race. The first 
arriving of the launches, yawls, cutters & other large boats, was 
an imposing sight. It immediately made one understand how 
powerful a flotilla of such boats would be in war. The racing was 
rather too long; especially as the Beagle did not come off quite so 
triumphantly as might have been wished for. The evening passed 
away pleasantly, & by moonlight on the beach several foot races 
were got up between the officers & the crews of Captains’ gigs. 

ISth. Dined with Mr Cairnes; who is the only merchant whom I have 
met with in society. The generality are little above shopkeepers. 
I spent an agreeable evening. Mr Price, a merchant from round 
the Horn & a passenger with Cap. Waldegrave, gave a great deal 
of amusing & interesting information about the plains or what we 
better designate, the horse & cattle breeding countries. Mr Price 
married a Spanish lady who is since dead & has with him his two 
little daughters, Carlotta & Theresa; the Senhoritas can speak 
nothing but Spanish; very pretty, & their motions most exceeding 
graceful. Theresa the least, about 8 years old, could not help 
dancing when she heard music, & with a rose in each hand as her 
partner, danced most exquisitely. 

lUh. Dined with Mr Aston; a very merry pleasant party; in the 
evening went with Mr Scott (the Attach^) to hear a celebrated 
pianoforte player. He said Mozart’s overtures were too easy. 
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I suppose in the same proportion as the music which he played 
was too hard for me to enjoy. 

June 15th. Collected some beautiful Corallines on the rocks at 
Botofogo Bay. Mr Earl does not return to his lodgings here, but 
remains in town till the Beagle sails. 

16/A. Started early in the morning for Tijeuka to see the waterfalls. 
Neither the height or the body of water is anything very imposing; 
but they are rendered beautiful by the dampness so increasing 
the vegetation, that the water appears to flow out of one forest 
& to be received & hidden in another below. On the road the 
scenery was very beautiful; especially the distant view of Rio. 
As a Sultan in a Seraglio I am becoming quite hardened to 
beauty. It is wearisome to be in a fresh rapture at every turn 
of the road. And as I have before said, you must be that or 
nothing. 

I'lih. Took my usual evening stroll to the bay; there to lie down on 
the coast & watch the setting sun gild the bare sides of the Sugar 
Loaf. Wickham & Chaffers paid me a visit. 

ISth. King came & spent the day with me; we both on horseback 
started for the old forest. He shot some birds & as is generally 
the case I found many interesting animals of the lower classes. 
We found a little Palm tree, only a few inches in circumference, 
which I believe to be 305 years old. I judge of this from its num¬ 
ber of rings, each of which I imagine marks a year. On the road 
home I overtook my old friend the Padre, returning with his dogs 
from the Gavia. He presented to me a magnificent specimen of 
the little once [ounce], which after five hours hunting, he had 
succeeded in shooting. 

19th. Spent the day between the city & being on board. They are 
very busy in stowing provisions for sea. The ship looks in same 
inextricable confusion which she was in in Plymouth. The War- 
spite is making sweeps & boarding netting for us. Our comple¬ 
ment of men is increased. Mr Forsyth is removed from the Flag 
ship into the Beagle & fills the place of poor little Musters. 

20th, 2l8t S 22nd. During these days I have been busily employed 
with various animals; chiefly however corallines: & my walks in 
consequence have not been extended far from the house. 
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June 2Srd. Again I went to the forest, which so often has been proved 
so fruitful in all kinds of animals. It is in all probability the last time 
I shall ever wander in a Brazilian forest. I find the pleasure de¬ 
rived from such scenes increases, instead of as might have been 
expected, diminishing. To-day instead of the rude tracks, I fol¬ 
lowed a brook, which in a narrow ravine flowed amongst the huge 
granitic blocks. No art could depict so stupendous a scene; the 
decaying trunks of enormous trees scattered about, formed in 
many places natural bridges; beneath & around them the damp 
shade favoured the grov/th of liie Fern & Palm trees, & looking 
upwards the trees in themselves lofty, thus seen, appeared of an 
almost incredible height. I soon found even by creeping, I could 
not penetrate the entangled mass of the living & dead vegetation. 
On coming out of the forest, the effect without any exaggeration 
is that of the full light of the sun breaking on a person who has 
just left a darkened room. These woods belong to the government; 
& the house where I put up the horse is called Chacera o Macaco. 
My host the owner’s name is Antonio da Rocha, & to his hospitality 
I am indebted for so many delightful walks. Before going he showed 
me his garden, where, to an European eye there was a singular union 
of plants. On one side a fine set of cabbages were growing, & join¬ 
ing to these, the long stubble of a rice field. This latter is scarcely 
to be distinguished from barley; but the ears are different, the seeds 
being further apart & therefore not having so compact a head. 

After returning home in the evening the quiet neighbourhead 
of Botofogo was in unusual agitation in celebrating the eve of 
St Juan. Round the numerous bonfires there is a continual firing 
of rockets, guns, crackers, accompanied by shouts of “Viva St 
Juan”; this is continued during the greater part of the night. 
I presume, not having had the luck to have had a gun-powder 
plot, the Brazilians thus celebrate an innocent saint. 

24ith. Dined with Mr Caimes; & as far as society goes the pleasantest 
evening since I left England. The Captain was there & has an¬ 
nounced that the Beagle will sail this day week. In the evening 
my little friend Senhorita Theresa, whom I find is only 6 years 
old, gained universal admiration by her dancing & acting. 

25th. In the evening took a farewell stroll to the Lagoa & saw for 
the last time its waters stained purple by the last rays of twilight. 
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June 26th. Rode to the city & went on board in order to make final 
arrangements for living in the ship after my long absence. I 
dread this process nearly as much as I did at Devonport. There 
have been several alterations in the ship; amongst others we have 
2 long nine-pounders; this will make us much more independent: 
several cases occurred during the last war where very small 
vessels terribly injured large ones, from having one great gun & 
keeping out of range of the other. I am sorry to see so many new 
faces on the deck. In the whale boat which took me ashore there 
was not one old hand. 

27th. This is my last day on shore; so I was determined it should not 
be an idle one. In the bay I found some fine Corallines; the ex¬ 
amination of which occupied me during the whole day. Upon the 
whole I am tolerably contented with what I have done at Rio in 
Natural History; several important branches have been cut off: 
Geology is uninteresting, Botany & Ornithology too well known: 
& the sea totally unproductive excepting in one place in Botofogo 
Bay;—so that I have been reduced to the lower classes, which in¬ 
habit the dry land or fresh water. The number of species of 
Spiders which I have taken is something enormous. The time 
during these eleven weeks has passed so delightfully, that my 
feelings on leaving Botofogo are full of regret & gratitude. 

2Sth. Removed all my things from shore & am now once again in 
the intricacy of my own comer, writing this journal. It is some¬ 
thing quite cheering to me to hear the old noises; the men fore¬ 
ward singing; the centinel pacing above my head & the little 
creaking of the furniture in the cabin &c. 

29th. We go to sea on next Tuesday, so that I have a nice short time 
for finishing the collections I made at Botofogo. 

The very interesting & important news of the minority of Earl 
Grey on the reform was brought late last night by the Packet. 
The latest information is 20th of May, The distance of time & 
space from the events takes from me the keen interest for Politicks 
& Newspapers. 

SOth. Went to the city to purchase several things. Nothing can be 
more wearisome than shopping here. From the length of time the 
Brazilians detain you, & the unreasonable price they at first ask, 
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it is clear that they think both these precious things are equally 
valueless to an Englishman. 

Sunday^ July 1st. Attended divine service on board the Warspite: 
the ceremony was imposing; especially the preliminary parts, 
such as the “God save the King”, when 650 men took off their 
hats. Seeing, when amongst foreigners, the strength & power of 
one’s own nation, gives a feeling of exultation which is not felt at 
home. This ship would be in exactly the same state, if she was 
going to fight another battle of IVafalgar. It is in the whole of its 
parts a most splendid piece of mechanism. Can one wonder at 
pride in the Captr»n, when he knows that all & everything bends 
to his vill? ^Vbeij standing on the quarter deck, in the midst of 
such a crew, can there be imagined a more lofty situation? After 
divisions, (the men being all arranged along deck in the two 
watches) the head officers go the rounds of the whole ship. 
I accompanied them, & thus well saw all the store rooms &c. 
Those who have never seen them will form no just idea of their 
cleanliness & extreme neatness. After Church I was introduced 
to two officers who were fond of Natural History: I was surprised 
to find in one of their cabins an aviarj’^ of Cape birds & plants in 
frames, I dined in the ward-room & had a very agreeable party. 
Coming from a ten-gun Brig into such comforts & luxuries, makes 
one a little envious. So many corners unoccupied, appeared to 
my eyes as great a waste as throwing good food overboard. After 
the King’s health & “God save the King” the band played some 
beautiful music. It was no common pleasure to hear the Overture 
to Figaro, Semiramide, II Barbiere. After so long a fast, the 
appetite for music becomes very keen. 

Before I returned to the Beagle I saw all the hammocks 
carried down out of the nettings; it is said that this rush of the 
men surprised Napoleon more than anything else on an English 
ship. 

2nd. Walked to Botofogo & called on the Admiral, Mr Aston & Mr 
Price. The latter, I hope we shall again see at Valparaiso. He is 
afraid 17 years in Chili has quite unfitted him for any other 
country, & now on his road, he is sorry he ever attempted the 
change. It will make Valparaiso very pleasant if we are lucky 
enough to find him there. 
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July Srd, Went to the city. On landing, found the Palace Square 
crowded with people round the house of two money changers, who 
were murdered yesterday evening in a more atrocious manner than 
usual. It is quite fearful to hear what enormous crimes are daily 
committed & go unpunished. If a slave murders his master, after 
being confined for some time he then becomes a government one. 
However great the charge may be against a rich man, he is certain 
in a short time to be free. Everybody can here be bribed. A man 
may become a sailor or a physician or any profession, if he can 
afford to pay sufficiently. It has been gravely asserted by 
Brazilians that the only fault they found with the English laws 
was that they could not perceive rich respectable people had any 
advantage over the miserable & the poor. 

The Brazilians, as far as I am able to judge, possess but a small 
share of those qualities which give dignity to mankind. Ignorant, 
cowardly, & indolent in the extreme; hospitable & good natured 
as long as it gives them no trouble; temperate, revengeful, but 
not quarrelsome; contented with themselves & their customs, they 
answer all remarks by asking “why cannot we do as our grand¬ 
fathers before us did ”. Their very appearance bespeaks their little 
elevation of character; figures short, they soon become corpulent; 
and their faces possessing little expression, appear sunk between 
the shoulders. The Monks differ for the worse in this latter respect; 
it requires little [knowledge of] physiognomy to see plainly 
stamped persevering cunning, sensuality & pride. One old man 
I always stop to look at; the only thing I ever saw like it, is 
Scoens^® Judas Iscariot. All that I have said about the counten¬ 
ances of the priests, may be transferred to the voices of the older 
women. Being surrounded by slaves, they become habituated to 
the harsh tones of command & the sneer of reproach. Their man¬ 
ners are seldom softened by terms of endearment: they are bom 
women, but die more like fiends. It will be more readily believed, 
when I state that Mr Earl has seen the stump of the joint, which 
was wrenched off in the thumb-screw which is not unfrequently 
kept in the house. 

The state of the enormous slave population must interest every¬ 
one who enters the Brazils. Passing along the streets it is curious 
to observe the number of tribes which may be known by the dif¬ 
ferent ornaments cut in the skin & the various expressions. From 
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this [number of tribes] results the safety of the country. The slaves 
must communicate amongst themselves in Portugeese & are not 
in consequence united. I cannot help believing they will ulti¬ 
mately be the rulers. I judge of it from their numbers, from their 
fine athletic figures, (especially contrasted with the Brazilians) 
proving they are in a congenial climate, & from clearly seeing their 
intellects have been much underrated; they are the efficient work¬ 
men in all the necessary trades. If the free blacks increase in 
numbers (as they must) & become discontented at not being equal 
to white men, the epoch of the general liberation would not be far 
distant. I believe the slaves are happier than <what> they them¬ 
selves expected lo be or than people in England think they are. 
I am afraid hovicver there are many terrible exceptions. The 
heading features in their characters appear to be wonderful spirits 
& cheerfulness, good nature & a “stout heart”, mingled with a 
good deal of obstinacy. I hope the day will come when they will 
assert their own rights & forget to avenge their wrongs. 

July Uh. In the evening unmoored ship; now therefore it is certain 
we leave Rio in the morning. I am very glad, as nothing can be 
more dull than lying in the harbor. And I always find the in¬ 
terval between sailing & the first day announced hangs heavily 
on hand, 

5th. A little after 9 o’clock we tripped our anchor, & with a gentle 
breeze stood out of the bay. Caps. Talbot & Harding accompanied 
us beyond Santa Cruz. As we sailed past the Warspite & Samarang 
(our old Bahia friend) they manned the rigging & gave us a true 
sailor like farewell, with three cheers. The band at same time 
striking up “To glory you steer”. The Captain had intended 
touching at Cape Frio, but as the lightning did so, we made a 
direct course for the South. Near to the Isle de Raza the wind 
lulled, & we are now becalmed & shall probably remain so during 
the night. The moon is now shining brightly on the glassy water; 
everyone is in high spirits at again being at sea & a little more 
wind is all that is wanted. The still & quiet regularity of the ship 
is delightful; at no time is “the busy hum of men” so strongly 
perceived as when leaving it for the open ocean. 

6th. Scarcely any wind. The Sugar Loaf is still in view & points out 
the entrance into Rio. 
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July 7th, Sunday Sth <& 9th, The weather has been most provoking; 
light variable breezes, a long swell, & I very sick & miserable. This 
second attack of sea sickness has not brought quite so much 
wretchedness as the former one. But yet what it wants in degree 
is made up by the indignation which is felt at finding all one’s 
efforts to do anything paralysed. 

lOfA. In the afternoon the calm was broken by a stiff breeze, almost 
a gale: (i.e. a very heavy one in a landsman’s eyes). We first 
lowered the Top-gallant yards, & then struck the masts. This was 
the first time that I have been able to look about, when there has 
been anything of a sea up. It was a beautiful spectacle to see how 
gracefully the Beagle glided over the waves, appearing as if by 
her own choice she avoided the heavy shocks. As the night came 
on, the sky looked very dirty, & the waves with their white crests 
dashed angrily against the ship’s sides. In the middle watch how¬ 
ever the wind fell & was succeeded by a calm: this is always the 
worst part of a gale, for the ship not being steadied by the wind 
pressing on the sails rolls in a most uncomfortable manner be¬ 
tween the troughs of the sea. 

llf/t. The day has passed in listless discomfort; if I had been well 
several things would have interested me during these latter days. 
The vessel has been followed by many sorts of Petrels; a very 
elegant one, the Cape-pidgeon, we met as is generally the case, on 
passing the Tropic. Several Whales have been seen. I just had 
a peep at one, but to my jaundiced eyes, it even possessed little 
interest. 

12th. The wind yet continues foul, but light: we are only about 150 
miles from Rio & 700 from Cape St Mary’s. 

ISth, A beautiful day; the bright sky & smooth water reminded me 
of the delightful cruises on the Tropical seas. But as now we are 
pressing all sail to the stormy regions of the South, the sooner 
such scenes are forgotten, the more tolerable will the present be. 
Everybody is full of expectation & interest about the undescribed 
coast of Patagonia. Endless plans are forming for catching 
Ostriches, Guanaco, Foxes &c. Already in our day-dreams have 
we returned heavily loaded with Cavies, Partridges, Snipes &c. 
I believe the unexplored course of the Rio Negro will be in¬ 
vestigated. What can be imagined more exciting than following 
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a great river through a totally unknown country? Everything 
shows we are steering for barbarous regions, all the officers have 
stowed away their razors, & intend allowing their beards to grow 
in a truly patriarchal fashion. 

July lUh. Fine day & a prosperous breeze. 

Sunday 15th. From noon of yesterday to the same time to day we 
had run 160 knots & all congratulated ourselves on soon doubling 
Cape St Mary’s. On the contrary however we experienced the 
true uncertainty of a sailor’s life. By the evening it blew a gale 
right in our teeth. Top-gallant masts w^ere sent on deck, & with 
close reefed main toi -sail, trysails & fore sails, we beat up against 
a heav} sea. 

We are about 80 miles from the Morro de St Martha; it is a 
curi*: us fact, that often as the different officers have passed this 
point they have always met a gale. The Beagle, on her return to 
England from the last expedition, experienced the heaviest she 
had had during the whole time. In the morning I was much 
interested by watching a large herd of Grampuses, which followed 
the ship for some time. They were about 15 feet in length, & 
generally rose together, cutting & splashing the water with great 
violence. In the distance some whales were seen blowing. All 
these have been the black whale. The Spermaceti is the sort which 
the Southern Whalers pursue. 

l^th. There was a good deal of sea up & I in consequence, with my 
spirits a good deal down. 

11th. My eyes were rejoiced with the sight of studding sails, alow 
& aloft, that is wind abaft the beam & favourable. 

ISth. We are driving along at the rate of 8 & 9 knots per hour. 
A wonderful shoal of Porpoises, at least many hundreds in num¬ 
ber, crossed the bows of our vessel. The whole sea in places was 
furrowed by them; they proceeded by jumps, in which the whole 
body was exposed, & as hundreds thus cut the water it presented 
a most extraordinary spectacle. When the ship was running 
9 knots these animals could with the greatest ease cross & recross 
our bows & then dash away right ahead. Thus showing oft to us 
their great strength & activity. Several flying fish were skimming 
over the water; considering time of year & latitude 81® 87' S. 
Long 49® 22' W. I was surprised to see them. 
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July 19th, A calm day. 

20th. There is a fine breeze but we can hardly keep our course. At 
noon we were 160 miles from Cape St Mary. We have experienced 
to day a most complete change of climate. From the joint cause of 
shoal water & probably a current from the South, the temperature 
of the sea at noon was 61^° it being in the morning 68^°. The wind 
felt quite chilling; the thermometer standing at 59^^. By the time 
we arrive in harbor, we shall have made a very bad passage & I 
am sure to me a very tedious one. The only thing I have been able 
to do is reading Voyages & Travels: these are now to me much 
more interesting than even novels. 

21st The weather to day felt just like an Autumn day in England. 
In the evening the wind freshened & a thick fog came on. These 
are very frequent in the neighbourhead of the Plata, & we are 
only now about 50 miles from the mouth. The night was dirty & 
squally: we were surrounded by Penguins & Seals which made 
such odd noises that in the middle watch Mr Chaffers went below 
to report to Mr Wickham that he heard cattle lowing on shore. 

Sunday 22nd, We have had this morning a true specimen of the 
Plata weather. The lightning was most vivid, accompanied by 
heavy rain & gusts of wind. The day has been exceedingly cold 
& raw. We passed through large flocks of different sea birds: & 
some insects & a bird very like a yellow hammer flew on board. 
We are about 50 miles from Cape St Mary’s. I have just been on 
deck;—^the night presents a most extraordinary spectacle;—^the 
darkness of the sky is interrupted by the most vivid lightning. 
The tops of our masts & higher yard ends shone with the Electric 
fluid* playing about them; the form of the vane might almost be 
traced as if it had been rubbed with phosphorous. To complete 
these natural fireworks, the sea was so highly luminous that the 
Penguins might be tracked by the stream of light in their wake. 
As the night looked dirty & there were heavy squalls of rain & 
wind, we have dropped our anchor. 

28rd. All day we have been beating up the river, & now at night we 
are come to an anchor. We were generally at the distance of four 
or five miles from the Northern shore. Thus seen, it presents a 
most uniform appearance, a long straight line of sandy beach was 

♦ St Elmo’s fire. [C.D.] 
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surmounted by a sloping bank of green turf. On this, viewed 
through a glass, were large herds of cattle feeding. Not a tree 
broke the continuity of outline; & I only observed one hut, near 
to which was the Corral or enclosure of stakes, so frequently men¬ 
tioned by all travellers in the Pampas. I am afraid we shall not 
even tomorrow reach M. Video. 

July 24ith. The wind yet continues dead on end against us, & as there 
is a strong current setting out we make scarcely any progress. The 
same line of low & green coast is to be seen as yesterday, only not 
quite so near It is quite curious, how much I have suffered from 
the cold. The themiometer stands above 50°, & I am loaded with 
clothes, yet judging from my feelings I should have thought it a 
very cold English winter day. Others in the vessel have not ex¬ 
perienced this so strongly, so that I presume my constitution in 
a shorter time becomes habituated to a warm climate; & there¬ 
fore on leaving it, more strongly feels the contrary extreme. 

I procured this evening a Watch-bill & as most likely our crew 
will for rest of the voyage remain the same, I will copy it.—^Boat¬ 
swains mates, J. Smith & W. Williams; Quarter-Masters, J. Peter¬ 
son, White, Bennett & Henderson; Forecastle men, J. Davis, 
Heard, Bosworthick (ropemaker). Tanner, Harper (sailmaker). 
Wills (armourer); Foretop men, Evans, Rensfrey, Door, Wright, 
Robinson, MacCurdy, Hare, Clarke; Maintop men, Phipps, J. 
Blight, Moore, Hughes, D. Johns, Sloane, Chadwick, Johns, 
Williams, B. Blight, Childs; Carpenter’s crew, Rogers, Rowe, 
J. May, James; Idlers, Stebbing (instrument mender); Ash, gun¬ 
room steward; Fuller, Captain’s do: R. Davis, boy do; Matthews, 
missionary; E. Davis, Officers’ cook; G. Phillips, ships’ cook; 
Lester, cooper; Covington, fiddler & boy to Poop-cabin; Billet, 
gunroom boy; Royal Marines,—Beareley, serjeant; Williams, 
Jones, Burgess, Bute, Doyle, Martin, Middleton, Prior, (midship¬ 
men’s steward);—Boatswain, Mr. Sorrell; Carpenter, Mr May; 
Midshipmen, Mrss. Stewart, Usbome, Johnson, Stokes, Mellersh, 
King, Forsyth. Hellyar, Captain’s clerk;—^Mr Bino, [Bynoe] 
acting surgeon; Mr Rowlett, purser;—^Mr Chaffers, Master;— 
Mr Sulivan, 2nd Lieutenant; Mr Wickham, 1st Lieutenant; R. 
FitzRoy, Commander. There are (including Earl, the Fuegians & 
myself) 76 souls on board the Beagle. I hear the cable rattling 
through the Hawse-hole so we have come to an anchor for the night. 
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July 25th. A fine breeze has carried us to an anchor within six or seven 
miles of Monte Video. At about noon we passed between Mal¬ 
donado & the little island of Lobos covered with seals. At some 
future time we shall lay in the harbor at Maldonado; the country 
in the neighbourhead is more uneven than in the other parts of 
the coast, but from the sandy hillocks has a dreary uninteresting 
appearance. To day the water from its calmness & reddish muddy 
colour looked like that of a river: of course however, the Southern 
bank is far beyond the reach of vision. The fresher discoloured 
water from its less specific gravity floats on the surface of the salt; 
this was curiously shown by the wake of the vessel, where a line 
of blue might be seen mingling in little eddies with the adjoining 
fluid: in this case instead of stirring up the mud, it was the reverse 
& stirrc i up the clear water. 

26th. We entered the bay about 9 o’clock. Just as we were coming 
to an anchor, signals were made from the Druid, a frigate lying 
here; which (to our utter astonishment & amusement) ordered us 
to “Clear for action” & shortly after “Prepare to cover our 
boats”. We set sail & the latter part of order was shortly ex¬ 
plained by the arriving of 6 boats heavily armed with carronades 
& containing about 40 marines, all ready for fighting, & more than 
100 blue jackets. Captain Hamilton came on board & informed 
us that the present government is a military usurpation; & that 
the head of the party had seized upon 400 horses, the property of 
a British subject; & that in short the flotilla of boats went to give 
weight to his arguments. The revolutions in these countries are 
quite laughable; some few years ago in Buenos Ajrres, they had 
14 revolutions in 12 months; things go as quietly as possible; both 
parties dislike the sight of blood; & so that the one which appears 
the strongest gains the day. The disturbances do not much affect 
the inhabitants of the town, for both parties find it best to protect 
private property. The present governor has about 260 Gaucho 
cavalry & about same number of Negro infantry; the opposite 
party is now collecting a force & the moment he enters the town 
the others will scamper out. Mr Parry (a leading merchant here) 
says he is quite certain a 150 men from the Frigate could any night 
take M. Video. The dispute has terminated by a promise of 
restitution of the horses; but which I do not think is very clear 
will be kept. I am afraid it is not impossible that the consequences 
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will be very unpleasant to us. The Druid’s officers have not for 
some weeks been allowed to go on shore, & perhaps we shall be 
obliged to act in the same manner. How annoying will be the 
sight of green turf plains, whilst we are performing a sort of 
quarantine on board. 

July 27th. I had no opportunity of taking a long walk; so that I went 
with the Captain to Rat island; whilst he took sights I found some 
animals & amongst them there was one very curious; at first sight 
every one would pronounce it to be a snake: but two small hind 
legs or rather fins marks the passage by which Nature joins the 
Lizards to the Sni*kts. 

I>^mded early in the morning on the Mount. This little hill is 
about 450 feet high & being by far the most elevated land in the 
country gives the name Monte Video. The view from the summit 
is one of the most uninteresting I ever beheld. Not a tree or a 
house, or trace of cultivation give cheerfulness to the scene. An 
undulating green plain & large herds of cattle has not even the 
charm of novelty. Whoever has seen Cambridgeshire, if in his 
mind he changes arable into pasture ground & roots out every 
tree, may say he has seen Monte Video. Although this is true, yet 
there is a charm in the unconfined feeling of walking over the 
boundless turf plain. Mort^over if your view is limited to a small 
space, many objects possess great beauty; some of the smallest 
birds are most brilliantly coloured, much more so than those in 
Brazil. The bright green turf being browsed short by the cattle, is 
ornamented by dwarf flowers; amongst which to my eyes the 
Daisy claimed the place of an old friend. The only other plants 
of larger size are tall rushes & a thistle, resembling much the 
Acanthus; the latter with its silvery foliage covers large spaces of 
ground. I went on board with a party of midshipmen; who had 
been shooting & had killed several brace of Partridges & wild 
Ducks, & had caught a large Guano about 8 feet long. These 
lizards at certain times of the year are reckoned excellent food. 
The evening was calm & bright, but in the middle of the night, 
it blew a sudden gale. All hands were piped up to send Top-gallant 
masts on deck & to get in the Cutter. In such scenes of confusion, 
I am doubtful whether the war of the elements or shouts of the 
officers be most discordant. 
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Sundayy July 29<A* This morning we are pitching heavily, & occasion¬ 
ally a sea breaks over us. The weather is yet boisterous & the rain 
very cold. 

80/A. I was busily employed with the collections of Saturday. The 
Captain this morning procured information of some old Spanish 
charts of Patagonia, which are now at Buenos Ayres. He im¬ 
mediately determined to run up there & see them. 

81^^ At one o’clock we stood out of the Bay with a light fair wind. 
As we passed the Druid, we picked up Mr Hammond, a midship¬ 
man belonging to her, who has now joined the Beagle. Mr Ham¬ 
mond is a connection of poor little Musters. Before sailing, I went 
ashore to the town with the Captain; the appearance of the place 
does not speak much in its favour; it is of no great size; possesses 
no architectural beauties, & the streets are irregular & filthily 
dirty. It is scarcely credible that any degree of indolence would 
permit the roads to be in such a bad state as they are. The bed of 
a torrent with blocks of stone lying in mud, is an exact resemblance. 
It was distressing to see the efforts of the bullocks, as harnessed 
by their horns to the clumsy carts, they managed to stumble on 
amongst the stones. As <far as> regards the inhabitants, they are 
a much finer set than at Rio de Janeiro. Many of the men have 
handsome expressive faces & athletic figures; either of which it 
is very rare to meet with amongst the Portugeese. I believe in 
about a week’s time we shall return to M. Video & complete our 
equipment. 

August 1st. We have had a famous breeze & are now at anchor about 
12 miles from Buenos Ayres. At one time to day it was just possible 
to see both the Northern & Southern shores of the river at the 
same time. A river of such great size & dimensions possesses no 
interest or grandeur. 

2nd. We certainly are a most unquiet ship; peace flies before our 
steps. On entering the outer roadstead, we passed a Buenos Ayres 
guard-ship. When abreast of her she fired an empty gun; we not 
understanding this sailed on, & in a few minutes another discharge 
was accompanied by the whistling of a shot over our rigging. 
Before she could get another gun ready we had passed her range. 
When we arrived at our anchorage, which is more than three 
miles distant from the landing place, two boats were lowered, & 
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a large party started in order to stay some days in the city. 
Wickham went with us, & intended immediately going to Mr Fox, 
the English minister, to inform him of the insult offered to the 
British flag. When close to the shore, we were met by a quarantine 
boat, which said we must all return on board, to have our bill of 
health inspected, from fears of the Cholera. Nothing which we 
could say about being a man of war,—having left England 7 
months, & lying in an open roadstead—had any effect. They said 
we ought to have waited for a boat from the guard-ship & that 
we must pull the whole distance back to the vessel, with the wind 
dead on end against us & a strong tide running in. During our 
absence, a boat had f ome with an officer, whom the Captain soon 
despatched with a message to liis Commander to say “He was 
sorry he was not aware he was entering an uncivilized port, or he 
would have had his broardside ready for answering his shot”. 
When our boats & the health one came alongside, the Captain 
immediately gave orders to get under weigh & return to M. Video. 
At same time, sending to the Governor, through the Spanish 
officer, the same messages which he had sent to the guard-ship, 
adding that the case should be throughily investigated in other 
quarters. We then loaded & pointed all the guns on one broardside, 
& ran down close along the guard-ship. Hailed her, & said, that 
when we again entered the port, we would be prepared as at 
present & if she dared to fire a shot we would send our whole 
broardside into her rotten hulk. We are now sailing quietly down 
the river. From M. Video the Captain intends writing to Mr Fox 
& to the Admiral; so that they may take effective steps to prevent 
our Flag being again insulted in so unprovoked a manner. From 
what I could see of the city of Buenos Ayres, it appears to be a 
very large place & with many public buildings. Its site is very 

* low & the adjoining coast is elevated but a few feet above the 
level of the water. 

August Srd. In the morning watch, before it was daylight, the Beagle 
stood too close in-shore & stuck her stern fast about a foot in the 
mud. With a little patience & mseneuvering they got her off, & 
two whale boats being lowered to sound the bank ahead, we soon 
gained the channel. 

The navigation of the Plata is difficult, owing to there being no 
landmarks, the water generally shoal & running in currents, & 

BP 6 
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the number of banks in the whole course. We saw several old 
wrecks, which now serve as buoys to guide other ships—“ It is an 
ill wind which blows nobody any good”. We arrived at M. Video 
after sunset, & the Captain immediately went on board the Druid. 
He has returned & brings the news, that the Druid will tomorrow 
morning sail for Buenos Ayres, & demand an apology for their 
conduct to us. Oh I hope the Guard-ship will fire a gun at the 
Frigate; if she does, it will be her last day above water. 

August Mh, We altered our anchorage, & stood much closer in; we 
found an excellent berth amongst the merchant ships. After dinner 
went with Wickham to Rat island & collected some animals. In the 
evenings the greater length of twilight is very pleasant: it is quite 
a new phenomenon to watch the purple clouds of the Western sky 
gradually to fade into the leaden hue of night. This is a beauty of 
which the equinoctial regions can seldom boast. And to an 
Europaean’s eyes it is a great loss. 

5th. This has been an eventful day in the history of the Beagle. At 
10 o’clock in the morning the Minister for the present military 
government came on board & begged for assistance against a 
serious insurrection of some black troops. Captain FitzRoy im¬ 
mediately went ashore to ascertain whether it was a. party affair, 
or that the inhabitants were really in danger of having their houses 
ransacked. The head of the Police (Dumas) has continued in 
power through both governments, & is considered as entirely 
neutral; being applied to, he gave it as his opinion that it would 
be doing a service to the state to land our force. Whilst this was 
going on ashore, the Americans landed their boats & occupied the 
Custom house. Inunediately the Captain arrived at the mole, he 
made us the signal to hoist out & man our boats. In a very few 
minutes, the Yawl, Cutter, Whaleboat & Gig were ready with 
52 men heavily armed with Muskets, Cutlasses & Pistols. After 
waiting some time on the pier Signor Dumas arrived & we marched 
to a central fort, the seat of government. During this time the 
insurgents had planted artillery to command some of the streets, 
but otherwise remained quiet. They had previously broken open 
the prison & armed the prisoners. The chief cause of apprehension 
was owing to their being in possession of the citadel, which con¬ 
tains all the ammunition. It is suspected that all this disturbance 
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is owing to the mfieneuvering of the former constitutional govern¬ 
ment. But the politicks of the place are quite unintelligible: it 
has always been said that the interest of the soldiers & the present 
government are identical; & now it would seem to be the reverse. 
Capt. FitzRoy would have nothing to do with all this: he would 
only remain to see that private property was not attacked. If the 
National band were not rank cowards, they might at once seize 
the citadel & finish the business; instead of this, they prefer pro¬ 
tecting themselves in the fortress of St Lucia. Whilst the different 
parties were trying to negotiate matters, we remained at our 
station & amused ourselves by cooking beefsteaks in the Court¬ 
yard. At sunset the boats were sent on board & one returned with 
waim clothing for tlie men to bivouac during the night. As I had 
a bad headache, I also came & remained on board. The few left in 
th<‘ ship, under the command of Mr Chaffers, have been the most 
busily engaged of the whole crew. They have triced up the 
Boarding netting, loaded & pointed the guns & cleared for action. 
We are now at night in a high state of preparation so as to make 
the best defence possible, if the Beagle should be attacked. To ob¬ 
tain ammunition could be the only possible motive. 

August Qth, The boats have returned. Affairs in the city now more 
decidedly show a party spirit, & as the black troops are enclosed in 
the citadel by double the number of armed citizens, Capt. FitzRoy 
deemed it advisable to withdraw his force. It is probable in a very 
short time the two adverse sides will come to an encounter; under 
such circumstances, Capt. FitzRoy beingin possession of the central 
fort, would have found it very difficult to have preserved his 
character of neutrality. There certainly is a great deal of pleasure 
in the excitement of this sort of work; quite sufficient to explain 
the reckless gayety with which sailors undertake even the most 
hazardous attacks. Yet as time flies, it is an evil to waste so much 
in empty parade. 

7th. To my great grief it is not deemed prudent to walk in the 
country; so that I was obliged to go ashore to the dirty town of 
M. Video. After dinner went out collecting to Rat Island. 

%th. There has been a good deal of wind & rain. In the evening the 
barometer fell, so the Captain determined immediately to strike 
Top-masts & let go another anchor. At sunset it blew a full gale 
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of wind, but with our three anchors & no hamper aloft, we 
snugly rode whilst the breeze heavily whistled through the rig¬ 
ging- 

August 9th. A merchant ship has drifted some way from her anchor¬ 
age. The Captain in middle of day went to her & found that at 
first she had only veered out 80 fathoms of cable; (whilst we were 
riding with 70). A length of cable is a great security, as it takes 
away any sudden stress & by its friction does not strain so much 
on the anchor. It is quite curious how negligent all merchant 
vessels are; yesterday very few struck Top-gallant masts. Some 
years ago 14 vessels at Buenos Ayres went on shore & were lost, 
out of which only three had taken any & none sufficient pre¬ 
cautions. The Captain managed to go to the town to day, & brought 
back news that the disturbances increase in violence. There has 
been some skirmishing with the black troops, & a fresh party 
seems to have risen for the head of government. In the paltry 
state of Monte Video, there are actually about 5 contending 
parties for supremacy. It makes one ask oneself whether Des¬ 
potism is not better than such uncontrolled anarchy. The weather 
yet continues wet & boisterous: it is a consolation, although a 
poor one, that the two distinct causes which prevent us from 
going ashore, should come together. 

10th. During the whole of the night there have been several vollies 
of musketry fired in the city, & we all thought there must have 
been some heavy fighting. 

11th, But this morning we hear not even one has been wounded; in 
fact both parties are afraid of coming within reach of musket 
range of each other. Yesterday Lavalleja, the military governor, 
entered the town & was well received by everybody excepting his 
former black troops. These he threatened to expel from the citadel 
& planted some gims to command the gate. To revenge this the 
blacks last night made a sally, & hence arose the firing. This 
morning the news comes that Lavalleja, who was unanimously 
but yesterday received, has been obliged to fly the city, & that it 
is now certain that Signor Frutez & the constitutional government 
will gain the day. One is shocked at the bloody revolutions in 
Europe, but after seeing to what an extent such imbecile changes 
can proceed, it is hard to determine which of the two is most to be 
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dreaded. The weather for these last days has been wet & uncom¬ 
fortable in the extreme. 

Sunday^ August 12th. The utter consternation of the civic guard 
during the other night’s skirmish has given general amusement. 
Large bodies immediately threw away their white cross belts that 
they might not be recognised in the dark: & the impetuosity with 
which they rushed down the streets, if it could have been directed 
to a charge, would have been most imposing. In evening dined 
with Mr Parry. 

13^A. At last the unsettled politicks & weather have permitted us to 
walk in the country. Wickham, Sulivan, Hammond & myself 
went out shooting & if our sport was not very good the exercise 
was most delightful. Hammond & myself walked in a direct line 
for ses'^eral miles to some plains covered with thistles, where we 
hoped to find a flock of Ostriches. We saw one in the distance; if 
I had been by myself, I should have said it was a very large deer 
running like a racehorse; as the distance increased it looked more 
like a large hawk skimming over the ground; the rapidity of its 
movements were astonishing. As the breeze was rather too stiff 
for boats, it had been determined to walk from the Mount round 
the bay to the town. When far distant from it, Wickham & 
Sulivan found themselves so tired, that they declared they could 
move no further. By good luck a horseman came up, whom we 
hired to carry them by turns till another horse was found; & thus 
we arrived just before the city gates were closed for the night. 

lUh. Signor Frutez entered the town in full parade & was saluted 
by the forts. He was accompanied by 1800 wild Gaucho cavalry; 
many of them were Indians. I believe it was a magnificent 
spectacle; the beauty of the horses, & the wildness of their dresses 
& arms were very curious. 

15th. As the boat was landing me at the Mount, we surprised a large 
Cabra[?] or Capincha^ on the rocks. After a long & animated 
chace in a little bay I succeeded in shooting it through the head 
with a ball. These animals abound in the Orinoco & are not un¬ 
common here, but from their shyness & powers of swimming & 
diving are difficult to be obtained. It is like in its structure a large 
guinea pig; in its habits a water rat. It weighed 98 pounds. 
Having sent my game on board in triumph, I collected great num- 
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bers of different animals: some beautiful snakes & lizards & beetles. 
Under stones were several scorpions about 2 inches long; when 
pressed by a stick to the ground, they struck it with their stings 
with such force as very distinctly to be heard. 

The Druid has returned from Buenos Ayres & brought from its 
government a long apology for the insult offered to us. The 
Captain of the Guard-ship was immediately arrested & it was left 
to the British consul’s choice whether he should any longer retain 
his commission. 

August IQth, Spent the day in examining the rich produce of yester¬ 
day’s labor. The Beagle goes to sea the day after tomorrow for 
her first cruize. 

17th. All day & night it has blown a stiff breeze from the South. 
There have been several hailstorms, which form our first intro¬ 
duction to frozen water. A sea soon gets up in the river & from 
its little depth the waves become so muddy that they look like 
mountains of mud. This riding with our head to wind shakes the 
very foundation of my stomach. 

ISth. Several officers are on shore & cannot yet come off. The 
Captain however ventured to sail to Rat Island to obtain sights. 
It was beautiful to see how the whale boat hops over the sea. In 
returning he carried away the yard of his sail. 

Sunday l^th. In the morning there was a fresh breeze from the N.W. 
A wind in this direction soon emptys the river; at night we had 
18 feet under our stem, in the morning only 13. From this cause, 
independently of intending to sail in the course of the day, it was 
advisable to move our anchorage. The instant we had tripped our 
anchor the wind drifted us within a few yards of the buoy which 
marks the old wreck. Then is the time to watch sailors working: 
one foul rope & we should have been on shore. The sailors in the 
city were saying, “A dios Barca Inglese, A Dios”. A merchant 
ship certainly would have had no chance of escaping: but with 
our body of men it is the work of a second to set sail & get way 
on the ship. This has been for me the first specimen of working 
off a lee-shore with a stiff breeze blowing. During the morning 
we tacked about, waiting for the weather to moderate, & at last 
again anchored. In the afternoon we sent on board the Packet 
some parcels &c. & my box of specimens, & the boats returning 
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from the shore, we made sail. A fine breeze carried us 40 miles 
from the Mount, where we anchored for the night. In such shoal 
water as in the Plata, the sea is very short; I have never seen so 
much spray break over the Beagle & I have not often felt a more 
disagreeable sensation in my stomach. 

August 20th, In the afternoon we anchored 8 miles off Point Piedras 
on the Southern shore of the river. At this distance there were 
only 18 feet of water. The Captain intends at present verifying the 
leading points in the coast.—The Spaniards on shore having al¬ 
ready filled up the details. Any minute knowledge of an almost 
uninhabited coast, where shipping cannot approach, will never be 
of any great value 

2\si. In middle of day anchored near Point Piedras, & sent our 
boats to sound. Shortly after getting under way, the water sud¬ 
denly shoaled & we grazed the bottom rather too sensibly. In 
calm weather this is of little consequence, but when there is any 
sea, it does not take long to knock a hole in the bottom. The 
coast was very low, & covered with thickets; the extreme simi¬ 
larity of different parts of the banks is the chief cause of the dif¬ 
ficulty of navigating this river. The weather has been beautifully 
clear during these last two days. I do not believe there has been 
one single cloud in the heavens. Several land birds took refuge 
in the rigging, such as larks, fly-catchers, doves & butcher-birds, 
& all appeared quite exhausted. To night we have anchored North 
of Cape St Antonio; as soon as we double this we shall be in the 
open ocean. Already the water has lost its ugly muddy colour. 

22nd. All day we have been sailing within two or three miles off the 
coast. For 40 miles it has been one single line of sandy hillocks, 
without any break or change. The country within is uninhabited, 
& ships never frequent this track, so that it is the most desolate 
place I have ever visited. At sunset, before anchoring, we came 
rather suddenly on a bank, & were obliged instantly to put the 
ship up to the wind. This fine weather is of the greatest importance 
to the surveying & as long as it lasts, sailing slowly along the coast 
is sufficient for all purposes. 

28rd. The weather continues most beautiful: a bank of clouds in the 
S.W. frightened us in the morning but now at night we are at an 
anchor with a calm. No people have such cause anxiously to 
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watch the state of weather as Surveyors. Their very duty leads 
them into the places which all other ships avoid & their safety 
depends on being prepared for the worst. Every night we reef our 
top-sails so as to lose no time if a breeze should force us to move. 
Yesterday morning getting up the anchor & securing it & setting 
all sail only took us five minutes. We have not made much pro¬ 
gress during the day; for we have tacked all the time parallel to the 
coast. 

August 2Uh. We have made a good run; at last North of Cape of 
Corrientes the coast in a small degree has altered its appearance: 
instead of the undulating chain of sand hillocks the horizon is 
bounded by low table land,—^this being divided by broard gaps or 
vallies, presents so many square masses. We have seen during the 
day the smoke from several large fires within the country: it is 
not easy to guess how they arise. It is too far North for the Indians 
& the country is uninhabited by the Spaniards. The sun set in a 
cloudless sky; & there is every prospect of the Northerly wind 
lasting; if so, tomorrow we shall double Corrientes & if we can, 
land in the boats on the promontory. 

25th, We have made an excellent run of 70 miles to day. Indeed the 
breeze to my taste was much too good, as it prevented us from 
attempting to land at Cape Corrientes, which we doubled at Noon. 
We sailed very close to the shore, & it was very interesting view¬ 
ing the different countries as we rapidly passed on. North of 
Corrientes, a dead level line of cliff takes the place of the sand 
hillocks. The cliff is perpendicular & about 80 feet high & with a 
few exceptions is continued all the way South of the Cape. From 
the mast-head a great extent of flat Pampas was seen, without 
any break or elevation. To every one’s astonishment there was 
near the promontory of Corrientes an Estancia; cattle were very 
abundant*** near the house, & the place looked prosperous. Two 
or three men on horseback were watching us with great interest: 
so we hoisted our pennant & colours, Sc doubtless for the first time 
they had ever been seen in this sea. This farm must be about 200 
miles from any town, Sc the greater part of the interval consists 
in desert salt plains. There cannot easily be imagined a more 
desolate habitation for civilized man. 

* We have heard they have 50,000 head. [C.D.] 
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Sundayy August Torrents of rain & the atmosphere was so thick 

that it was impossible to continue the survey. We remained there¬ 
fore at anchor. The bottom was rocky & in consequence plenty of 
fish: almost every man in the ship had a line overboard & in a short 
time a surprising number of fine fish were caught. I also got some 
Corallines which were preeminently curious in their structure. 
We had to day a beautiful illustration how useful the Barometer 
is at sea. During the last three or four fine days it has been slowly 
falling; the Captain felt so sure that shortly after it began to rise 
we should have the wind from the opposite quarter, the South, 
that when he went to bed he left orders to be called when the 
Barometer tunjied. 

27th, Accordingly at or^e o’clock it began to rise, & the Captain im¬ 
mediately ordered all hands to be piped up to weigh anchor. In 
the course of an hour from being a calm it blew a gale right on 
shore, so that we were glad enough to beat off. By the morning 
we were well out at sea; so with snug sail cared little for the breeze 
or the heavy swell. If we had not [had] a Barometer, we probably 
should have remained two hours longer at anchor, & then if the 
gale had been a little harder, we should have been in a most 
dangerous situation. As it was, the sea was very heavy & irregular; 
it fairly pitched our Howitzer out of the slide into the sea. This 
was not our only misfortune, as in weighing ship, we tore our 
anchor into pieces & quite disabled it for use. During the night 
the weather moderated & {2%th) this morning we stood in again 
for the shore. By the time we got within a few miles of the land 
it was almost calm, but the swell from the ocean was extra¬ 
ordinarily great. This is what might be expected from the gradual 
shoaling of the water. The surf on the beach was proportionally 
violent: for a quarter of a mile the sea was white with foam & a 
cloud of spray traced for many miles the line of coast. As it was 
impossible to take observations, we are this evening again stand¬ 
ing out to sea, patiently to wait till the elements are quiet. 

29fA. The morning was thick with rain: but in the afternoon in 
spite of the remaining swell, some miles of the coast were traced; 
at night the weather looked dirty & we have stood out to sea. 

This day last year I arrived home from N, Wales & first heard 
of this voyage. During the week it has often struck me how dif- 
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ferent was my situation & views then to what they are at present: 
it is amusing to imagine my surprise, if anybody on the mountains 
of Wales had whispered to me, This day next year you will be 
beating off the coast of Patagonia. And yet how common & natural 
an occurrence it now appears to me. Nothing has made so vivid 
an impression on my mind as those days of painful uncertainty; 
the clearness with which I recollect the most minute particulars, 
gives to the period of an year the appearance of far shorter dura¬ 
tion. But if I pause & in my mind pass from month to month, the 
time fully grows proportional to the many things which have 
happened in it. 

August SOth. Very wet day: about noon it fell calm, & we could hear 
the surf roaring, although about six miles distant from the beach. 
The weather looked exceedingly threatening; but after all it did 
not blow more than a stiff breeze during the night. 

Slst, By the middle of the day we got within surveying distance of 
the coast. We let go the anchor: but the sky clearing we soon had 
a regular dry S.W. wind. The anchor would not hold in the sand 
and we were forced again to stand out. To night it has lulled, & 
we have anchored. Tomorrow I trust we shall be enabled to con¬ 
tinue the survey, which has been interrupted for a week. At last 
I find myself decidedly much less afraid of sea-sickness, although 
during two of the days I was on my “beam ends”. 

September The breeze freshened during the night & in the morn¬ 
ing there was a good deal of sea. In heaving up the anchor, a 
sudden pitch in the vessel broke it off just above the flues. It has 
been a cloudless day; but with a strong breeze right in our teeth. 
To night we have anchored & to our universal joy the wind has 
chopped round to the North, 

2nd. This day will always be to me a memorable anniversary; in as 
much as it was the first in which the prospect of my joining the 
voyage wore a prosperous appearance. Again in heaving up the 
anchor (one of the best & largest) it broke off like the former ones : 
it is supposed that the bottom consists of a clay so stiff as nearly 
to resemble rock, & that during the night the flue of anchor works 
into it, so that no power is able to wrench it out. So early in the 
voyage it is a great loss. The wind blew a gale; but under close 
reefed top-sails, we ran along about 70 miles of coast. Out of all 
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this range scarcely two parts could be distinguished from each 
other; nothing interrupts the line of sand hillocks. Tomorrow we 
shall be near to Baia Blanca; where I hope we shall remain some 
time. This last week, although lost for surveying, has produced 
several animals; the examination of which has much interested me. 

September Srd, The weather has been tolerably fair for us; but in the 
evening the breeze was fresh & a good deal of sea. At this time, the 
situation of the vessel was for a few minutes very dangerous. We 
came suddenly on a bank, where the water was very shoal. It was 
a startling cry, when the man in the chains sang out, “ & a half, 
two”. Our bottom was then only two feet from the ground; if we 
had struck, it is possible we should have gone to the bottom;* 
the long swell of the open ocean would soon dash the strongest 
timber into pieces. It is beautiful to see the quiet calm alertness 
of the sailors on such occasions. We soon deepened our water 
when we altered our course. At present we are riding in a wild 
anchorage, waiting for the morning. 

Mh. We have remained all day at our anchorage: the weather has 
been cloudy for some days past & it is almost necessary to obtain 
observations of the sun to ascertain our situation. I am throughily 
tired of this work, or rather no work; this rolling & pitching about 
with no end gained. Oh for Baia Blanca; it will be a white day 
for me, when we gain it. 

5th. We ran along 40 miles of coast & then anchored near to the 
mouth of the Bay. During the day I took several curious marine 
animals. 

6th. In the morning we stood into the bay; but soon got entangled 
in the midst of shoals & banks; we came again to an anchor. At 
this time a small Schooner passed near to us. An officer was sent 
on board to procure information about the bay &c. The Schooner 
was a Sealer, bound from the settlement at Baia Blanca to the 
Rio Negro; south of which she intended fishing for the Seals. 
Mr Harris, a half partner & Captain, volunteered piloting us into 
the bay on condition of being carried up in a boat to the settle¬ 
ment, where there was another Schooner bound for the same port, 
& in which he intended taking a passage. By Mr Harris's assist- 

♦ We have since had reason to think it was a mistake of the Leadsman. [C.D.] 
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ance we arrived in the evening at a fine bay; where sheltered from 
all bad weather, we moored ship. Mr Harris gave us a great deal 
of useful information about the country. Baia Blanca has only 
been settled within the last six years; previous to which even the 
existence of the bay was not known. It is designed as a frontier 
fort against the Indians & thus to connect Buenos Ayres to Rio 
Negro. In the time of the old Spaniards, before the independence, 
the latter was purchased from the native chief of the place. The 
settlers at Baia Blanca did not follow this just example, & in con¬ 
sequence ever since a barbarous & cruel warfare has been carried 
on. But I shall mention more about this presently. 

September 7th, In the morning the Captain, Rowlett, the pilot & my¬ 
self started with a pleasant breeze for the Settlement: it is distant 
about twenty miles. Instead of keeping the middle channel, we 
steered near to the Northern shore: from this cause & from the 
number of similar islands, the pilot soon lost his reckoning. We took 
by chance the first creek we could find: but following this for some 
miles, it gradually became so narrow, that the oars touched on 
each side & we were obliged to stop. These Islands rather deserve 
the name of banks; they consist of mud which is so soft, that it 
is impossible to walk even the shortest distance; in many the tops 
are covered by rushes; & at high water the summits of these are 
only visible. From our boat nothing within the horizon was to be 
seen, but these flat beds of mud; from custom an horizontal ex¬ 
panse of water has nothing strange in it; but this had a most un¬ 
natural appearance, partaking in the character of land & water 
without the advantages of either. The day was not very clear & 
there was much refraction, or as the sailors expressed it, “things 
loomed high”. The only thing within our view which was not 
level, was the horizon; rushes looked like bushes supported in the 
air by nothing, & water like mud banks & mud banks like water. 
With difficulty the boat was turned in the little creek; & having 
waited for the tide to rise, we sailed straight over the mud banks 
in the middle of the rushes. By heeling the boat over, so that the 
edge was on a level with the water, it did not draw more than a 
foot of water. Even with this we had much trouble in getting her 
along, as we stuck several times on the bottom. In the evening 
we arrived at the creek, which is about four miles distant from 
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the settlement. Here was a small schooner lying & a mud hut on 
the bank. There were several of the wild Gaucho cavalry waiting 
to see us land; they formed by far the most savage, picturesque 
group I ever beheld. I should have fancied myself in the middle 
of Turkey by their dresses. Round their waists they had bright 
coloured shawls forming a petticoat, beneath which were fringed 
drawers. Their boots were very singular; they are made from the 
hide of the hock joint of horses’ hind legs, so that it is a tube with 
a bend in it. This they put on fresh, & thus drying on their legs is 
never again ronoved. The spurs are enormous, the rowels being 
one to two inches long. They all wore the Poncho, which is [a] 
large shawl, with a hfde in the middle for the head. Thus equipped 
with ^iabres & saiirt muskets, they were mounted on powerful 
horses. The men themselves were far more remarkable than their 
dresses; the greater number were half Spaniard & Indian; some 
of each pure blood & some black. The Indians, whilst gnamng 
bones of beef, looked, as they are, half recalled wild beasts. No 
painter ever imagined so wild a set of expressions. As the evening 
was closing in, it was determined not to return to the vessel by 
the night; so we all mounted behind the Gauchos, & started at a 
hand gallop for the Fort. Our reception here was not very cordial. 
The Commandante was inclined to be civil; but the Major, 
although second in rank, appears to be the most efficient. He is 
an old Spaniard, with the old feelings of jealousy. He could not 
contain his surprise & anxiety at a Man of War having arrived for 
the first time in the harbor. He asked endless questions about 
our force &c., & when the Captain, praising the bay, assured him 
he could bring up even a line of battle ship, the old gentleman 
was appalled & in his mind’s eye saw the British Marines taking 
his fort. These ridiculous suspicions made it very disagreeable to 
us; so that the Captain determined to start early in the morning 
back to the Beagle. The Settlement is seated on a dead level turf 
plain, it contains about 400 inhabitants, of which the greater 
number are soldiers. The place is fortified, & good occasion they 
have for it. The place has been attacked several times by large 
bodies of Indians. The war is carried on in the most barbarous 
manner. The Indians torture all their prisoners & the Spaniards 
shoot theirs. Exactly a week ago the Spaniards, hearing that the 
main body of their enemies were gone to Northward, made an 
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excursion & seized a great herd of horses & some prisoners. 
Amongst these was the head chief, the old Toriano who has 
governed a great district for many years. When a prisoner, two 
lesser chiefs or Caciques came one after the other in hopes of 
arranging a treaty of liberation. It was all the same to the 
Spaniards; these three & 8 more were lead out & shot. On the 
other hand, the Commandante’s son was taken some time since; 
& being bound, the children (a refinement in cruelty I never heard 
of) prepared to kill him with nails & small knives. A Cacique then 
said that the next day more people would be present & there 
would be more sport, so the execution was deferred, & in the night 
he escaped. 

A Spanish friend of Mr Harris’s received us hospitably. His 
house consisted in one large room, but it was cleaner & more com¬ 
fortable than those in Brazil. At night I was much exhausted, as 
it was 12 hours since I had eaten anything. 

September 8th. We rode to the boat early in the morning; & with a 
fresh breeze arrived at the ship by the middle of the day. It was then 
reported to the Captain that two men on horseback had been re¬ 
connoitring the ship. The Captain well knowing that so small a 
party of Spaniards would not venture so far, concluded they were 
Indians. As we intended to wood & water near to that spot, it was 
absolutely necessary for us to ascertain whether there was any 
camp there. Accordingly three boats were manned & armed; before 
reaching the shore, we saw five men gallop along the hill & then 
halt. The Captain upon seeing this sent back the other two boats, 
wishing not to frighten them, but to find out who they were. 
When we came close, the men dismounted & approached the 
beach; we immediately then saw it was a party of cavalry from 
Baia Blanca. After landing & conversing with them they told us 
they had been sent down to look after the Indians. This to a 
certain degree was true, for we found marks of a fire; but their 
present purpose evidently was to watch us; this is the more 
probable as the officer of the party steadily kept out of sight, the 
Captain having taxed them with being so suspicious, which they 
denied. The Gauchos were very civil & took us to the only spot 
where there was any chance of water. It was interesting seeing 
these hardy people fully equipped for an expedition. They sleep 
on the bare ground at all times, & as they travel, get their food; 
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already they had killed a Puma or Lion; the tongue of which was 
the only part they kept; also an Ostrich, these they catch by two 
heavy balls, fastened to the ends of a long thong. They showed 
us the manner of throwing it; holding one ball in their hands, by 
degrees they whirl the other round & round, & then with great 
force send them both revolving in the air towards any object. Of 
course the instant it strikes an animal’s legs it fairly ties them to¬ 
gether. They gave us an Ostrich egg, & before we left them they 
found another nest or rather depositary in which were 24 of the 
great eggs. It is an undoubted fact that many female Ostriches 
lay in the same spot, thus forming one of their collections. Having 
given our friends some dollars they left us in high good humor & 
assured us they would some day bring a live Lion. We then re¬ 
turned on board. During the last two days the Captain has formed 
a plan, which will materially affect the rest of our voyage. Mr 
Harris is connected with two small schooners employed in sealing 
& now at Rio Negro. He & the other Captain is well ackquainted 
with the adjoining coast. The Captain thought this so fine an 
opportunity that he has hired them both by the month & intends 
sending officers in each who will survey this intricate coast; whilst 
the Beagle (after returning to M. Video) will proceed to the South. 
By this means the time spent on the Eastern coast will be much 
shorter & this is hailed with joy by everybody. Mr Harris will 
immediately go to Rio Negro to bring the vessels, & soon after 
that we shall return to the Rio Plata. 

Sunday^ September In the morning divine service was read on the 

lower deck. After dinner a large party of officers went on shore to 
see the country. For the first two miles from the beach, it is a suc¬ 
cession of sand hillocks thickly covered with coarse herbage; then 
comes the Pampas, which extend for many miles, & in the distance 
is the Sierra de Ventana, a chain of mountains which we imagine 
to be lofty. The ground was in every direction tracked by the 
Ostriches & deer; one large one of the latter bounded up close 
to me. Excepting these, death appeared to reign over all other 
animals. I never saw any place before so entirely destitute of 
living creatures. 

lOfA, All hands have been busily employed to day; some surveying: 
some digging a well for water & others cutting up an old wreck for 
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fire wood. I took a long walk with a rifle, but did not succeed in 
shooting anything. I saw some deer & Ostriches; the latter made 
an odd deep noise; I also found a warren of the Agouti, or hare of 
the Pampas; it is about the size of the English ones, but in its 
habits resembles a rabbit. In the evening the merchant schooner 
arrived from the Settlement; bringing with it Mr Harris, bound 
for Rio Negro; & our Spanish host who was invited to pay us a 
visit, Mr Harris tells us that the Major’s fears are not yet quieted, 
& that no one in the place, excepting our host, would venture to 
pay us a visit. 

When the schooner sailed, Mr Rowlett accompanied her, in 
order at Rio Negro to try to procure fresh provisions for the ship. 

September 11th. Having proved to our Spanish friends that we were 
not Pirates, the Captain with two boats started for the Settlement. 
Nearly all the men were employed on shore; so that the ship was 
left in as unusual as delightful a state of quietness. 

12th. Went out shooting with Mr Wickham with our rifles. To my 
great delight I succeeded in shooting a. fine buck & doe. The 
Captain’s servant shot three more. We were obliged to send a 
boat’s crew to carry them to the shore. One of mine however was 
previously disposed of. I left it on the ground, a substantial 
beast, but in the evening the Vultures & hawks had picked even 
the bones clean. In our walk I found also an Ostriche’s nest; it 
contained only one egg. 

IZth. The ship’s anchorage was removed a few miles up the harbor 
in order to be nearer a newly discovered watering place. Here we 
shall remain some weeks; if the present clear dry weather lasts, 
the time will pass very pleasantly. 

lUh. I am spending September in Patagonia, much in the same 
manner as I should in England, viz. in shooting; in this case how¬ 
ever there is the extra satisfaction of knowing that one gives fresh 
provisions to the ship’s company. To day I shot another deer & 
an Agouti or Cavy. The latter weighs more than 20 pounds & 
affords the very best meat I ever tasted. Whilst shooting, I walked 
several miles within the interior; the general features of the coun¬ 
try remain the same, an undulating sandy plain, covered with 
coarse herbage, & which as it extends, gradually becomes more 
level. The bottoms of some of the vallies are green with clover; 
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it is by cautiously crawling so as to peep into these that the game 
is shot. 

If a deer has not seen you stand upright, generally it is pos¬ 
sessed with an insatiable curiosity to find out what you are; & to 
such an extent, that I have fired several times without frightening 
it away. 

September 15ih. The Spaniards whom we some time since thought 
were Indians, have been employed hunting for us, & have generally 
bivouacced near the coast. They offered to lend me a horse to ac¬ 
company them in one of their excursions; of this I gladly accepted. 
The party consisted of 9 men & one woman; the greater number 
of the former wei c pure Indians, the others most ambiguous; but 
all alike were most wild in their appearance & attire. As for the 
woman, she was a perfect nondescript; she dressed & rode like a 
man, & till dinner I did not guess she was otherwise. The hunters 
catch everything with the two or three balls fastened to the thongs 
of leather; the manner of proceeding is to form themselves into a 
sort of crescent, each man less than a quarter of a mile apart; one 
goes some way ahead & endeavours to drive the animals towards 
the others & thus in a manner encircling them. I saw one most 
beautiful chase; a fine Ostrich tried to escape; the Gauchos pur¬ 
sued it at a reckless pace, each man whirling the balls round his 
head; the foremost at last threw them, in an instant the Ostrich 
rolled over & over, its legs being fairly lashed together by the 
thong. Its dpng struggles were most violent. The men then 
formed a ring & drove to the centre several cavies; they only 
killed one; but their riding was most excellent, especially in the 
quickness & precision with which they turn. The horses are soon 
fatigued from such violent exercise & it is necessary often to change 
them & pick out fresh ones from the herd which always accom¬ 
panies a party. At this time of year, the eggs of the ostrich is their 
chief prize. In this one day they found 64—out of which 44 were 
in two nests, the rest scattered about by ones or twos. They also 
catch great numbers of Armadilloes. In the middle of the day 
they lighted a fire & soon roasted some eggs & some armadilloes 
in their hard cases. They had neither water, salt or bread; of the 
two latter for weeks together they never taste; so that it makes 
little difference to them where they live. 
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Like to snails, all their property is on their backs & their food 
around them. It is very interesting to watch, whilst seated round 
the fire, the swarthy but expressive countenances of my half¬ 
savage hosts. The creature of a woman flirted & actually was 
affected; she pretended to be frightened at my gun & screamed 
out “no est cargado?” We returned to the beach in the evening, 
where the same scene of eggs & armadilloes occurred again and 
I went on board. My feet were a good deal tired, the stirrups being 
so small that even without shoes I had difficulty in getting in the 
two first toes. The Gauchos always have these uncovered & 
separate from the other three. 

Sunday^ September IQth. The party who went out to shoot fresh pro¬ 
visions brought home 2 deer, 3 Cavies & an Ostrich. With the net 
also a most wonderful number of fish were caught; in one drag more 
than a tun weight were hauled up, including ten distinct species. 

17th & ISth. Have been employed during these two days with 
various marine animals, which I procured from the beach & by 
dredging. What we had for dinner to day would sound very odd 
in England:—Ostrich dumpling & Armadilloes; the former would 
never be recognised as a bird but rather as beef. The Armadilloes 
when, unlike to the Gauchos’ fashion, cooked without their cases, 
taste & look like a duck. Both of them are very good. 

19th, Walked to the plains beyond the sand hillock & shot some 
small birds for specimens. It is a complete puzzle to all of us, how 
the Ostriches, Deer, Cavies, &c. which are so very numerous, con¬ 
trive to get water. Not one of us has seen the smallest puddle 
(excepting the well which is 8 feet deep) & it is scarcely credible 
they can exist without drinking. I should think this sandy country 
in the summer time must be a complete desert; even now in 
spring & all the flowers in bud, the sun is very powerful, there 
being no shelter & the heat being reflected from the sand hillocks. 

20th. Staid on board. 

21st, In the morning there was a good deal of wind; so that I did 
not leave the ship. 

22nd, Had a very pleasant cruize about the Bay with the Captain 
& Sulivan. We staid some time on Punta Alta about ten miles 
from the ship; here I found some rocks. These are the first I have 
seen, & are very interesting from containing numerous shells & 
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the bones of large animals. The day was perfectly calm; the smooth 
water & the sky were indistinctly separated by the ribbon of mud 
banks: the whole formed a most unpicturesque picture. It is a 
pity such bright clear weather should be wasted on a country, 
where half its charms do not appear. We got on board just in time 
to escape a heavy squall & rain. 

Sundayy September 2Srd. A large party was sent to fish in a creek 
about 8 miles distant; great numbers of fish were caught. I walked 
on to Punta Alta to look after fossils; & to my great joy, I found 
the head of some large animal, imbedded in a soft rock. It took me 
nearly three hours l;o get it out. As far as I am able to judge, it is 
allied to the Rhinoceros. I did not get it on board till some hours 
after it was dark. 

24ith. Employed in carefully packing up the prizes of yesterday. In 
the morning one of the Schooners arrived, & the other is shortly 
expected. They have had a very bad passage of 6 days. Mr 
Rowlett brings back an excellent account of Rio Negro. Nothing 
could exceed the civility of the Governor & the inhabitants; it was 
rendered the more striking from the contrast of our reception at 
the fort of Baia Blanca. 

25th. The schooner has been taken to the creek. Mr Wickham & a 
party of men have erected tents on shore & are living there, during 
the refit of the vessel. I accompanied the little settlement & whilst 
they were rigging the tents I walked to Punta Alta & again ob¬ 
tained several fossils. I came quite close to an Ostrich on her 
nest; but did not see her till she rose up & with her long legs 
stretched across the country. 

2Qth. The weather is most beautiful. Passing from the splendour of 
Brazil to the tame sterility of Patagonia has shown to me how very 
much the pleasure of exercise depends on the surrounding scenery. 

27th. That no time may be lost during the altering of the schooner, 
we have changed our anchorage & stood further out, so as to 
survey some of the outer banks. 

28thy 29th <& Sunday 80th. We have been for these three days cruizing 
about the mouth of the harbour. The two latter were boisterous, 
& there was a considerable swell on the sea. I, as usual, was very 
sick & miserable; my only comfort is, that two or three of the 
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officers are but very little better & that like to myself they always 
feel the motion when first going out of harbor. 

October 1st The morning threatened us with heavy weather; but it 
blew over in a hail storm. We have anchored near to a cliff, upon 
which the Captain intends to erect some land-mark as a guide in 
entering the harbor. 

2nd, Early in the morning the Captain with a large party landed in 
the four whale boats. Dinner for all hands was taken, as it was 
intended to work at the land-mark all day & return in the evening. 
King & I went in one direction to geologize & Mr Bynoe in an¬ 
other to shoot. During our walk I observed the wind had 
freshened & altered its point; but I paid no further attention to 
it. When we returned to the beach, we found two of the boats 
hauled up high & dry & the others gone on board. The Captain, 
two hours previously, had had some difficulty in getting off & now 
the line of white breakers clearly showed the impossibility. It was 
an unpleasant prospect to pass the night with thin clothes on the 
bare ground; but it was unavoidable, so we made the best of it. 
Mr Stokes & Johnson were left in command & made what arrange¬ 
ments they could. At night no supper was served out; as we were 
18 on shore & very little food left. We made a sort of tent or 
screen with the boat’s sails & prepared to pass the night. It was 
very cold, but by all huddling in a heap we managed pretty well 
till the rain began, & then we were sufficiently miserable. 

8rd. At day-break things wore a very bad appearance. The sky 
looked dirty & it blew a gale of wind; a heavy surf was roaring 
on the beach; & what was the worst of all, the men thought this 
weather would last. The Beagle was pitching very deeply & we 
thought it not impossible she would be forced to slip cable & run 
out to sea. We afterwards heard she rode it out well, but that some 
of the seas went right over her, although having 120 fathoms of 
cable out. It was now time to look after our provisions: we break¬ 
fasted on some smaD birds & two gulls, & a large hawk which was 
found dead on the beach. Our dinner was not much better, as it 
consisted in a fish left by the tide & the bones of the meat, which 
we were determined to keep for the next day. In the evening, 
however, to our great joy & surprise the wind lulled & the Captain 
in his boat was able to come within some hundred yards of the 
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coast; he then threw over a cask with provisions, which some of 
the men swam out to & secured. This was all very well; but against 
the cold at night there was no remedy. Nothing would break the 
wind, which was so cold that there was snow in the morning on 
the Sierra de Ventana. I never knew how painful cold could be ; 
I was unable to sleep, even for a minute, from my body shivering 
so much. The men also who swam for the provisions suffered ex¬ 
tremely, from not being able to get warm again. 

October Uh. By the middle of the next day we were all on board the 
Beagle; & most throughily after our little adventure did we enjoy 
its luxuries. In the evening we moved our anchorage and stood in 
towards our old place. 

5th, Some of the men felt rather unwell, but none of us are made at 
all ill by it. The wind has been very light all day, & we have made 
little progress. 

5th, We beat up the channel against a strong breeze & anchored at 
night in the old place opposite the well. The sand-hillock here is 
christened ‘‘Anchor-stock hill”. 

Sunday 7th, I walked to the creek where the tents are pitched for 
preparing the Schooners, & slept there during the night. Wickham 
has established quite a comfortable little town: an encampment 
in the open air always has something charming about it. Even a 
Gypsie’s hut in England makes me rather envious; but here, in 
the wide plain, the little establishment made quite a picture. This 
creek has been very useful for the vessels. The larger one is nearly 
ready for sea, & the other will be so in a few days. 

5th, The Captain had bought from the Gaucho soldiers a large 
Puma or South American lion, & this morning it was killed for 
its skin. These animals are common in the Pampas; I have fre¬ 
quently seen their footsteps in my walks. It is said they will not 
attack a man; though they evidently are quite strong enough. 
The Gauchos seciired this one by first throwing the balls & en¬ 
tangling its front legs; they then lassoed or noosed him, when by 
riding round a bush & throwing other lassos, he was soon lashed 
firm and secured. 

After breakfast I walked to Punta Alta, the same place where 
I have before found fossils. I obtained a jaw bone, which con¬ 
tained a tooth: by this I found out that it belongs to the great 
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ante-diluvial animal the Megatherium. This is particularly inter¬ 
esting as the only specimens in Europe are in the King’s collection 
at Madrid, where, for all purposes of science they are nearly as 
much hidden as if in their primseval rock. I also caught a large 
snake, which at the time I knew to be venomous; but now I find 
it equals in its poisonous qualities the Rattle snake. In its struc¬ 
ture it is very curious, & marks the passage between the common 
venomous & the rattle snakes. Its tail is terminated by a hard 
oval point, & which, I observe, it vibrates as those possessed with 
a more perfect organ are known to do. 

October 9th. Staid on board. 

10th. In the morning there was a fresh breeze, & I did not go on shore. 

llth. Took a long walk in a straight line into the interior; un¬ 
interesting as the country is, we certainly see it in by far the best 
time. It is now the height of Spring; the birds are all laying their 
eggs & the flowers in full blossom. In places the ground is covered 
with the pink flowers of a Wood Sorrell & a wild pea, & dwarf 
Geranium. Even with this & a bright clear sky, the plain has a 
dreary & monotonous aspect. 

12jf^. To day I walked much further within the country; but all to 
no use; every feature in the landscape remains the same. I found 
an Ostriche’s nest, which contained 27 eggs. Each egg equals in 
weight 11 of a common hens; so that the quantity of food in this 
nest was actually the same as 297 hens’ eggs. We had some dif¬ 
ficulty in getting on board; as there was a very fresh breeze, right 
in our teeth. 

18th, Sunday IMh <6 15th. On Sunday the Schooners came down 
from the creek & anchored alongside. Their appesirance is much 
improved by their refit; but they look very small. “La Paz’’ is 
the largest, carrying 17 tuns; La Lifevre only llj. Between the 
two they have 15 souls. Mr Stokes & Mellersh are in La Paz; 
Mr Wickham & King in the other. They sail on Wednesday. I look 
forward to our separation with much regret; our society on board 
can ill afford to lose such very essential members. I am afraid the 
whole party will undergo many privations; the cabin in the smaller 
one is at present only 2 & ^ feet high! Their immediate business 
will be to survey South of B. Blanca: & at the end of next month 
we meet them at Rio Negro, in the bay of St Bias. 
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October IQih. Again I walked to Punta Alta to look for fossil bones: 
on the road I crossed the track of a large herd of the Guanaco or 
American Camel; the marks were as large as a cow, but more cloven. 
We laid in a good stock of fresh provisions for sea, as 6 deer were 
shot & great numbers of fish caught. 

11th. The Beagle & the two Schooners, forming a little fleet, sailed 
together & anchored at night in the entrance of the Bay. 

ISth. We continued to sound. At noon the Schooners made sail for 
the South; we gave them three hearty & true cheers for a farewell. 

l^th. The Captain landed for half an hour at Monte Hermoso, (or 
Starvation point as we call it) to take observations. I went with 
him & had the good luck to obtain some well preserved fossil 
bones of two or three sorts of Gnawing animals. One of them 
must have much resembled the Agouti, but it is smaller. We are 
now at night pressing on for the Rio Plata. 

20<A. The wind is very light. 

Sunday 21st & 22nd. During these two days it has been a thick fog, 
with light breezes. We are all getting anxious for the moment of 
receiving letters to arrive. Moreover, there is another substantial 
reason; our bread fails us on next Sunday, at present all hands are 
on a 2/3 allowance. The detainment from the Schooners is the 
cause of the miscalculation in the stores. 

28rd. The fog cleared away, only to disappoint us with an un¬ 
favourable breeze, 

2Uh. The night was pitch dark, with a fresh breeze. The sea from 
its extreme luminousness presented a wonderful & most beautiful 
appearance; every part of the water which by day is seen as foam, 
glowed with a pale light. The vessel drove before her bows two 
billows of liquid phosphorus, & in her wake was a milky train. 
As far as the eye reached the crest of every wave was bright; & 
from the reflected light, the sky just above the horizon was not so 
utterly dark as the rest of the Heavens. It was impossible to be¬ 
hold this plain of matter, as it were melted & consuming by heat, 
without being reminded of Milton’s description of the regions of 
Chaos & Anarchy. 

25th. A fair breeze, right aft; we have not for the last 24 hours gone 
less than 6 knots an hour. It may sound strange, but it is neces- 
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sary for a person to be some time in a ship, before he understands 
how to enjoy a favourable wind; it is something like the pleasure 
of riding fast, although with no particular end in view; & this 
pleasure must be solely derived from habit. In the same manner, 
during a fair breeze, nothing can be more delightful than the 
general cheerfulness which pervades the whole ship. 

October The day has been very cloudy: but what are clouds & 
gloom to those who have just heard from their friends at home. 
My letters from Shrewsbury are dated May 12th & June 28th. 
Receiving letters unfits one for any occupation; so that I have 
done nothing but read the newspapers; it is rather a laborious 
undertaking & to make it tolerable it requires the high interest 
of the present politicks of England.^ 

27th, Went to the city to purchase some things. 

Sunday 2Sth. Rode with Mr Hammond to dine with a friend of his, 
who has an Estancia in the country. The town is built on a pro¬ 
montory & for two or three miles behind it an irregular suburb 
extends. It is in this neighbourhead alone that the ground is en¬ 
closed. On each side of us the hedges were composed of enormous 
Agaves & in the vacant places were large Cacti. I have seldom 
seen anything more strange to an Europaean eye than the ap¬ 
pearance which from this cause the fields presented. The house of 
the gentleman (Mr Grenville) with whom we were going to dine, 
was situated in the open camp; but from the large orchards sur¬ 
rounding it, the place had an unusually cheerful air. In the garden 
Peaches, Quinces, Apples, Vines, Figs, Lemons & Oranges 
flourished with great luxuriance: the two latter formed most de¬ 
lightfully shady walks. Numerous Olive trees were in flower; 
these very much resemble the Ilex, their leaves are however 
narrower & longer. After a very pleasant dinner we returned to 
the ship, Mr Grenville is one of the few Englishmen who has 
served under the Brazilian flag, & who is a gentleman. He is of 
a poor but good family & was, as a very young man (amongst 
many others) enticed out by Lord Cochrane when he served the 
Chilians. Subsequently to this, Mr Grenville had the command 
of a large Brazilian frigate, & in it fought some gallant actions. He 
is now married to a very pleasant, & what is very rare, domestic 
Spanish lady. With her he got the Estancia, where he is now living. 
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October 29^A. Walked round the fortifications; & entered the country- 
through the gate by which the English took M. Video. The degree 
to which the ground near to the city is strewed with the bones of 
cattle & horses, is truly astonishing & quite corresponds to the 
annual vast export of hides. In the evening dined with Mr Parry 
& met there Cap. Paget of the Samarang. Our old friend the 
Samarang came here a few weeks after we sailed to the South: 
the Druid having gone to England. 

SOth, We got under weigh early in the morning for Buenos Ayres, 
but a fresh breeze right in our teeth lasted the whole day; so that 
when we anchored at night, we had not made much progress. 

QlsU A beautiful day: but the wind has been steadily against us. 
In the evening all the ropes were coated & fringed with Gossamer 
web. I caught some of the Aeronaut spiders which must have 
come at least 60 miles. How inexplicable is the cause which in¬ 
duces these small insects, as it now appears in both hemispheres, 
to undertake their aerial excursions. 

November 1^^. A calm delightful day. I know not the reason, why 
such days always lead the mind to think of England & home. It 
would seem as if the serenity of the air allowed the thought with 
greater ease to pass & repass the long interval. 

2nd, Passing the Guard-ship (who this time treated us with greater 
respect) we anchored at noon in the outer roads. The boats were 
lowered & a large party of officers went on shore; the landing is 
very awkward; frorxi the shoalness of the water a cart is obliged 
to come a long way out to meet the boat. We immediately went 
out riding: there is no way of enjoying the shore so throughily as 
on horseback: after being for some months in a ship, the mere 
prospect of living on dry land is very pleasant, & we were all 
accordingly in high spirits. It is from this cause, I suppose, that 
most foreigners believe English sailors are all more or less mad. 

8rd. The city of Buenos Ayres is large, & I should think one of the 
most regular in the world. Every street is at right angles to the 
one it crosses; so that all the houses are collected into solid squares 
called “quadras”. On the other hand the houses themselves are 
like our squares, all the rooms opening into a neat little court. 
They are generally only one story high, with flat roofs; which are 
fitted with seats & are much frequented by the inhabitants in 
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Summer. In centre of the town is the Plaza, where all the public 
offices, Fortress, Cathedral &c. are. It was here that the old Vice¬ 
roys lived before the revolution. The general assemblage of build¬ 
ings possesses considerable architectural beauty, although none 
individually do so. In the evening went out riding with Hammond 
& in vain tried to reach the camp; in England any one would pro¬ 
nounce the roads quite impassible; but the bullock waggons do 
continue to crawl slowly on, a man however generally goes ahead 
to survey which is the best part to be attempted. I do not suppose 
they travel one mile per hour, & yet with this the bullocks are 
much jaded: it is a great mistake to imagine with the improved 
roads and increased velocity of travelling, that in the same pro¬ 
portion the cruelty towards the animals becomes greater. For 
some miles round the town the country is enclosed by ditches & 
hedges of Agave or Aloes with Fennel. One ride is sufficient to 
account for the horror which the few English gentlemen who re¬ 
side here express for Buenos Ayres, In our ride we passed the 
public place for slaughtering the cattle: the beasts were all 
lassoed in the Corral, so that there was no skill shown. The only 
thing which surprised me is the wonderful strength of horses com¬ 
pared to bullocks. After being caught round the horns, one horse 
dragged them to any distance; the poor beast after vainly in its 
efforts ploughing up the ground to resist the force, would dash at 
full speed to one side; the horse immediately turns to receive the 
shock, & stands so firmly as almost to throw the bullock down 
when he comes to the end of the lasso. When brought to the spot 
for killing, the matador with great caution cuts the hamstrings 
& then being disabled sticks them; it is a horrible sight: the ground 
is made of bones, & the men, horses & mud are stained by blood. 

Sunday^ November Uh. Walked into several of the Churches, & ad¬ 
mired the brilliancy of the decorations for which the city is cele¬ 
brated. It is impossible not to respect the fervor which appears to 
reign during the Catholic service as compared with the Protestant. 
The effect is heightened by the equality of all ranks. The Spanish 
lady with her brilliant shawl kneels by the side of her black servant 
in the open aisle. 

I visited the Museum, which is attached to the only remaining 
convent. Although esteemed as second to none by the inhabitants, 
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it is very poor. In the evening went out riding with Hamond; we 
saw the first starting of a troop of waggons for Mendoza. Changing 
the bullocks, they travel day & night, but even with this it takes 
50 days. These waggons are very narrow & long; they are thatched 
with reeds & stand on wheels, the diameter of which is 10 feet. 
They are drawn by 6 bullocks, which are urged on by a goad at 
least 20 feet long. It is suspended within the roof, so that it can 
be easily used; the point is sharp & for the intermediate bullocks 
a small point projects downwards. For the wheel bullocks a short 
goad is kept in the waggon. All this apparatus at first looks like 
implements of war. 

November 5th. Rode about 6 leagues into the camp, to an English 
Estanoia. The country is very level & in places from Willows & 
Poplars being planted by the ditches, much resembled Cambridge¬ 
shire. Generally it is open & consists either of bright green turf or 
large tracts of a very tall Sow-thistle, (8 or 9 feet high). Even the 
veryroadswereburrowed bytheViscache. This animal is nocturnal 
in its habits; in structure it is allied to the Cavies, having gnaw¬ 
ing teeth & only three toes to its hind legs; it differs in having a 
tail. The holes made by this animal yearly cause the death of many 
of the Gauchos. As Head mentions, every burrow is tenanted by 
a small owl, who, as you ride past, most gravely stares at you. 

6th. Spent the day in shopping & in gaining information relative 
to the geology of the country. I trust when the Beagle returns 
for the winter to the Rio Plata I shall be able to make some long 
excursions in this unpicturesque but curious country. Buenos 
Ayres is an excellent place for making purchases. There are many 
shops kept by Englishmen & full of English goods. Indeed the 
whole town has more of an Europsean look than any I have seen 
in S. America. One is called back to the true locality, both by the 
Gauchos riding through the streets with their gay coloured 
Ponchos, & by the dress of the Spanish ladies. This latter, although 
not differing much from an English one, is most elegant & simple. 
In the hair (which is beautifully arranged) they wear an enormom 
comb; from this a large silk shawl folds round the upper part of 
the body. Their walk is most graceful, & although often dis¬ 
appointed, one never saw one of their charming backs, without 
crying out, “how beautiftil she must be”.*® 
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November 7tii. We expected to have gone on board to day, but from 
bad weather & other causes, the sailing of the Beagle has been 
deferred for a few days. In the evening Capt. FitzRoy & myself 
dined at Mr Gore’s, the English Charge d’affaires. We had a very 
pleasant evening: we met there Colonel Harcourt Vernon, one of 
the most rare instances of a tourist leaving the beaten tracks of 
Europe. He has already travelled in Egypt & having a strong 
wish to see Tropical scenery came to Rio de Janeiro. And as he 
says, one walk amidst the glories of Brazil well repays the trouble 
of crossing the Atlantic. Colonel Vernon is now going to under¬ 
take a most laborious journey, namely to cross the Pampas to 
Lima, from whence to Mexico & so home. 

8th. In the evening went to the Theatre; I did not understand one 
word; yet, <&> which I should think was different from other 
languages,—it sounded most distinct & energetic. We saw here 
the universal custom amongst the Spaniards of separating the 
women from the men. In the boxes they are together, but the 
pit is full of men & the gallery of women. The price for the boxes 
is about 14 pence or two paper dollars: for the rest of the house 
it is only one, or sevenpence of English money. 

9th. Called with Capt. FitzRoy on Donna Clara or Mrs Clarke. The 
history of this woman is most strange. She was originally a hand¬ 
some young woman, transported for some atrocious crime. On 
board the convict ship on its passage outwards, she lived with the 
Captain. Some time before coming to the Latitude of Buenos 
Ayres she planned with the rest of the convict women to murder 
all on board excepting a few sailors. She with her own hands 
killed the Captain, & by the help of a few sailors brought the ship 
into Buenos Ayres. After this she married a man of considerable 
property & now inherits it. Everybody seems to have forgotten 
her crimes, from the extraordinary labours she underwent in 
nursing our soldiers after the disastrous attempt (our flags are 
now in the Cathedral) to take this city. Mrs Clarke is now an old 
decrepid woman: with a masculine face, & evidently even yet a 
most ferocious mind. Her commonest expressions are “I would 
hang them all. Sir”. “I would kill him. Sir.” For smaller 
offences, “I would cut their fingers off”. The worthy old lady 
looks as if she would rather do it, than say so. 
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November \01h. Breakfasted with Mr Gore & at noon went on board: 
in the evening made sail for Monte Video, but as the night was 
dirty came to an anchor. 

Sunday llfA. The wind is unfavourable & we do not make much 
progress. Every day is now of consequence, as it is one out of the 
summer. 

12th & IQih. The wind continues dead in our teeth & although 
carrying on night & day we get on very slowly. In the evening it 
blew hard & we dropped anchor. 

With. This morning we entered the harbor at noon; after having 
fairly conquered as foul a wind as ever blew. I received letters 
dated July 26, August 15th & 18th. 

ISiA. Spent the whole day in the city. 

16th. The dilatory method of doing business in this place again de¬ 
tained me all morning; in the evening enjoyed with Hamond a 
delightful gallop over the grassy plains. We called on our way 
back on a Spanish family. Here I fost saw the well known & uni¬ 
versal custom, of the young ladies giving to the gentlemen present 
a rose; the Signoritas make their little present with much grace 
& elegance. The Signora at the same time, tells you with due 
formality, to consider the house as your own. 

Itth. Boisterous weather; glad should I be, if the day for taking an 
everlasting farewell of the Rio Plata was near at hand. 

Sunday ISth. After divine service on board, I took a quiet ride over 
the open plains which border the river. 

19th. Employed in packing up specimens of Natural History for 
England. 

20th. Went out collecting on the Mount. In the course of my walk 
I came quite close to two of the great lizards of this country. 
From the nose to end of tail the length must have been at least 
8 feet. 

21#i. All day long provisions & stores are hoisting in; never, without 
excepting Pljunouth, have I seen the ship, even the quarter deck 
[more] crowded with all sorts of things. I am glad of it, for I am 
impatient to be again at sea. I suspect however before our return 
there will be oftener occasion for patience than for the contrary 
extreme. 
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November 22nd, Rode with Mr Hamond to the Rio St Lucia; the 
distance is about 12 miles & the path lies over an undulating plain 
of turf. On our return we were obliged to go some miles round to 
avoid one of the great beds of thistles. These are quite impas¬ 
sible, as they are armed with long prickles, & grow close together 
to the height of six feet. Riding is the only source of enjoyment 
in this country. 

28 rd. At night there was a grand ball given in order to celebrate the 
re-establishment of the President. It was a much gayer scene 
than I should have thought this place could have produced; the 
desire which the inhabitants have on such occasions of appearing 
splendidly dressed is excessive: & to gratify it the ladies will spare 
no sacrifices. The music was in very slow time & the dancing, 
although most formal, possessed much gracefulness. The ball was 
given in the Theatre; nothing surprised me so much as the 
arrangements of the house; every part not actually occupied by 
the dancers was entirely open to the lowest classes of society; so 
that all the passages to the boxes, back parts of the pitt, were 
filled by any people who liked to look on; & nobody ever seemed 
even to imagine the possibility of disorderly conduct on their 
parts. How different are the habits of Englishmen, on such 
Jubilee nights! 

2Uh, Went to the Theatre & heard the opera of Cenerentola.^ 

Sunday 25th. Rode with Mr Parry to Las Pietras; a pretty village 
so called from some rocks of a singular shape. One calls a village 
pretty in this country, if it possesses a dozen fig trees & is situated 
a hundred feet above the general level. 

2Qth. The ship got under weigh at noon, but we anchored at night 
without leaving M. Video. The occasion of this delay caused a 
painful scene on board. During the morning the heat on shore 
was excessive, & far more intolerable than that of the Tropics. 
I fully felt the truth of what Mr Daniell has ascertained to be the 
fact; namely that the difference between the heat of the sun’s 
rays & temperature of the atmosphere increases as the latitude 
becomes higher & in a greater ratio than the temp, decreases. 
Hence it happens that the thermometer would actually rise higher 
when exposed to the sun in London than under the Equator; also 
it proves how completely all the effects of climate depend on mean 
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temperature. The day had been beautiful, but the barometer fore¬ 
told a change, so that in a calm we anchored & struck our top 
gallant masts. It was not in vain, a little after 10 o’clock the 
squall struck us & it blew heavily all night. 

November 27th. The morning was dirty, but the afternoon was fair 
& we ran up the river about 30 miles in order to pump in fresh 
water. Anchored off the cliffs called Santa Maria. 

28th. A beautiful day; but the fair wind of yesterday is now foul. 
We sail direct for the bay St Bias, where we appointed to meet 
the Schooners by the 20th of this month. After meeting them we 
push directly onw'irds to Terra del Fuego, so that we may not 
loose any more of tliese precious long days. I thank our good 
fortune that the Mount is at last out of sight; & I sincerely trust 
we may not see its outline for several months to come. 

29th dt 80th. Beautiful days, calm sea, & a fine breeze; what can the 
heart of man desire more? 

December 1st. In the evening the weather looked threatening; & 
during the first watch there was a strong breeze; it died away in a 
baffling calm, which the sailors call the ‘‘Doldrums”. 

Sunday 2nd. A cloudy day with a strong breeze. 

3rd. We anchored at night not far from the entrance of St Bias. 
Within a few miles the two Schooners were at anchor. Mr Wick¬ 
ham came on board & reports all well in the vessels. They had a 
fine passage from Bahia Blanca; but during the month they have 
been surveying these coasts, there has been much dirty weather; 
& a little wind soon raises a great sea. The report of the Bay of San 
Bias is so bad, that I suppose we shall not enter it. 

Uh. We ran down alongside the Schooners; & all the necessary 
business between them & the Beagle was carried on with the 
greatest activity. The morning passed away most merrily in hear¬ 
ing & relating everything which has happened since we parted. 
The coast, however, on which the Schooners have been employed 
seems to be even more uninteresting than that of Bahia Blanca. 
The instructions for the next three months are as follows:— 
Mr Wickham, after cauking La Lifevre at R. Negro, runs up B. 
Blanca; returns immediately & joins Mr Stokes, who will be em¬ 
ployed in this neighbourhead. They then in company sail for Port 
Desire; & from that point, these little vessels will survey the coast 
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up to Rio Negro. The Beagle will meet them there in March; 
which month being very boisterous, our whole fleet intend lying 
snug in the river. All the officers dined together in the gun-room; 
soon after which the Beagle made sail. We are now with a rattling 
breeze & a bright moon scudding for Nassau Bay, behind Cape 
Horn. 

December 5th & Qth. During these two delightful days we have been 
gliding onwards; but at a very slow pace. I have been employed 
in examining some small Crustacea; most of which are not only of 
new genera, but very extraordinary ones. 

7th i& Sth. Fine, light weather. 

Sunday From the high irregular swell, there must have been 
bad weather to the South, so that we are lueky in escaping it. 

lO^A. A strong breeze; at noon we were a little to the South of Port 
Desire. 

llth» The Barometer had given good warning of a change of 
weather: it is the anniversary of our first attempt to get out of 
the English channel, & as on that day we were met by a heavy 
breeze from the S.W. With me the association was perfect though 
not very satisfactory, between the two days: my stomach plainly 
declared it was of terrestrial origin & did not like the sea. 

12th, It continued to blow fresh & in the middle of the day suddenly 
freshened into the heaviest squall I have ever seen. Luckily it gave 
us good notice, so that every thing was furled & the ship put be¬ 
fore the wind; it is always interesting to watch the progress of a 
squall; the black cloud with its rising arch, which gives passage 
to the wind; then the line of white breakers, which steadily ap¬ 
proaches, till the ship heels over & the squall is heard whistling 
through the rigging. The climate during the few last days has 
undergone a complete change. The temp, varies from 45^ to 50®, 
& the air has the bracing feel of an English winter day. But the 
most curious thing is to see the hammocks piped down at half 
after seven & the sun some way above the horizon; it is a spectacle 
we have not beheld for the last 15 months. 

Idih, In the evening the wind veered round & became fair: we are 
however some leagues further North than we were two days ago; 
so much for those unlucky South Westers. 
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December lUh. Light variable wind, generally against us. 

\5th. Very foggy; every thing conspires to make our passage long. 
This evening the low land South of the Straits of Magellan was 
just visible from the deck. 

Sunday l^th. We made the coast of Tierra del Fuego a little to the 
South of Cape St Sebastian, & then altering our course ran along 
a few miles from the shore. The Beagle had never visited this part 
before; so that it was new to every body. Our ignorance whether 
any natives lived here, was soon cleared up by the usual signal of 
a smoke; & shortly by the aid of glasses we could see a group & 
some scattered Indians evidently watching the ship with interest. 
They must have lighted the fires immediately upon observing the 
vessel, but whether for the purpose of communicating the news 
or attracting our attention, we do not know. The breeze was fresh 
& we ran down about 50 miles of coast & anchored for the night. 
The country is not high, but formed of horizontal strata of some 
modern rock, which in most places forms abrupt cliffs, facing the 
sea. It is also intersected by many sloping vallies, these are 
covered with turf & scattered over with thickets & trees, so as to 
present a cheerful appearance. The sky was gloomy & the atmo¬ 
sphere not clear, otherwise the views would in some places have 
been pretty. At a great distance to the South was a chain of lofty 
mountains, the summits of which glittered with snow. We are at 
anchor to the South of St Paul’s head. 

17th, The Ship rolled so much during the night from the exposed 
anchorage, that there was no comfort to be obtained. At daylight, 
which is about 8 o’clock, we got under weigh & with a fair breeze 
stood down the coast. At Port St Policarpo, the features of the 
country are changed; high hills clothed in brownish wood take 
the place of the horizontal formations. A little after noon we 
doubled Cape St Diego & entered the famous Straits Le Maire. 
We had a strong wind with the tide; but even thus favoured it 
was easy to perceive how great a sea would rise were the two 
powers opposed to each other. The motion from such a sea is 
very disagreeable; it is called “pot boiling”, & as water boiling, 
breaks irregularly over the ship’s sides. We kept close to the 
Fuegian shore; the outline of the rugged inhospitable Staten land 
was visible amidst the clouds. In the afternoon we anchored in 
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the bay of Good Success; here we intend staying some days. In 
doubling the Northern entrance, a party of Fuegians were watch¬ 
ing us; they were perched on a wild peak overhanging the sea 
& surrounded by wood. As we passed by they all sprang up & 
waving their cloaks of skins sent forth a loud sonorous shout; this 
they continued for a long time. These people followed the ship up 
the harbor, & just before dark we again heard their cry & soon 
saw their fire at the entrance of the Wigwam which they built for 
the night. After dinner the Captain went on shore to look for a 
watering place; the little I then saw showed how different this 
country is from the corresponding zone in the Northern Hemi¬ 
sphere. To me it is delightful being at anchor in so wild a country 
as Tierra del F.; the very name of the harbor we are now in, 
recalls the idea of a voyage of discovery; more especially as it is 
memorable from being the first place Capt. Cook anchored in on 
this coast; & from the accidents which happened to Mr Banks & 
Dr Solander.^ The harbor of Good Success is a fine piece of 
water & surrounded on all sides by low mountains of slate. These 
are of the usual rounded or saddle-backed shape, such as occur in 
the less wild parts of N. Wales. They differ remarkably from the 
latter in being clothed by a very thick wood of evergreens almost 
to the summit. The last time Cap. FitzRoy was here was in 
winter; he says the landscape was of the same brownish tint & 
but little more snow on the hills. The Barometer had been very 
low & this evening it suddenly rose 8/10 of an inch, & now at 
night it is blowing a gale of wind & rain, & heavy squalls sweep 
down upon us from the mountains. Those who know the com¬ 
fortable feeling of hearing the rain & wind beating against the 
windows whilst seated round a fire, will understand our feelings: 
it would have been a very bad night out at sea, & we as well as 
others may call this Good Success Bay. 

December 18fA. The Captain sent a boat with a large party of oflScers 
to communicate with the Fuegians. As soon as the boat came within 
hail, one of the four men who advanced to receive us began to shout 
most vehemently, & at the same time pointed out a good landing 
place. The women & children had all disappeared. When we landed 
the party looked rather alarmed, but continued talking & making 
gestures with great rapidity. It was without exception the nu)st 
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curious & interesting spectacle I ever beheld. I would not have 
believed how entire the difference between savage & civilized man 
is. It is greater than between a wild & domesticated animal, in 
as much as in man there is greater power of improvement. The 
chief spokesman was old & appeared to be head of the family; the 
three others were young powerful men & about 6 feet high. From 
their dress &c. &c. they resembled the representations of Devils on 
the Stage, for instance in Der Freischutz. The old man had a 
white feather cap, from under which, black long hair hung round 
his face. The skin is dirty copper colour. Reaching from ear to 
ear & including the upper lip, there was a broard red coloured 
baiid of paint; & parallel & above this, there was a white one; so 
that the eyebrows eyelids were even thus coloured. The only 
garment was a large guanaco skin with the hair outside. This was 
merely tlirown over their shoulders, one arm & leg being bare; 
for any exercise they must be absolutely naked. Their very atti¬ 
tudes were abject, & the expression distrustful, surprised & 
startled. Having given them some red cloth, which they im¬ 
mediately placed round their necks, we became good friends. This 
was shown by the old man patting our breasts & making some¬ 
thing like the same noise which people do when feeding chickens. 
I walked with the old man & this demonstration was repeated be¬ 
tween us several times. At last he gave me three hard slaps on the 
breast & back at the same time, & making most curious noises. 
He then bared his bosom for me to return the compliment, which 
being done, he seemed highly pleased. Their language does not 
deserve to be called articulate. Capt. Cook says it is like a man 
clearing his throat; to which may be added another very hoarse 
man trying to shout & a third encouraging a horse with that 
peculiar noise which is made in one side of the mouth. Imagine 
these sounds & a few gutterals mingled with them, & there will 
be as near an approximation to their language as any European 
may expect to obtain. Their chief anxiety was [to] obtain knives; 
this they showed by pretending to have blubber in their mouths 
& cutting instead of tearing it from the body; they called them in 
a continued plaintive tone cuchilla,—^probably a corruption from 
a Spanish word. They are excellent mimics, if you cough or yawn 
or make any odd motion they immediately imitate you. Some of 
the officers began to squint & make monkey like faces; but one of 
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the young men, whose face was painted black with white band 
over liis eyes, was most successful in making still more hideous 
grimaces. When a song was struck up, I thought they would have 
fallen down with astonishment; & with equal delight they viewed 
our dancing and immediately began themselves to waltz with one 
of the officers. They knew what guns were & much dreaded them, 
& nothing would tempt them to take one in their hands. Jemmy 
Button came in the boat with us; it was interesting to watch their 
conduct to him. They immediately perceived the difference & 
held much conversation between themselves on the subject. The 
old man then began a long harangue to Jemmy, who said it was 
inviting him to stay with them; but the language is rather dif¬ 
ferent & Jemmy could not talk to them. If their dress & appear¬ 
ance is miserable, their manner of living is still more so. Their food 
chiefly consists in limpets & muscles, together with seals & a few 
birds; they must also catch occassionally a Guanaco. They seem 
to have no property excepting bows & arrows & spears. Their 
present residence is under a few bushes by a ledge of rock: it is no 
ways sufficient to keep out rain or wind; & now in the middle of 
summer it daily rains & as yet each day there has been some sleet. 
The almost impenetrable wood reaches down to high water mark; 
so that the habitable land is literally reduced to the large stones 
on the beach; & here at low water, whether it may be night or day, 
these wretched looking beings pick up a livelihood. I believe if 
the world was searched, no lower grade of man could be found. 
The Southsea Islanders are civilized compared to them, & the 
Esquimaux, in subterranean huts, may enjoy some of the comforts 
of life. After dinner the Captain paid the Fuegians another visit. 
They received us with less distrust & brought with them their 
timid children. They noticed York Minster, (who accompanied us) 
in the same manner as Jemmy, & told him he ought to shave, & 
yet he has not 20 hairs on his face, whilst we all wear our un¬ 
trimmed beards. They examined the color of his skin; & having 
done so, they looked at ours. An arm being bared, they expressed 
the liveliest surprise & admiration. Their whole conduct was such 
an odd mixture of astonishment & imitation, that nothing could 
be more laughable & interesting. The tallest man was pleased with 
being examined & compared with a tall sea-man, in doing this he 
tried his best to get on rather higher ground & to stand on tip¬ 
toes. He opened his mouth to show his teeth & turned his face 
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en profil; for the rest of his days doubtless he will be the beau ideal 
of his tribe. Two or three of the officers, who are both fairer & 
shorter than the others (although possessed of large beards) were, 
we think, taken for ladies. I wish they would follow our supposed 
example & produce their “squaws”. In the evening we parted 
very good friends; which I think was fortunate, for the dancing 
& “ sky-larking ” had occassionally bordered on a trial of strength. 

December 19th. I determined to attempt to penetrate some way into 
the country. There is no level ground & all the hills are so thickly 
clothed with wood as to be quite impassable. The trees are so close 
together & send otf their branches so low down, that I found ex¬ 
treme difficulty in pushing my way even for gun-shot distance. 
I followed therefore the course of a mountain torrent; at first from 
the cascades & dead trees, I hardly managed to crawl along; but 
shortly the open course became wider, the floods keeping clear the 
borders. For an hour I continued to follow the stream, & was well 
repaid by the grandeur of the scene. The gloomy depth of the 
ravine well accorded with the universal signs of violence. In every 
direction were irregular masses of rock & uptorn trees, others de¬ 
cayed & others ready to fall. To have made the scene perfect, 
there ought to have been a group of Banditti. In place of it, a 
seaman (who accompanied me) & myself, being armed & roughly 
dressed, were in tolerable unison with the surrounding savage 
Magnificence. We continued ascending till we came to what I 
suppose must have been the course of a water-spout; & by its 
course reached a considerable elevation. The view was imposing 
but not very picturesque, the whole wood is composed of the 
antarctic Beech (the Winter’s bark & the Birch are comparatively 
rare). This tree is an evergreen, but the tint of the foliage is 
brownish yellow; hence the whole landscape has a monotonous 
sombre appearance; neither is it often enlivened by the rays of 
the sun. At this highest point the wood is not quite so thick; but 
the trees, though not high, are of considerable thickness. Their 
curved & bent trunks are coated with lichens, as their roots are 
with moss; in fact the whole bottom is a swamp, where nothing 
grows except rushes & various sorts of moss. The number of de¬ 
caying & fallen trees reminded me of the Tropical Forest. But in 
this still solitude, death instead of life, is the predominant spirit. 
The delight which I experienced, whilst thus looking around, was 
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increased by the knowledge that this part of the forest had never 
before been traversed by man. 

December 20th. I was very anxious to ascend some of the moxmtains in 
order to collect the Alpine plants & insects. The one which I partly 
ascended yesterday was the nearest, & Capt. FitzRoy thinks it is 
certainly the one which Mr Banks ascended, although it cost him 
the lives of two of his men & very nearly that of Dr Solander. 
I determined to follow a branch of the watercourse, as by this 
means all danger of losing yourself even in the case of a snow 
storm is removed. The difficulty of climbing was very great: as 
the dead & living trunks were so close, that in many places it was 
necessary to push them down to make a path. I then gained a 
clearer place & continued following the rivulet. This at last 
dwindled away, but having climbed a tree I took the bearing of 
the summit of the hill with a compass & so steered a straight 
coiurse. I had imagined the higher I got, the more easy the 
ascent would be; the case however was reversed. From the effects 
of the wind, the trees were not above 8 or 10 feet high, but with 
thick & very crooked stems; I was obliged often to crawl on my 
knees. At length I reached what I imagined to be green turf; but 
was again disappointed by finding a compact mass of little beech 
trees about 4 or 5 feet high. These were as thick as Box in the 
border of a flower garden. For many yards together my feet never 
touched the ground. I hailed with joy the rocks covered with 
Lichens & soon was at the very summit. The view was very fine, 
expecially of Staten-land & the neighbouring hills; Gk)od Success 
Bay with the little Beagle were close beneath me. In ascending 
the bare summit, I came close to two Guanaco, & in the course 
of my walk saw several more. These beautiful animals are truly 
alpine in their habits, & in their wildness well become the sur¬ 
rounding landscape. I cannot imagine anything more graceful 
than their action: they start on a canter & when passing through 
rough ground they dash at it like a thorough bred hunter. The 
noise they make is very peculiar & somewhat resembles the neigh¬ 
ing of a colt. A ridge connected this hill with one several miles 
distant & much more lofty, even so that snow was lying on it; as 
the day was not far advanced I determined to walk there & collect 
on the road. Some time after I left this hill (Bank’s Hill, Capt. 
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FitzRoy), a party of 6 from the ship reached it, but by a more 
difficult path; but in descending they found an easier. After two 
hours & a half walking I was on the top of the distant peak; it was 
the highest in the immediate neighbourhead & the waters on each 
side flowed into different seas. The view was superb, & well was 
I repaid for the fatigue. I could see the whole neck of land which 
forms the East of Strait Le Maire; from Cape St Diego as far as 
the eye could reach up the N.W. coast; & what interested me 
most was the whole interior country between the two seas. The 
Southern was mountainous & thickly wooded; the Northern ap¬ 
peared to be a flat swamp & at the extreme N.W. part there was 
an expanse of water, but this will be hereafter examined. It 
looked dirty in the S.W. & I was afraid to stay long to enjoy this 
view over so wild & so unfrequented a country. When Sir J. Banks 
ascended one of these mountains it was the middle of January, 
which corresponds to our August & is certainly as hot as this 
month, & even with the occurrence of a snow-storm, the mis¬ 
fortunes they met with are inexplicable. The snow was lying on 
the E.S.E. side of the hills, & the wind was keen, but on the lee 
side the air was dry & pleasant. Between the stony ridges & the 
woods there is a band of peat bogs & over this the greater part of 
my track lay; but nearly all the difficulty was avoided by follow¬ 
ing a regular path which the Guanaco frequent; by following this 
I reached in much shorter time the forest & began the most 
laborious descent through its entangled thickets. I collected 
several alpine flowers, some of which were the most diminutive 
I ever saw; & altogether most thoroughly enjoyed the walk. 

December 21^^. The Beagle got under weigh at 4 a.m. & doubtless to 
the grief of the Fuegians. The same evening we were with them they 
departed in a body, but yesterday they returned with a reinforce¬ 
ment of natives who most likely came to beg for ‘‘ Cuchillas We 
doubled Cape Good Success, then the wind fell light & it became 
misty. So calm a sea & atmosphere would have stirprised those 
who think that this is the region where winds & waters never cease 
fighting. 

22nd. In the morning watch it freshened into a fine Easterly wind; 
which is about as lucky & rare an event as getting a prize ticket 
in a lottery. We soon closed in with the Bamevelts; & running 
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past Cape Deceit with its stony peaks, about 3 o’clock doubled 
the old-weather-beaten Cape Horn. The evening was calm & bright 
& we enjoyed a fine view of the surrounding isles. The height of 
the hills varies from 7 or 800 to 1700, & together they form a grand 
irregular chain. Cape Horn, however, demanded his tribute & by 
night sent us a gale right in our teeth. (28rd.) With close reefed 
sail the Beagle made good weather of it; & much to her credit fell 
nothing to leeward. 

December 24^/i. In the morning of the 24th Cape Horn was on our 
weather bow. We now saw this notorious point in its proper form, 
veiled in a mist & its dim outline surrounded by a storm of wind & 
water. Great black clouds were rolling across the sky & squalls of 
rain & hail swept by us with very great violence: so that the Captain 
determined to run into Wigwam cove. This harbor is a quiet 
little basin behind Cape Spencer & not far from Cape Horn. And 
here we are in quite smooth water; & the only thing which reminds 
us of the gale which is blowing outside, is the heavy puffs or 
Whyllywaws, which every 5 minutes come over the mountains, 
as if they would blow us out of the water. 

This being Christmas day, all duty is suspended, the seamen 
look forward to it as a great gala day; & from this reason we re¬ 
mained at anchor. Wigwam Cove is in Hermit Island; its situation 
is pointed out by Kater’s Peak, a steep conical mountain 1700 feet 
high, which arises by the side of, & overlooks the bay, Sulivan, 
Hamond & myself started after breakfast to ascend it; the sides 
were very steep so [as] to make the climbing very fatiguing, & 
parts were thick with the Antarctic Beech. From the summit a 
good geographical idea might be obtained of the surrounding isles 
& distant main land. These islands would appear to be the termina¬ 
tion of the chain of the Andes; the mountain tops only being 
raised above the ocean. Whilst looking round on this inhospitable 
region we could scarcely credit that man existed on it. On our 
return on board, we were told we had been seen from the ship. 
This we knew to be impossible, as the Beagle is anchored at the 
mouth of the harbor & close under a lofty peak, behind which is 
Kater’s. As it was certain men had been seen crawling over the 
rock on this hill, they must have been Fuegians. From their 
position, all our parties were in view; & what must have been 
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their feelings of astonishment—^the whole of Wigwam Cove re¬ 
sounded with guns fired in the Caverns at the Wild fowl; we three 
also screaming to find out echos; Sulivan amusing himself by 
rolling down the precip[ic]es huge stones, & I impetuously ham¬ 
mering with my geological tools the rocks. They must have thought 
us the powers of darkness; or whatever else, fear has kept them 
concealed. Wigwam Cove has frequently been visited; it was 
named by Mr Waddell. The Chanticleer, with Capt. Forster re¬ 
mained here some months; the remains of the tent where he 
swung the Pendulum exist yet. 

The sky looked ominous at sunset; & in the middle of the night, 
the hands were turned up to let go another anchor, for it blew a 
tremendous gak. 

Decetinher The weather continues unsettled & most exceedingly 
unpleasant; on the hills snow falls, & in the vallies continued rain 
& wind. The temperature in day-time is about 45° & at night it 
falls to 88° or 40°; from the continued cloudy state of the atmo¬ 
sphere, the sun’s rays seldom have much power. Considering this 
is the middle of the summer & that the latitude is nearly the same 
as Edinburgh, the climate is singularly uncongenial. Even on the 
fine days, there is a continual succession of rain or hail storms; so 
that on shore there is not a dry spot. 

27thy 2Sth cfc 29th, To our great loss, the weather during these three 
days has been very bad, with much rain & violent squalls from 
the S.W. Yesterday the Captain went to reconnoitre the bays 
formed by the many islands at the back of Hermit’s. I accom¬ 
panied him, but the weather is so bleak & raw, as to render 
boating rather disagreeable. We ascended some of the hills, which 
as usual, showed us the nakedness of the land. 

In most of the coves there were wigwams; some of them had 
been recently inhabited. The wigwam or Fuegian house is in 
shape like a cock of hay, about 4 feet high & circular; it can only 
be the work of an hour, being merely formed of a few branches & 
imperfectly thatched with grass, rushes &c. As shell fish, the chief 
source of subsistence, are soon exhausted in any one place, there 
is a constant necessity for migrating; & hence it comes that these 
dwellings are so very miserable. It is however evident that the 
same spot at intervals, is frequented for a succession of years. The 
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wigwam is generally built on a hillock of shells & bones, a large 
mass weighing many tuns. Wild celery, Scurvy-grass, & other 
plants invariably grow on this heap of manure, so that by the 
brighter green of the vegetation the site of a wigwam is pointed 
out even at a great distance. 

The sea is here tenanted by many curious birds, amongst 
which the Steamer is remarkable; this [is] a large sort of goose, 
which is quite unable to fly, but uses its wings to flapper along 
the water; from thus beating the water it takes its name. Here 
also are many Penguins, which in their habits are like fish, so 
much of their time do they spend under water, & when on the 
surface they show little of their bodies excepting the head; their 
wings are merely covered with short feathers. So that there are 
three sorts of birds which use their wings for more purposes than 
flying; the Steamer as paddles, the penguin as fins, & the Ostrich 
spreads its plumes like sails to the breeze. 

December 80th. Remained at anchor. 

81st. The sun having at last shown itself at the proper time, ob¬ 
servations were obtained, & as the weather did not look quite so 
bad we put to sea. 

January 1st. For this & the following day we had a moderate wind 
from the old quarter S.W.; we all thought that after so much bad 
weather we should at least have a few fine days; the wind lulled 
& we hailed with joy a light air from the East. But in a couple of 
hours it veered to the North & then blew a strong gale from the 
S.W. This is always accompanied by constant rain & a heavy 
sea; & now {2nd, 8rd,) after four days beating we have scarcely 
gained a league. Can there be imagined a more disagreeable way 
of passing time? Whilst weathering the Diego Ramirez rocks, the 
Beagle gave an unusual instance of good sailing; with close reefed 
topsails & courses & a great sea running, close haided to the wind, 
she made 7^ knots. 

4tth-01h. During all these precious days we have been beating day 
& night against the Westerly winds. The cause of our slow pro¬ 
gress is a current which is always setting round the coast & which 
counterbalances the little which can be gained by beating up 
against strong winds & a heavy sea. After passing the Rdefonsos 
rocks it blew strong, & in 24 hours we were rather to leeward of 
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them. After this the wind was steady from the N.W. with much 
rain, & we drifted down to the Latitude of 57° 28'. On the 8th it 
blew what sailors term a strong gale (it is the first we have had); 
the Beagle is however so good a sea boat, that it makes no great 
difference. To day (9th) the weather has been a little better, but 
now at night the wind is again drawing to the old quarter. We 
doubled Cape Horn on the 21st, since which we have either been 
waiting for good, or beating against bad weather, & now we 
actually are about the same distance, viz, a hundred miles, from 
our destination. There is however the essential difference of being 
to the South instead of the East. Besides the serious & utter loss 
of time & the necessary discomforts of the ship heavily pitching 
& the miseries of C'mstant wet & cold, I have scarcely for an hour 
been quite free from sea-sickness. How long the bad weather may 
last, I know not; but my spirits, temper, & stomach, I am well 
assured, will not hold out much longer. 

January lOfA, A gale from the S.W. 

llfA. A very strong breeze, with heavy squalls; by carrying a press 
of sail, we fetched within a mile of Christmas Sound. This rough 
precipitous coast is known by a mountain which from its castel¬ 
lated form was called by Capt. Cook, York Minster. We saw it 
only to be disappointed, a violent squall forced us to shorten sail 
& stand out to sea. To give an idea of the fury of the unbroken 
ocean, clouds of spray were carried over a precipice which must 
have been 200 feet high. 

12th, A gale with much rain, at night it freshened into a regular 
storm. The Captain was afraid it would have carried away the 
close reefed main topsail. We then continued with merely the try¬ 
sails & storm stay sail. 

Sunday 18th. The gale does not abate: if the Beagle was not an ex¬ 
cellent sea-boat & our tackle in good condition, we should be in 
distress. A less gale has dismasted & foundered many a good ship. 
The worst part of the business is our not exactly knowing our 
position: it has an awkward sound to hear the officers repeatedly 
telling the look out man to look well to leeward. Our horizon was 
limited to a small compass by the spray carried by the wind; the 
sea looked ominous; there was so much foam, that it resembled 
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a dreary plain covered by patches of drifted snow. Whilst we were 
heavily labouring, it was curious to see how the Albatross with its 
widely expanded wings, glided right up the wind. 

Noon. At noon the storm was at its height; & we began to 
suffer; a great sea struck us & came on board; the after tackle 
of the quarter boat gave way & an axe being obtained they were 
instantly obliged to cut away one of the beautiful whale boats; the 
same sea filled our decks so deep, that if another had followed it 
is not difficult to guess the result. It is not easy to imagine what 
a state of confusion the decks were in from the great body of 
water. At last the ports were knocked open & she again rose 
buoyant to the sea. In the evening it moderated 4fe we made out 
Cape Spencer (near Wigwam Cove), & running in, anchored behind 
false Cape Horn. As it was dark there was difficulty in finding a 
place; but as the men & officers from constant wet were much 
tired, the anchor was “ let go ” in the unusual depth of 47 fathoms. 
The luxury of quiet water after being involved in such a warring 
of the elements is indeed great. It could have been no ordinary 
one, since Capt. FitzRoy considers it the worst gale he was ever 
in. It is a disheartening reflection that it is now 24 days since 
doubling Cape Horn, since which there has been constant bad 
weather, & we are now not much above 20 miles from it. 

January lUh. The winds certainly are most remarkable; after such a 
storm as yesterday’s, it blew a heavy gale from the S.W, As we are 
in smooth water it does not so much signify. We stood to the North 
to find an harbour; but after a wearying search in a large bay did 
not succeed. I find I have suffered an irreparable loss from yester¬ 
day’s disaster in my drying paper & plants being wetted with salt 
water. Nothing resists the force of an heavy sea; it forces open 
doors & sky lights, & spreads universal damage. None but those 
who have tried it, know the miseries of a really heavy gale of wind. 
May Providence keep the Beagle out of them. 

15th. Standing to the East, we found a most excellent anchorage in 
Goeree Sound & moored ship, secure from wind & sea. We shall 
probably remain here some weeks as the Puegians & Matthews are 
to be settled here, & there will be some boat expeditions. The object 
of our disastrous attempt to get to the Westward was to go to the 
Fuegian—^York Minster’s—country. Where we now are is Jemmy 
Button’s & most luckily York Minster from his free choice intends 
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to live here with Matthews 4 S:; Jemmy. Goeree Sound is situated 
by Lennox Island & near to the Eastern entrance of Beagle 
Channell. 

January IQth. The Captain took two boats to search for a good place 
for the settlement. We landed & walked some miles across the 
country. It is the only piece of flat land the Captain has ever met 
with in Tierra del Fuego, & he consequently hoped it would be better 
fitted for agriculture. Instead of this it turned out to be a dreary 
morass only tenanted by wild geese & a few Guanaco. The section 
on the coast showed the turf or peat to be about 6 feet thick & 
therefore quite unfit for our purposes. We then searched in dif¬ 
ferent places both in & out of the woods, but nowhere were able 
to penetrate to the seal; the whole country is a swamp. The Cap¬ 
tain h&s in consequence determined to take the Fuegians further 
up the country. This place seems to be but sparingly inhabited. 
In one place we found recent traces, even so that the fire where 
limpets had been roasted, was yet warm. York Minster said it had 
only been one man; “very bad man” and that probably he had 
stolen something. We found the place where he had slept. It 
positively afforded no more protection than the form of a hare. 
How very little are the habits of such a being superior to those of 
an animal. By day prowling along the coast & catching without 
art his prey, & by night sleeping on the bare ground. 

17th & l%th. Spent in preparing for a long excursion in the boats. 
In consequence of the impossibility of finding any ground fit for 
cultivation, the Captain determined to take the whole party to 
J. Button’s country in Ponsonby Sound. 

19^A. In the morning three whale-boats & the Yawl started with a 
fair wind. We were 28 in number & the yawl carried the outfit 
given to Matthews by the missionary society. The choice of 
articles showed the most culpable folly & negligence. Wine glasses, 
butter-bolts, tea trays, soup turins, mahogany dressing case, fine 
white linen, beavor hats & an endless variety of similar things, 
shows how little was thought about the country where they were 
going to. The means absolutely wasted on such things would have 
purchased an immense stock of really useful articles. Our course 
lay towards the Eastern entrance of the Beagle Channel & we 
entered it in the afternoon. The scenery was most curious & inter¬ 
esting; the land is indented with numberless coves & inlets, & as 
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the water is always calm, the trees actually stretch their boughs 
over the salt water. In our little fleet we glided along, till we 
found in the evening a corner snugly concealed by small islands. 
Here we pitched our tents & lighted our fires. Nothing could look 
more romantic than this scene; the glassy water of the cove & the 
boats at anchor; the tents supported by the oars, & the smoke 
curling up the wooded valley formed a picture of quiet & re¬ 
tirement. 

January 20th. We began to enter to day the part of the country 
which is thickly inhabited. As the channel is not generally more 
than three or 4 miles broard, the constant succession of fresh objects 
quite takes away the fatigue of sitting so many hours in one posi¬ 
tion. The Beagle Channel was first discovered by Capt. FitzRoy 
during the last voyage, so that it is probable the greater part of the 
Fuegians had never seen Europaeans. Nothing could exceed their 
astonishment at the apparition of our four boats; fires were lighted 
on every point to attract our attention & spread the news. Many 
of the men ran for some miles along the shore. I shall never forget 
how savage & wild one group was. Four or five men suddenly 
appeared on a cliff near to us; they were absolutely naked & with 
long streaming hair. Springing from the ground & waving their 
arms around their heads, they sent forth most hideous yells. Their 
appearance was so strange, that it was scarcely like that of earthly 
inhabitants. We landed at dinner time; the Fuegians were not at 
first inclined to be friendly, for till one boat pulled in before the 
others, they kept their slings in readiness. We soon delighted them 
by trifling presents such as tying red tape round the forehead; it 
is very easy to please, but as difficult to make them content; the 
last & first word is sure to be ‘‘yammerschooner” which means 
“give me*\ At night we in vain endeavoured to find an un¬ 
inhabited cove; the natives being few in number were quiet & 
inoffensive. {21st) In the morning however, a fresh party having 
arrived, they became troublesome; some of the men picked up 
stones & the women & children retreated; I was very much afraid 
we should have had a skirmish; it would have been shocking to 
have fired on such naked miserable creatures. Yet their stones & 
slings are so destructive that it would have been absolutely neces¬ 
sary. In treating with savages. Europaeans labor under a great 
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disadvantage untill the cruel lesson is taught, how deadly fire¬ 
arms are. Several times when the men have been tired & it was 
growing dark, all the things have been packed up to remove our 
quarters; & this solely from our entire inability to frighten the 
natives. One night the Captain fired double barrelled pistols close 
to their faces, but they only rubbed their heads, & when he 
flourished his cutlass, they were amused & laughed. They are such 
thieves & so bold cannabals that one naturally prefers separate 
quarters. 

The country on each side of the channel continues much the 
same; slate hills, thickly clothed by the beech woods, run nearly 
parallel to the water. The low point of view from a boat & the 
looking along one valley & thus loosing the beautiful succession 
of ridges, is nearly destructive to picturesque effect. 

January 22nd. After an unmolested night in what would appear to be 
neutral ground between the people we saw yesterday & Jemmy’s, 
we enjoyed a delightful pull through the calm water. The Northern 
mountains have become more lofty & jagged. Their summits are 
partially covered with snow & their sides with dark woods; it was 
very curious to see as far as the eye ranged, how exact & truly 
horizontal the line was at which trees ceased to grow. It precisely 
resembled on a beach the high water mark of drift sea-weed. At 
night we arrived at the junction with Ponsonby Sound; we took 
up our quarters with a family belonging to Jemmy’s, or the 
Tekenika people. They were quiet & inoffensive & soon joined the 
seamen round a blazing fire. Although naked they streamed with 
perspiration at sitting so near to a fire, which we found only com¬ 
fortable, They attempted to join Chorus with the songs, but the 
way in which they were always behind hand was quite laughable. 
A canoe had to be despatched to spread the news & in the morning 
a large gang arrived. 

2Srd. Many of them had run so fast that their noses were bleeding, 
& they talked with such rapidity that their mouths frothed, & as 
they were all painted white, red & black, they looked like so many 
demoniacs, who had been fighting. We started accompanied by 
12 canoes, each holding 4 or 5 people, & turning down Ponsonby, 
soon left them far behind. Jemmy Button now perfectly knew 
the way & he guided us to a quiet cove, where his family used 
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formerly to reside. We were sorry to find that Jemmy had quite 
forgotten his language, that is as f&r as talking. He could however 
xmderstand a little of what was said. It was pitiable but laughable, 
to hear him talk to his brother* in English & ask him in Spanish 
whether he understood it. I do not suppose any person exists with 
such a small stock of language as poor Jemmy, his own language 
forgotten, & his English ornamented with a few Spanish words, 
almost unintelligible. Jemmy heard that his father was dead; but 
as he had had a “ dream in his head ” to that effect, he seemed to 
expect it & not much care about it. He comforted himself with 
the rational reflection “me no help it”. Jemmy could never find 
out any particulars about his father, as it is their constant habit 
never to mention the dead. We believe they are buried high up in 
the woods; anyhow Jemmy will not eat land birds because they 
live on dead men. This is one out of many instances where his 
prejudices are recollected, although language forgotten. When we 
arrived at Woollya (Jemmy’s cove) we found it far better suited 
for our purposes than any place we had hitherto seen. There was 
a considerable space of cleared & rich ground, & doubtless 
Europsean vegetables would flourish well. We found a strange 
family living there, & having made them friends, they in the 
evening sent a canoe to Jemmy’s relations. We remained in this 
place till the 27th, during which the labors of our little colony 
commenced. On the 24th the Fuegians began to pour in. Jemmy’s 
mother, brothers, and uncle came; the meeting was not so inter¬ 
esting as that of two horses in a field.^® The most curious part was 
the astonishing distance at which Jemmy recognized his brother’s 
voice. To be sure their voices are wonderfully powerful. I really 
believe they could make themselves heard at treble the distance 
of an Englishman. All the organs of sense are highly perfected; 
sailors are well known for their good eye-sight, & yet the Fuegians 
were as superior as another almost would be with a glass. When 
Jemmy quarrelled with any of the officers, he would say “me see 
ship, me no tell”. Both he & York have invariably been in the 
right, even when objects have been examined with a glass. Every¬ 
thing went on very peacibly for some days. Three houses were 
built, & two gardens dug & planted; & what was of more conse¬ 
quence the Fuegians were very quiet & peadble. At one time there 
* Man violently crying along side. [C.D.] 
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were about 120 of them; the men sat all day long watching ovir 
proceedings & the poor women working like slaves for their sub¬ 
sistence. The men did not manifest much surprise at anything & 
never even appeared to look at the boats. Stripping for washing 
& our white skins, seemed most to excite their attention. They 
asked for everything they saw & stole what they could. Dancing 
& singing absolutely delighted them. Things thus remained so 
quiet, that others & myself took long walks in the surrounding 
hills & woods. On the 27th, however, suddenly every woman & 
child & nearly all the men removed themselves & we were watched 
from a neighbouring hill. We were all very uneasy at this, as 
neither Jemmy or York understood wliat it meant, & it did not 
promise peace for the establishment. We were quite at a loss to 
account for it. Some thought that they had been frightened by 
our cleaning & firing off our fire-arms the evening before; perhaps 
it had some connection with a quarrell between an old man & one 
of our sentries. The old man being told not to come so close, spat 
in the seaman’s face & then retreating behind the trench, made 
motions, which it was said, could mean nothing but skinning or 
cutting up a man. He acted it over a Fuegian who was asleep & 
eyed at the same time our man, as much as to say, this is the way 
I should like to serve you. Whatever might have been the cause 
of the retreat of the Fuegians, the Captain thought it advisable 
not to sleep another night there. All the goods were therefore 
moved to the houses & Matthews & his companions prepared to 
pass rather an aweful night. Matthews behaved with his usual 
quiet resolution: he is of an eccentric character & does not appear 
(which is strange) to possess much energy & I think it very doubt¬ 
ful how far he is qualified for so arduous an undertaking. In the 
evening we removed to a cove a few miles distant & in the morning 
returned to the settlement. {2%th.) We found everything quiet; the 
canoes were employed in spearing fish & most of the people had 
returned. We were very glad of this & now hoped everything 
would go on smoothly. The Captain sent the Yawl & one Whale 
boat back to the ship; & we in the other two re-entered the Beagle 
channel in order to examine the islands around its Western en¬ 
trance. To everyone’s surprise the day was overpoweringly hot, 
so much so that our skin was burnt; this is quite a novelty in 
Tierra del Fuego. The Beagle Channel is here very striking, the 
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view both ways is not intercepted, & to the West extends to the 
Pacific. So narrow & straight a channel & in length nearly 120 
miles, must be a rare phenomenon. We were reminded that it was 
an arm of the sea, by the number of Whales which were spouting 
in different directions. The water is so deep that one morning two 
monstrous whales were swimming within a stone’s throw of the 
shore. In the evening having pitched our tents, unfortunately a 
party of Fuegians appeared. If these barbarians were a little less 
barbarous, it would have been easy, as we were superior in num¬ 
bers, to have pushed them away & obliged them to keep beyond a 
certain line: but their courage is like that of a wild beast, they 
would not think of their inferiority in numbers, but each individual 
would endeavour to dash yoiu* brains out with a stone, as a tiger 
would be certain under similar circumstances to tear you. We 
sailed on till it was dark & then found a quiet nook; the great 
object is to find a beach with pebbles, for they are both dry & 
yield to the body, & really in our blanket bags we passed very 
comfortable nights. It was my watch till one o’clock. There is 
something very solemn in such scenes; the consciousness rushes 
on the mind <in> how remote a corner of the globe you are then in. 
All tends to this end; the quiet of the night is only interrupted by 
the heavy breathing of the men & the cry of the night birds; the 
occasional distant bark of a dog reminds one that the Fuegians 
may be prowling close to the tents ready for a fatal rush. 

January 2^ih. In the morning we arrived at the point where the chan¬ 
nel divides & we entered the Northern arm. The scenery becomes 
very grand. The mountains on the right are very lofty & covered 
with a white mantle of perpetual snow. From the melting of this 
numbers of cascades poured their waters through the woods into 
the channel. In many places, magnificent glaciers extended from 
the mountains to the water’s edge. I cannot imagine anything more 
beautiful than the beryl blue of these glaciers, especially when 
contrasted by the snow. The occurrence of glaciers reaching to the 
water’s edge & in summer, in Lat. 56^ is a most curious phe¬ 
nomenon: the same thing does not occur in Norway under Lat. 
70®. From the number of small ice-bergs the channel represented 
in miniature the Arctic ocean. One of these glaciers placed us for 
a minute in most imminent peril. Whilst dining in a little bay 
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about half a mile from one & admiring the beautiful colour of its 
vertical & overhanging face, a large mass fell roaring into the 
water. Our boats were on the beach; we saw a great wave rushing 
onwards, & instantly it was evident how great was the chance of 
their being dashed into pieces. One of the seamen just got hold 
of the boat as the curling breaker reached it: he was knocked over 
& over but not hurt & most fortunately our boat received no 
damage. If they had been washed away, how dangerous would 
our lot have been, surrounded on all sides by hostile savages & 
deprived of all provisions.*’' 

January SOth. The scenery was very grand, we were sailing parallel 
as it were to tlie haoklvme of Tierra del [Fuego], the central granitic 
ridge, which has determined the form of all the lesser ones. It was 
a great comfort finding all the natives absent; the outer coast 
during the summer is on account of the seals their chief resort. 
At night we had miserable quarters; we slept on boulders, the 
intervals being filled up with putrefying sea-weed, & the water 
flowed to the very edge of the tent. 

8l5i. The channel now ran between islands; & this part was entirely 
unknown; it rained continually & the weather well became its bad 
character. 

February let & 2nd, The country was most desolate, barren & unfre¬ 
quented : we landed on the East end of Stuart Island, which was 
our furthest point to the West, being about 150 miles from the ship. 

Sunday 3rd. Miserable weather; we proceeded by the outside coast 
to the Southern entrance or arm of the Beagle Channel & thus 
commenced our return. 

Uh <fc bth. Nothing happened till the evening before reentering 
Ponsonby Sound. We met a large body of Fuegians, & had a 
regular auction to purchase fish. By the means of old buttons & 
bits of red cloth, we purchased an excellent supper of fish. 

Qth. Arrived at the settlement. Matthews gave so bad an account 
of the conduct of the Fuegians that the Captain advised him to 
return to the ship. Prom the moment of our leaving, a regular 
system of plunder commenced, in which not only Matthews, but 
York & Jemmy suffered. Matthews had nearly lost all his things; 
& the constant watching was most harassing & entirely prevented 
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him from doing anything to obtain food &c. Night & day large 
parties of the natives surrounded his house.* One day, having 
requested an old man to leave the place, he returned with a large 
stone in his hand. Another day, a whole party advanced with 
stones & stakes, & some of the younger men & Jemmy’s brother 
were crying. Matthews thought it was only to rob him & he met 
them with presents. I cannot help thinking that more was meant. 
They showed by signs they would strip him & pluck all the hairs 
out of his face & body. I think we returned just in time to save his 
life. The perfect equality of all the inhabitants will for many years 
prevent their civilization, even a shirt or other article of clothing 
is immediately torn into pieces. Until some chief rises, who by 
his power might be able to keep to himself such presents as animals 
&c. &c., there must be an end to all hopes of bettering their con¬ 
dition. It would not have been so bad if all the plunder had re¬ 
mained in one family or tribe. But there was a constant succession 
of fresh canoes & each one returned with something. Jemmy’s own 
relations were absolutely so foolish & vain as to show to strangers 
what they had stolen & the method of doing it. 

It was quite melancholy leaving our Fuegians amongst their 
barbarous countrymen. There was one comfort; they appeared to 
have no personal fears. But, in contradiction of what has often 
been stated, 8 years has been sufficient to change savages into as 
far as habits go, complete & voluntary Europseans. York, who was 
a full grown man & with a strong violent mind, will I am certain 
in every respect live as far as his means go, like an Englishman. 
Poor Jemmy looked rather disconsolate & certainly would have 
liked to have returned with us; he said “they were all very bad 
men, no ‘ sabe ’ nothing ’’. Jemmy’s own brother had been stealing 
from him; as Jenuny said, “ what fashion do you call that ”. I am 
afraid whatever other ends this excursion to England produces, 
it will not be conducive to their happiness. They have far too 
much sense not to see the vast superiority of civilized over un¬ 
civilized habits, yet I am afraid to the latter they must return.*® 

We took Matthews & some of the clothes which he had buried, 
in the boat & made sail. The Captain to save time determined to 
go to the South & outside of Navarin Island, instead of our re¬ 
turning into the Beagle channel. We slept at night at the S. 

* They tryed to tire him out by making iuoeas. ntriaes. [C.D.] 
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entrance of Ponsonby Sound, & in the morning {7th) started for 
the ship. There was a fresh breeze & a good deal of sea, rather 
more than is pleasant for a boat, so that on reaching in the evening 
the Beagle, there was the pleasure of smooth water joined to that 
of returning after 20 days absence. The distance we have run in 
the boats has been about 800 miles & as it was in an East & West 
direction it afforded an excellent geological section of the country. 

February Sth <& 9th. The ship remained in Goree Sound. 

Sunday 10^. Removed to a bay North of Orange Bay. 

\lth-15ih. The Captain in his boat paid the Fuegians a visit, & has 
brought back a very prosperous account of them. Very few of the 
things belonging to Jemmy, York or Fuegia had been stolen & the 
conduct of the natives was quite peacible. If the garden succeeds, 
this little settlement may be yet the means of producing great 
good & altering the habits of the truly savage inhabitants. On the 
13th a party of eight under the command of Mr Chaffers, crossed 
Hardy Peninsula so as to reach & survey the West coast. The 
distance was not great, but from the soft swampy ground, was 
fatiguing. This peninsula, although really part of an island, may 
be considered as the most Southern extremity of America. It is 
terminated by False Cape Horn. The day was beautiful, even suf¬ 
ficiently so to communicate part of its charms to the surrounding 
desolate scenery. This & a view of the Pacific, was all that repaid 
us for our trouble. 

IQth. The same party started again & for the same object, but our 
course was rather different. Having ascended a more lofty hill, 
we enjoyed a most commanding view of the two oceans & their 
islands. The weather was beautiful; indeed ever since being in 
harbour Tierra del [Fuego] has been doing its best to make up for 
the three miserable weeks at sea. 

Sunday 17th. Divine service & a quiet day. 

18/A {& 19th. The Ship moved to Woollaston Island & during these 
days the Northern part has been surveyed. 

20th. It blew very hard, & in consequence the Captain has run across 
the bay to our old quiet place in Goree Road. The thermometer 
was 88"^ with much rain & hail. 
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February 21si. The weather prevented our returning to Woollaston 
Island & from touching at Acquirre Bay, so we made a clean run 
for Good Success Bay, 

22nd. To-night it is blowing furiously: the water is fairly tom up, 
& thick bodies of spray are whirled across the Bay. 

23rd. Last night’s gale was an unusually heavy one. We were obliged 
to let go three anchors. The boats were unable to bring off the 
wooding party, so they were obliged to make it out as well as they 
could during the night. 

Sunday 2Uh & 25th. After waiting for fine weather, on Monday 
I ascended Bank’s Hill to measure its height & found it 1472 feet. 
The wind was so strong & cold that we were glad to beat a retreat. 
If we had been an hour later, the boats could not have reached the 
shore for us. This was one of the hills I went up during our last 
visit. I was surprised that nine weeks had not effaced our foot¬ 
steps so that we could recognize to whom they belonged. 

23th. Put to sea & steered for the Falkland Islands: at night it blew 
heavily, with a great sea. The history of this climate is a history 
of its gales. 

27th <fe 2Sth. Strong breezes. 

March 1st. We arrived early in the morning at Port Louis, the most 
Eastern point of the Falkland Islands. The first news we received 
was to our astonishment, that England had taken possession of 
the Falkland Islands & that the Flag was now flying. These Islands 
have been for some time uninhabited until the Buenos Ayres 
Government a few years since claimed them & sent some colonists. 
Our government remonstrated against this, & last month the Clio 
arrived here with orders to take possession of the place. A Buenos 
Ayrean man of war was here at the time with some fresh colonists. 
Both they & the vessel returned to the Rio Plata. The present in¬ 
habitants consist of one Englishman who has resided here for some 
years & has now the charge of the British Flag, 20 Spaniards & 
three women, two of whom are negresses. The island is abundantly 
stocked with animals. There are about 5000 wild oxen, many 
horses & pigs. Wild fowl, rabbits & fish in the greatest plenty. 
Europaean vegetables will grow. And as there is an abundance of 
water & good anchorage, it is most surprising that it has not been 
long ago colonized, in order to afford provisions for Ships going 
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round the Horn. At present it is only frequented by Whalers, one 
of which is here now. 

We received all this intelligence from a French boat, belonging 
to a Whaler, which is now lying a wreck on the beach. Between 
the 12th & 18th of January, the very time when we suffered from 
the gale off Cape Horn, this fine ship parted from three anchors 
& drove on shore. They describe the gale as a perfect hurricane. 
They were glad to see us, as they were at a loss what to do: all the 
stores are saved & of course plenty of food. Capt. FitzRoy has 
offered to take them, 22 in number, in the Beagle, & to purchase 
on account of the owners any stores which we may want. The rest 
must be sacrificed. 

March 2nd. Mr Dmtn, the English resident, came on board. What a 
strange solitary life his must be: it is surprising to see how English¬ 
men find their way to every corner of the globe. I do not suppose 
there is an inhabited & civilized place where they are not to be 
found. 

8rd. Took a long walk; this side of the Island is very dreary: the 
land is low & undulating with stony peaks & bare ridges; it is uni¬ 
versally covered by a brown wiry grass, which grows on the peat. 
In this tract, very few plants are found, & excepting snipes & 
rabbits, scarcely any animals. The whole landscape from the uni¬ 
formity of the brown color, has an air of extreme desolation. 

4<A. A grievous accident happened this afternoon in the death of 
Mr Hellyer. One of the residents brought the news that he had 
found some clothes & a gun on the sea coast. We made all haste 
to the place & in a short time discovered the body, not many yards 
from the shore, but so entangled in the Kelp, that it was with dif¬ 
ficulty <it was) disengaged. It was quite evident he had shot a 
bird & whilst swimming for it, the strong stalks of the sea weed 
had caught his legs & thus caused his death. 

5th. Mr Hellyer was buried on a lonely & dreary headland. The pro¬ 
cession was a melancholy one: in front a Union jack half mast 
high was carried, & over the coffin the British ensign was thrown: 
the funeral, from its simplicity was the more solemn & suited all 
the circumstances. 

Several ships have arrived; we are now five sail in the 
harbour: an English schooner has agreed to carry the Frenchman 
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& all his stores (which we could not have done) to Monte Video & 
to receive 20 per cent at the auction. During three days I have 
been wandering about the country, breaking rocks, shooting 
snipes, & picking up the few living productions which this island 
has to boast of. It is quite lamentable to see so many casks & 
pieces of wreck in every cove & comer: we know of four large ships 
in this one harbour. One of these was the L’Uranie, a French dis¬ 
covery ship who had been round the world. The weather generally 
has been cold & very boisterous. 

Sunday y March 10th. In the evening it blew a tremendous gale of wind. 
I should never have imagined it possible for such a sea to get up 
in so few minutes. The Barometer had given most excellent warn¬ 
ing that something uncommon was coming: in the middle of the 
day it looked like a clear; but at dinner the Captain said the glass 
says we have not had the worst. About an hour afterwards it 
reached us in all its fury. The French Brig let go four anchors; the 
English schooner drove; & a little more would have added another 
wreck. At night our Yawl was swamped at her moorings. She did 
not sink, but was towed on shore & emptied; some of her gear & 
sails are lost. 

lOth to Sunday I'lth. This is one of the quietest places we have ever 
been to. Nearly all the ships are gone; & no one event has hap¬ 
pened during the whole week. The boats are employed in surveying. 

I walked one day to the town, which consists in half a dozen 
houses pitched at random in different places. In the time of the 
old Spaniards, when it was a Botany Bay for Buenos Ayres, it was 
in a much more flourishing condition. The whole aspect of the 
Falkland Islands was however changed to my eyes from that walk; 
for I found a rock abounding with shells; & these of the most 
interesting geological sera. 

Sunday 24fA. We have never before stayed so long at a place & with 
so little for the Journal. For the sake of the fossil shells, I paid a 
visit of three days to the town. In a long ride I found the coimtry 
no ways different from what it is in the neighbourhead of the ship. 
The same entire absence of trees & the same universal covering of 
brown wiry grass growing on a peat soil. The inhabitants are a 
curious mixed race; their habitations are in a miserable condition 
& deficient in almost every accomodation. The place bespeaks 
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what it has been, viz. a bone of contention between different 
nations. On Friday a sealing vessel arrived commanded by Capt. 
Lowe; a notorious & singular man, who has frequented these seas 
for many years & been the terror to all small vessels. It is com¬ 
monly said that a Sealer, Slaver & Pirate are all of a trade: they 
all certainly require bold energetic men; & amongst Sealers there 
are frequently engagements for the best “rookerys”, & in these 
affrays Capt. Lowe has gained his celebrity. In their manners, 
habits &c. I should think these men strikingly resembled the old 
Buccaneers. Capt. Lowe brought with him the people belonging 
to a vessel which was wrecked on the S.W. coast of Tierra del 
[Fuego] by the great gale of the 18th of Jan. Thus we already 
know of the loss of two vessels & a third which was got off shore. 
Capt. Lowe considers this Summer to have been the most 
boisterous he has ever seen. It is satisfactory to have felt the very 
worst weather in one of the most notorious places in the world, & 
that in a class of vessel which is generally thought unfit to double 
the Horn. Few vessels would have weathered it better than our 
little “diving duck”. 

March 26th. A short time after our arrival here, a small American 
Sealing vessel came in. Capt. FitzRoy entered into terms for buying 
it, on condition of its return before the 25th. As the vessel did not 
keep her appointment, we supposed she had failed to find her 
consort, & the Captain therefore purchased Lowe’s Schooner. She 
is a fine vessel of 170 tuns, drawing 10 feet of water and an excel¬ 
lent sea boat. If the Admiralty sanctions the provisioning & pay¬ 
ment of men, this day will be an important one in the history of 
the Beagle. Perhaps it may shorten our cruize; anyhow it will 
double the work done; & when at sea, it is always pleasant to be 
sailing in company; the consort affords an object of attention to 
break the monotonous horizon of the ocean.®* 

29th. The English Schooner will not conveniently carry all the 
Frenchmen of the wreck. The Captain offered to carry some, & 
to-day three of her officers came on board. 

April ^ih. Our Schooner sailed for Rio Negro, in order if possible to 
catch Mr Wickham before he & Mr Stokes set out in their little 
vessels on a surveying cruize. Mr Chaffers has at present the com¬ 
mand. Mr Wickham will have it eventually. The chief cause of 
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the Beagle’s present delay is the Captain having purchased what 
remained of the Frenchman’s wreck for refitting the schooner. 
During this time I have been very busy with the Zoology of the 
sea; the treasures of the deep to a natiwalist are indeed inex¬ 
haustible. 

April 6th. After cruizing about the mouth of the Sound to complete 
the survey, we stood out to sea on our way to the Rio Negro. 

7tii. Our usual luck followed us in the shape of a gale of wind; being 
in the right direction we scudded before it; by this means we ran 
a long distance, but it was miserable work; every place dark, wet 
& the very picture of discomfort. 

9th. The weather to-day is beautiful; it is the first time for three 
months that studding sails have been set. We attribute all this 
sunshine and blue sky to the change in latitude; small although 
it be. We are at present 880 miles from the Rio Negro. 

12th. We expect to arrive at our destination tomorrow morning; the 
weather latterly has been tolerably good, but there was too much 
sea to allow me to be comfortable. 

18iA. In the morning we were off the mouth of the Rio Negro. 
Nothing was to be seen of the Schooner. In vain we endeavoured, 
by firing a gun & hoisting a pilot signal, to procure intelligence 
from the shore. We suppose the sea on the bar prevented the pilot 
from coming out. Thus during the whole day we continued to 
cruize backwards & forwards. It was exceedingly annoying; as 
every one was most anxious to hear that Wickham & his party 
were all well. The coast is like what we saw so much of about 
Bahia Blanca; either sandy dunes or a horizontal line of low cliffs. 

Sunday 14ith. In the middle of the day a sail was seen a long way off 
in the S.W. We immediately made chase & soon found to our joy 
it was the Schooner. Mr Chaffers came on board & reported that 
the Schooner had made good weather of it; but that the gales had 
been very heavy. The Captain altered his plans & ordered Mr 
Chaffers to proceed directly on to Maldonado in the Rio Plata, & 
there wait our arrival. 

16<k. Whilst we were beating up to our station at the mouth of the 
Rio Negro, a small schooner was seen bearing down to us. Every 
one immediately declared they knew by the cut of her sails that 
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she was Wickham’s. It turned out differently; she was a trading 
vessel to Rio Negro & brought news of our little Schooners. They 
were all well a week since & were then ready to sail to the South 
to the Bay of St Joseph. They had suffered one loss in Williams, 
the marine, who fell overboard in the river & was drowned. As the 
distance at present is under 100 miles, the Captain determined to 
run down & pay the Schooners a visit. Mr Wickham will go in the 
Beagle to Maldonado & Mr Stokes will remain in command. This 
arrangement has materially affected me, as the Captain has offered 
that one of the little Schooners should take me up to the Rio Negro 
after sta)dng a few d»y^ in the Bay of St Joseph. For the sake of 
the geology this is of the highest interest to me; otherwise the pas¬ 
sage in 30 small a vessel will be sufficiently uncomfortable. 

April 19ih. We have been standing, during the day, across the great 
Bay of St Matthias; as the place is unsurveyed we heave to at night. 
The weather has been beautiful but too light; the mild warm 
climate & blue sky is most throughily enjoyed by all of us, after 
our boisterous cruize in the South. What we saw of the coast con¬ 
sisted entirely in horizontal cliffs; in these, the divisions of the 
strata run for miles together exactly parallel to the surface of the 
sea. It looks an El Dorado to a geologist; such modem formations 
must contain so many organic remains. 

17th. We reached St Joseph’s Bay; this is a grand circular expanse 
of water, opening by a narrow mouth into St Matthias. The crook 
of land which forms it is a remarkable feature in a chart of the 
coast of Patagonia. It was expected that Mr Wickham would 
have been here, but to our sorrow, & more especially to the French 
passengers, who are very anxious to arrive at M. Video, the little 
Schooners were not to be seen. The wind being very light & a 
strong tide setting into the bay, we were obliged to let go a stream 
anchor. This gave me a most delightful opportunity of taking a 
glimpse at the cliffs. They abounded with fossil shells & were in 
many respects very curious & interesting. My visit was so short 
that there was only time to see how much was missed. At night, 
as soon as the tide turned, the anchor was weighed & we proceeded 
in pursuit of Mr Wickham. 

18<A. The climate here is quite celestial; cloudless blue skys, light 
breezes & smooth water. We hear that this has been a very fine 
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season; how strange it is, that the short distance as compared to 
the whole surface of the globe, of this country from T. del Fuego, 
should make so much difference. So that those rapid currents in 
the atmosphere, which have attained a velocity of from 60 to 100 
miles per hour, should not even here be felt. As the wind is too 
light, every one is grumbling at this fine weather; we have been 
slowly working up the bay of St Matthias to Port St Antonio, 
where we yet hope to find the Schooners. 

April 19fh. All our plans have imdergone a complete revolution. 
During the night the soundings were very irregular & in the same 
proportion, dangerous; so that we were obliged to heave to, and in 
consequence of this a current set us far to the South. In the 
morning a fresh N.W. breeze sprung up; from these various dis¬ 
advantages, the Captain gave up the attempt to find Mr Wickham 
or of landing me at Rio Negro, & made sail for Maldonado. If the 
wind, that omnipotent & overbearing master, permits it, the 
Beagle will touch at Maldonado & proceed on to M. Video & 
Buenos Ayres. I intend stopping at the former place, as it pos¬ 
sesses the two great advantages of retirement & novelty. 

20th. It blew half a gale of wind; but it was fair, & we scudded be¬ 
fore it. Our decks fully deserved their nickname of a “half tide 
rock”; so constantly did the water flow over them. 

Sunday 2l8t, 22nd, 24ith. At noon 800 miles from Maldonado, with 
a foul wind. Our usual alternation of a gale of wind & a fine day. 
We are off the mouth of the Plata. At night there was a great deal 
of lightning; if a hurricane had been coming, the sky could not 
have looked much more angry. Probably we shall hear there has 
been at M. Video a tremendous Pampero. Our Royal mast head 
shone with St Elmo’s fire & therefore, according to all good sailors, 
no ill luck followed. It is curious how the R. Plata seems to form 
a nucleus for thunder storms; phenomena which both to the South 
& North of it are comparatively rare. 

25tii ds 26th. At daybreak we found a current had set us several 
miles to leeward of Maldonado; as the breeze was both strong & 
fair the Captain determined to run on to M. Video. We arrived 
there a little after noon. I went on shore & saw Mr Earl. He re¬ 
mained at this place during our whole cruize in hopes of recovering 
his health, in which respect, however, I am afiraid he has had little 
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success. In the evening received letters from home dated Sept. 
12th, Oetob. 14th, Novem. 12th, & Deer. 15th. 

During our absence things have been going on pretty quietly 
with the exception of a few revolutions. 

April Having landed our French passengers & having received 
all parcels & letters, after dinner weighed anchor & made sail with 
a fresh breeze for Maldonado. 

Sunday 28th. By noon we arrived at the anchorage of Maldonado 
& found there our schooner, all safe & snug. 

29th. I took up my residence on shore, & procured lodgings at a well 
know[n] old lady’s, by uame Donna Francisca. The day was spent 
in vain efforts to make any sort of comfortable arrangements. The 
rooms are very high & large; they have but very small windows 
& are almost destitute of furniture. They are all on the ground 
floor & open into each other. The very existence of what an English¬ 
man calls comfort never passed through the builder’s mind. 

80th. I rode a few miles round the town; the country is exceedingly 
similar to that of M. Video, but rather more hilly. We here have 
the same fine grass plain with its beautiful flowers & birds, the 
same hedges of Cactus & the same entire absence of all trees. 
After pacing for some weeks the planck decks, one ought to be 
grateful for the pleasure of treading on the green elastic turf, 
although the surrounding view in both cases is equally un¬ 
interesting. 

May 1st. The day has been miserably spent in attempts to transact 
business by the aid of vilely bad Spanish. The Beagle sails to¬ 
morrow for M. Video & will return in about a fortnight. 

2nd & 8rd. The torrents of rain almost entirely prevent me doing 
anything. It is impossible to go any distance into the country; as 
all the rivers are unusually full, & a bridge is an invention scarcely 
known in these parts. 

The city of Maldonado is in reality only a small village; as is 
universally the case in [a] Spanish town, all the streets run in 
parallel lines, cutting each other at right angles; & in the centre is 
the Plaza with its Church. I never saw so quiet, so deserted a 
looking place; it has scarcely any trade, & none by water until 
these few last years; it appears only to be a collection of land 
owners & a few of the necessary tradesmen, such as blacksmiths 
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& joiners who do all the business for a circuit of 50 miles round. 
Nearly the only produce of the country is cattle & horses. These 
are both in wonderful numbers. Every person, even it is said to 
the beggar, rides; it is thought quite out of the question to walk 
ever so short a distance. As a proof how very common horses are, 
the price of a saddle will buy three good ones. It is a most 
beautiful exhibition, to see the boys riding on bare-backed colts 
& chasing each other over hill & dale, & twisting about in a 
manner which no one till he has seen it would believe a horse 
capable of. Their method of riding is certainly the most perfect 
& graceful for showing the full power of a horse in all its actions. 

Mat/ 4th. I rode about four leagues into the Camp to the head of a 
large fresh water lake called Laguna del Potrero. The object of my 
ride was to see a white marble, from which lime is manufactiued. 
The day was beautiful & it was a pleasant ride over hill & dale of 
turf surroimded by endless flocks of cattle, sheep & horses. 

Sunday 5th-8th. During the greater number of these days there have 
been torrents of rain & heavy thunderstorms. The whole country 
is in a state of inundation, even so that many lives have been lost: 
the oldest inhabitants have never seen such weather before. It has 
necessarily prevented me from making a trip into the country, 
which I had intended to have almost finished by this time. In con¬ 
sequence of these delays & the bad weather, I have scarcely been 
able to set about anything. It anyhow has afforded me some good 
lessons in being patient & in speaking Spanish. 

9th. The weather being fine I persuaded my two guides & com¬ 
panions to start on our ride. Don Francisco Gonzales, & Morante, 
a sort of servant of his, were both well armed, & having plenty of 
friends & relations in the country, were just the people for my 
purpose. We drove before us a troop of fresh horses; a very 
luxurious way of travelling as there is then no danger of having 
a tired or lame one. I agreed to pay two dollars a day (about 
8s. 6d.) & all expences on the road. Such is the hospitality in this 
country, that the latter for 12 days only cost me about 16 dollars. 
As the rivers were very full we only went a short distance—a little 
beyond the head of the Laguna del Potrero. 1 was inclined to think 
my guides took too much precauticm, with liieir {nstols & sabres. 
But the first bit of news we heard on the road was, that the day ' 
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before a traveller to M. Video had been found with his throat cut, 
l 3 dng dead on the road. It happened close to a cross, a record of 
a former murder. We dined at a Pulperia, where there were present 
many Gauchos, (this name only means “countrymen” & those 
who dress in their manner & lead their life). I here found out I 
possessed two or three things which created unbounded astonish¬ 
ment. Principally a small pocket compass; in every house I entered 
I was asked to show its powers & by its aid told the direction of 
various places. This excited the liveliest admiration, that I, a 
perfect stranger should know the road (for direction & road is 
synonimous in this open country) to places where I had never 
been. At one ho’ose, a young woman who was ill, sent to entreat 
me to come to her room & show her the compass. If their surprise 
was great, mine was much greater to find such ignorance; & this 
amongst people who possess their thousands of cattle & “es- 
taneias” of great extent. It can only be accounted for by the 
circumstance that this retired part of the country has seldom been 
visited. I was asked whether the earth or sun moved; whether it 
was hotter or colder to the North; where Spain was & many other 
such questions. Most of the inhabitants have an indistinct idea 
that England, London & N. America are all the same place; the 
better informed well know that England & N. America are separate 
countries, close together; but that England is a “large town in 
London”. I had in my pocket some promethians, which I ignited 
by biting them between my teeth; to see this the whole family was 
collected & I was once offered a dollar for a single one. My wash¬ 
ing my face in the morning caused at Las Minas much speculation; 
a superior tradesman closely cross-questioned me about so singular 
a practice; & likewise why on board we wore our beards, for he 
had heard from my guides that we did so. He eyed me with much 
suspicion; perhaps he had heard of ablutions in the Mahomedan 
religion; knowing me to be a Heretic, probably he came to the 
conclusion that all Heretics are Turks. It is the universal custom 
to ask for a night’s lodging at the first convenient house. The 
general astonishment at the compass & other things was to a 
certain degree advantageous; as with that & the long stories my 
guides told of my breaking stones, knowing venomous from harm¬ 
less snakes, collecting insects &c., I paid them for their hospitality. 
(Being able to talk very little Spanish, I was looked at with much 
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pity, wonder & a great deal of kindness. Some few, however, 
I think gave me the credit of having a good deal of the Douster- 
swivel about me. del.)^ I am writing as if I had been amongst 
the inhabitants of central Africa. Banda Oriental would not be 
flattered by the comparison, but such was my feeling when 
amongst them. We slept at a friend of Gktnzales; & in the morning 
proceeded on to the town of Las Minas. 

May lOfh. During this day’s ride, there was not much interest ex¬ 
cepting from the novelty of this manner of travelling. The country 
is much the same; more uneven & hilly; a sort of miniature alpine 
district. The whole surface, however, with the exception of the bare 
rock, is covered with a short green turf. And this indeed is the 
picture of all which I saw. It sounds very delightful riding over 
so much turf; but positively I at last became so tired of the end¬ 
less green hills, that I thought with pleasure of iron shod horses 
& dusty roads. It is very rare to meet a single individual and we 
did not till close to Las Minas. This night we stopped at a Pulperia 
or drinking shop, which also sells a few other things. The evening 
was very tiresome as we were obliged to remain the whole time 
amongst a set of drinking strangers before the counter, & with 
scarcely a place to sit down. This was however the only night in 
which we did not sleep at private houses. During the evening a 
great number of young Gauchos came in to drink spirits & smoke 
cigars. They are a singularly striking looking set of men; generally 
tall, very handsome, but with a most proud, dissolute expression. 
They wear their moustachios & long black hair curling down their 
necks. With their bright coloured robes, great spurs clanking on 
their heels, & a knife, stuck (& often used) as a dagger at their 
waist, they look a very different race of men from our working 
cotmtrymen. Their politeness is excessive: they never drink their 
spirits without expecting you to taste it; but as they make their 
exceedingly good bow, they seem quite ready, if occasion offered, 
to cut your throat at the same time. 

The town of Las Minas is considerably smaller than Maldonado, 
& of the usual symetrical figure. It is seated in the plain of the Rio 
St Francisco & is surrounded on all sides by the low rocky moun- 
tidns. It has rather a pretty appearance, with its Church in the 
middle; the outskirting houses all arise out of the plain, like 
isolated beings, without the usual (to our eyes) accompaniment 
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of a garden or court. This is the case with all the houses in the 
country, & gives them an unsociable appearance. 

May 11th. In the morning we pursued rather a rambling course; as I 
was examining several beds of marble. We crossed some fine plains 
abounding with cattle; here also were very many Ostriches. I saw 
several fiocks of between 20 & 30. When seen on the brow of a hill 
against the clear sky they form a fine spectacle. Some of them are 
very tame; if, after approaching close, you suddenly gallop in 
pursuit, it is beautiful to see tbfTO, as a sailor would express it, 
“up with their helm.’’ & make ail sail, by expanding their wings 
right down the wind, At night we came to the house of Don Juan 
Fuentes, a very rich man, but a stranger to both my companions. 
Upon arriving we entered the room where the Signora and Sig- 
noritas were sitting, & after talking on indifferent subjects (which 
I observe is always the formula) for a few minutes; permission was 
asked to pass the night there. As a matter of course this is granted 
to all strangers; & a room allotted to us. We then unsaddle our 
horses & bring the recon’s®^ into the room; this latter was not 
so good as cowshed, but it contained beds, & for bed clothes the 
cloths belonging to the recon are used. Shortly after our arrival 
one of the great herds of cattle was driven in. The cattle having 
so much space to wander over are very vdld & it is necessary 
several times in the week to drive the herd into a Corral or en¬ 
closure of stakes for the night, & thus accustom them to one 
central place. About a dozen Gauchos on horseback drove them 
in, & near to the house separated a few for the purpose of killing 
them. This afforded a very animated chace, for the cattle run 
nearly as fast as a horse, & the poor beasts know full well the fatal 
lasso. After seeing such a herd & such a number of horses, the 
miserable house of Don Juan was curious. The fioor is hardened 
mud; there are no glass wdndows; a few of the roughest chairs & 
stools & two small tables was all the furniture in the room. For 
supper there was a huge pile of roasted meat & another boiled with 
some pumpkin; in the centre was a mug of cold water; there were 
scarcely forks, plates or spoons sufficient, & every thing, table 
cloth &c. filthily dirty. There was no bread, salt, or vegetables, or 
anjrthing more than water to drink; & this the house of a large 
landed proprietor. The evening was spent in smoking & with a 
little impromptu singing accompanied by the Guitar. All the 
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women remained huddled up in one comer & did not sup with the 
men. And such are the luxuries which wealth here purchases 1 

May 12th. We crossed the Rio Marmaraga & proceeded to the Tapes; 
where a widow woman, a friend of Gonzales, gave us a most hos¬ 
pitable reception. The above rivers ultimately flow into the R. 
Grande & thus belong to a different system from the others which 
we crossed. On the road Morante practised with success a method 
of catching partridges which I had often heard of but never seen; 
it requires a long stick, at the end of which there is a running 
noose, made of the stem of an Ostriche’s feather. As soon as a 
partridge is seen—& they are wonderfully numerous—the man 
with the stick rides in a circle or spire round & round the bird 
gradually coming nearer & nearer; the partridge not knowing 
which way to mn at last squats to conceal itself; the noose is then 
quietly put over its head & the bird secured by a jerk. In this 
manner a boy sometimes catches 80 or 40 in one day. 

18<A. In the evening arrived at a Pulperia North of the Rio Polanco; 
it was my furthest point: its distance in a straight line from Mal¬ 
donado is not much more than 70 miles, but this distance was 
much lengthened by our route. I here saw what I wanted in the 
geology & in the morning returned to near our former sleeping 
place; {l^ih) the country continues very much the same; it was 
about the Polanco more level & the hills less steep & there were 
a few trees about the rivers, chiefly of the willow kind. In the 
evening I saw rather a curious scene: an old Paraguay man, who 
had been our guide in the morning, got very drunk, & being 
offended at a man present, was drawing his knife under his 
poncho; a Gaucho, who sat by him knew what he was about & 
stopped him & took his knife from him. After this, to frighten the 
old gentleman, the others in jest pretended to stab him. The 
method with which they dashed across the room, struck him upon 
the heart & then sprang out of the door, showed it to be the result 
of practice, at least in them. The only maimer of fighting amongst 
the Gauchos is thus stabbing each other; & this little scene showed 
me very plainly the way in which it takes place. I wear a large 
clasp-knife in the manner of sailors, fastened by a string round 
my neck; I had often noticed that the Gauchos seemed to think 
tMs practice of confining the knife very strange. 
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May 15th. Bad weather; all the other days have been fine so that I 
have no cause to complain. We remained all day in the house & it 
was to me sufficiently tedious, as I had nothing to do but watch 
the rain & the Gauchos smoking their cigars. 

18th. Returned by a route rather different, & slept at a house, 
4 leagues from Las Minas. Yesterday’s rain had so filled the rivers, 
that they were difficult to be crossed; this is a great disadvantage 
in a semi-civilized country; that travelling is quite dependent on 
the weather. 

17th. We again passed through Las Minas, & then proceeded across 
some low wild mcuidains to a very hospitable house. The forma¬ 
tion is ail Slate & a few years ago a gold mine was discovered & 
here worked; but very small quantities having been procured, the 
works iiave ceased. I believe this &> its neighbourhead is the only 
place where gold has been found in the Banda Oriental. 

18th. In the morning we rode to the house of Sebastian de Pimiento; 
a relation of Gonzales & a fine old Cavallero. His house was better 
furnished than any I had seen; this probably was owing to the 
presence of some pretty Signoritas, his daughters. These same 
young ladies are universally quite out of character with the rest 
of the house. They are dressed exceedingly well; and their whole 
appearance & manner is very lady-like. Yet with all this, as in 
Pimiento’s house, they superintend all the cooking & perform 
some of the lowest menial offices. One of the greatest incon¬ 
veniences in the maimers of these people, is the quantity you are 
obliged to eat: time after time they pile heaps of meat on your 
plate; after having eat a great deal too much & having skilfully 
arranged what is left so as to make as little show as possible, a 
charming Signorita will perhaps present you with a choice piece 
from her own plate with her own fork; this you must eat, let the 
consequence be what it may, for it is a high compliment. Oh the 
difficulty of smiling sweet thanks, with the horrid & vast mouthful 
in view! 

Sunday l%th. I got up early to ascend the Sierra de las Animas. This 
& Pan de Azucar are well known landmarks in navigating the 
Plata; I should guess their height to be about 8 or 900 feet. The 
scenery, by the aid of the rising sun, almost looked pretty. From 
the top there was a very extensive view; to the West over a very 
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flat country to the Mount at M. Video, & to the East over the 
mamillated plains of Maldonado. On the summit there were 
several small heaps of stones; which evidently had been there for 
many years. My companion, an inhabitant of the place, declared 
it was work of the Indians in the old times. They were like 
although on a smaller scale, the heaps so common in the Welsh 
mountains. How universal is the desire of man to show he has 
ascended the highest points in every country. In the evening I 
again partook & suffered from the overpowering hospitality in the 
house of Don Fran. Pimiento: & the next morning started for 
Maldonado. {20th.) We arrived there in the afternoon. I am well 
satisfied with this little excursion, which besides an outline of the 
geology, has given me a very good opportunity of seeing both the 
country & its wild Gaucho inhabitants. The Beagle on the 18th 
brought a party of working hands for the Schooner, but did not 
stay more than an hour. She left letters for me; one from home, 
dated Jan. 18th. 

May 21st-28rd. Em[p]loyed in arranging the fruits of my excursion, 
& in collecting in the neighbourhead of the town. 

24fA. The Beagle returned from M. Video. Mr Hamond is dis¬ 
charged into the Pylades & ultimately intends leaving the 
service. 

25th & 20th. Took a long walk to the Laguna del Potrero; my 
principal object at present is birds, of which there are a great 
number of very beautiful ones. The weather is most delightful. 
Temp, in room about 60°. 

2Bth cfe 201h. Capt. FitzRoy hired a small Schooner to go to the Rio 
Negro to bring Mr Wickham in order that he might take command 
of our Schooner. She arrived yesterday; & to day Mr King, who 
came with Mr Wickham, paid me a visit. They are heartily tired 
of their little vessel, & are again as glad to see the Beagle, as every 
one in her is to see them. The weather has generally been very 
fine; but the gale of the 12th of Jany: reached them. It appears 
however to have been miserable work, & more than sufficiently 
dangerous: from the smallness of the vessels it was scarcely pos¬ 
sible to keep anything dry. To possess a dry shirt or bed was an 
unusual luxury. In additicm to these discomforts, Mr Wickham 
& some of the others constantly suffered from sea-cackness. Mr 
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Stokes & Mr Usbome (who has taken Mr Wickham’s place) will 
continue to work in the neighbourhead of the Rio Negro. 

May 80th db 81st Usual quiet occupations; one day’s collecting & 
the next arranging. 

June lst-7ih. The weather generally has been boisterous, so that 
very little work has been done with the Schooner as it is impossible 
to heave down to get to her bottom without quite calm weather. 
The delay is to me agreeable, although not serviceable, as there 
is not much more to be collected. Birds, insects & reptiles have 
been my chief game. 

8th. Letters froni hoiur dated Feb. 18th & March 8rd. 

Sunday 9ih, lOth. A heavy gale of wind; I think I may make my 
mind up for a fortnight more at this place. 

1 lth-19th. My time passes precisely in the same manner as the last 
8 weeks. My collection of the birds & quadrupeds of this place is 
becoming very perfect. A few Reales has enlisted all the boys in 
the town in my service; & few days pass, in which they do not 
bring me some curious creature. The progress with the Schooner 
has hitherto been very slow; but if the present fine weather lasts, 
another week will complete the coppering. To day I returned from 
paying a visit to the vessel in order to see Mr Wickham after his 
return from the South. The Beagle is in such a state of bustle, that 
I am sure I am for the present in the best quarters. 

20tk-28th. My only object is completing the collection of birds & 
animals; the regular routine is one day shooting & picking up my 
mouse traps, the next preserving the animals which I take. On 
Saturday I rode some leagues into the Camp & had some excellent 
rifle shooting at deer; I killed three bucks out of one herd. My 
occupations are so very quiet, it gives me nothing more to say than 
if I was living in an English village. 

29ih. Arrived safely on board with all my Menagerie; am become 
such a complete landsman, that I knock my head against the 
decks & feel the motion although in harbor. 

80th, July tfe 2nd. Have been employed in arranging & writing 
notes about alt my treasures from Maldonado. The Captain informs 
me that he hopes next summer to double the Horn. My heart 
exults whenever I think of all my glorious prospects of the future. 
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July Srd-7th. All hands of the Beagle continue to be employed in 
working at the Schooner (for the future the Unicorn). My occu¬ 
pations likewise are the same & I do not stir out of the Ship. 

Sth. It was discovered to day that one of the mates belonging to 
the Unicorn had formerly been in the President, a vessel supposed 
to be piratical, & which brought the English man of war, the 
Black Joke, to action.^^ It has, since the Trial, been suspected 
that this same ship took & murdered every soul on board the 
Packet Redpole. Captain FitzRoy has determined to take the 
man a prisoner to the Consul at M. Video. I have just been 
astonished to hear the order, “to reeve the running rigging & bend 
sails And we now, little before 12 at night, have weighed anchor 
& are under sail. 

9th, A fine breeze carried us into the harbor of M. Video by seven 
o’clock. The same wind brought a packet; with a letter for me 
dated May. After breakfast went on shore to purchase numberless 
little &cs. &cs. M. Video has an air of great wealth & business, 
after the forlorn deserted streets of Maldonado. 

lO^A. So much wind & rain, could not go on shore. The climate here 
is detestable; one feels it the more from the exposed anchorage, 
where we are pitching amongst the hillocks of muddy water. 
I must say I like extremes in climate. For the last year the sum¬ 
mer of Tierra del F. & the winter of the Rio Plata, the weather to 
us has been much the same. Constant gloomy sky, with much 
wind & rain, & the temperature raw & cold, but never sufficiently 
so to dry the atmosphere. My heart has revelled with delight to 
hear the orders for getting 12 months provisions ready for our next 
visit. 

llth dt I2th, Spent the greater part of these two days in the city 
transacting business. 

ISth. After dinner sailed for Maldonado; arrived there at 11 at 
night, making a good passage. 

Sunday 14dh, Enjoyed the rarity of clear, cloudless sky; the weather 
is cold; in the morning on shore there was some hoar frost. 

Ibih^ & V7th. The Schooner’s name has been changed into that 
of “Adventure”, in commemoration of the Corvette employed in 
the former voyage with the Beagle, & likewise as being the name 
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of one of Captain Cook’s ships & therefore classical to all Survey¬ 
ing vessels. 

All hands have been employed in getting her masts in & bring¬ 
ing on board her iron ballast. There is a curious little history at¬ 
tached to this ballast. The old Adventure having too much, buried 
80 tuns in the Island of Goritti. The Brazilians, when they were 
in possession, had heard of it, & made great efforts to find the 
spot. The sepulchre was close to the well; so public a place having 
been chosen quite bafiled the Brazilians; so that the ballast re¬ 
mained to be very serviceable to the young Adventure. 

July At night the jacket fired guns to tell us she was on her way 

to Rio. This caused a scene of animation & bustle; for immediately 
order?; were given “liands unmoor ship”. The Captain having 
letier.> of importance, determined to stand out after her. We were 
soon under weigh, & joining the packet, hailed her, that we would 
keep company for a few days. 

19th. A calm & heavy fog, we were obliged occasionally to signalize 
by guns. 

29th. At noon a boat was lowered with the letters &c. & my collec¬ 
tions, & taken on board the Packet; we then parted company; 
& are now sailing back for Maldonado. 

21^ & 22nd. Gained the harbor of Maldonado; the weather being 
very light & hazy detained us. We had a strong instance of the 
dangerous navigation of the Plata; having good Latitude observa¬ 
tion, & having only left port for two days, we were nearly 40 miles 
out of our reckoning. This was entirely owing to a strong current 
of which there was no means of previously ascertaining the 
existence. 

28rd 24fth. In the evening of the 24th after it was dark, we got 
under weigh & started on our cruize to the Rio Negro. The whole 
sky was brilliant with lightning; it was a wild looking night to go 
to sea, but time is too precious to lose even a bad portion of it. 

25ihr-29th. Our regular fortune followed us in the form of a sharp 
gale of wind. It soon lulled but for two or three days a nasty head 
swell remained, which sadly hindered our progress. The object of 
this cruize is to survey some of the outer banks near the R. Negro 
& Bahia Blanca & likewise to pick up Mr Stokes & his party, who 
have been so laboriously employed with the little Schooners. 
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Jvly doth —August 2nd. Light contrary winds, interrupted by a few 
breezes. The whole passage a very tedious one; the ship being on 
a wind nearly all the time. 

8rd. Arrived off the mouth of the Rio Negro. After firing several 
signal guns, the little Schooner La Lievre came out. In a short 
time I went on board her & we then returned within the mouth of 
the river. The Beagle stood out to sea to survey some of the outer 
banks; which employment will occupy her a week. We joined the 
other Schooner & I spent a very pleasant evening in hearing all 
their adventures. Every one in them may thank Providence that 
he has returned in safety. To survey an unknown coast in a vessel 
of 11 tuns, & with one inch plank to live out in open sea the same 
gale in which we lost our whale boat, was no ordinary service. It 
seems wonderful that they could last one hour in a heavy gale, 
but it appears the very insignificance of small vessels is their pro¬ 
tection, for the sea instead of striking them sends them before it. 
I never before could imderstand the success of the small craft of 
the early navigators. We then anchored near the Pilot’s house & 
I went there to sleep. 

4dh. Crossed the river and took a long walk to examine the South 
Barranca; the country is a level plain, which on the coast forms 
a perpendicular cliff about 120 feet high. Having walked several 
miles along the coast I with difficulty found a pass to ascend to 
the plain above. This plain has a very sterile appearance; it is 
covered with thorny bushes & a dry looking grass & will for ever 
remain nearly useless to mankind. It is in this geological forma¬ 
tion that the Salinas or natural salt-pans occur; excepting im¬ 
mediately after heavy rain no fresh water can be found. The 
sandstone so abounds with salt, that all springs are inevitably 
very brackish. The vegetation from the same cause assumes a 
peculiar appearance; there are many sorts of bushes but all have 
formidable thorns which would seem to tell the stranger not to 
enter these inhospitable plains. 

Bih. Rode with Mr Stokes to the town of Patagones situated about 
18 miles up the river; it was a pleasant ride, the road generally 
lying at the foot of the sloping cliff which forms Northern bank 
of the great valley of the Rio Negro. We passed the ruins of some 
fine Estancias, which a few years since were destroyed by the 
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Indians. They withstood several attacks; a man present at one 
gave me a very lively description of what took place. The 
Spaniards had sufficient notice to drive all the cattle & horses 
into the Corral which surrounded the house, & likewise to mount 
some small cannon. The Indians were Araucanians from the South 
of Chili; several hundred in number & highly disciplined. They 
first appeared in two bodies on a neighbouring hill; having there 
dismounted & taken off their fur mantles, they advanced naked 
to the charge. The only weapon of an Indian is a very long bamboo 
or Chusa ornamented with Ostrich feathers & pointed by a sharp 
spear head. My infomier seemed to remember with the greatest 
horror the quiviuring of these Chusas as they approached near. 
I^Tien close, the Cacique Pinchera hailed the beseiged to give up 
their arms or he would cut all their throats. As this would prob¬ 
ably have been the result of their entrance under any circum¬ 
stances, the answer was given by a volley of musketry. The Indians 
with great steadiness came to the very fence of the Corail; to their 
surprise they found the posts fastened together by iron nails in¬ 
stead of leathern thongs, & of course in vain attempted to cut 
them with their knives. This saved the lives of the Christians: 
many of the Indians were carried away by their companions, & 
at last one of the under Caciques being wounded the bugle sounded 
a retreat. They retired to their horses & seemed to hold a council 
of war. This was an awful pause for the Spaniards, as all their 
ammunition, with the exception of a few cartridges, was expended. 
In an instant the Indians mounted their horses & galloped out of 
sight. Another attack was still shorter; a cool Frenchman managed 
the gun; he stopped till the Indians had approached very close 
& then raked their line with grape shot. He thus laid thirty-nine 
of them on the ground. Of course such a blow immediately routed 
the whole party. 

August 6th <& 7th. The town is built on the cliff which faces the river; 
many of the houses are actually excavated in the Sandstone. The 
river is here about four times as wide as the Severn at Shrewsbury 
& the stream rapid. The many islands with their willow trees, & 
the headlands one seen behind the other forming the Northern 
boundary of the flat valley, form by the help of the rising sun a 
view almost picturesque. The number of inhabitants is not great; 
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there are many Indians & Spaniards of pure blood, & a far less 
mixture of the two races than is common in these countries. The 
tribe of the Cacique Leucanee constantly have their Toldos out¬ 
side the town. Government supports them by giving them all the 
old horses to eat; they also work in making Horse-rugs, boots of 
the horses legs &c. What their character may have gained by 
lessening their ferocity, is lost by their entire immorality. Some 
of the younger men are however improving; they are willing to 
labour, & the other day a party agreed to go on a sealing voyage 
& behaved very well. They were now enjoying the fruits of their 
labour by being dressed in very gay, clean clothes & being very 
idle. The taste they showed in their dress is admirable; if you 
could turn one of these young Indians into a statue of bronze the 
drapery would be perfectly graceful. 

August Sth. Rode to the great Salina, which is worked for the expor¬ 
tation of its salt; it is situated about 15 miles up & 8 from the river. 
At this time it is nothing more than a large shallow lake of brine; 
but in summer it dries up & there is left a large field of snow-white 
salt. Both on the banks of the river & on the edge of the lake 
there were heaps of many hundred tuns ready for exportation. 
The working time is, as it were, the harvest for Patagones; the 
whole population encamps on the bank of the river & every 
morning with the bullock waggons, the men go to the lake to draw 
out the salt & form the Montes. There are other Salinas which are 
more distant & these are many leagues in circumference & the salt 
several feet thick; a quantity sufficient to supply the world, yet 
at M. Video they use English salt to make salted butter.*®® So 
little do the inhabitants profit by the natural advantages of their 
coimtry. In a like manner, wheat in the province of B. Ayres pro¬ 
duces an immense percentage, yet a great deal of flour is imported 
from North America.! Killing an animal & flaying it does not 
give much trouble, & hides in consequence are nearly the only 
produce which these indolent people care about. 

Many of the geological facts connected with this Salina are 
curious & I returned highly satisfied with my ride. 

9ih. Some months ago the government of B. Ayres sent out an army, 

♦ On account of the salt petre. [C.D.] 

t On account of the Pobrillo or red blight. [C.D.] 
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under the command of General Rosas, to exterminate the Indians. 
They are now encamped on the Rio Colorado; in consequence the 
country is now very tolerably safe from Indians; the only danger 
is meeting with a few stragglers; but a week since a man lost his 
whole troop of mares, but it was on the Southern shore of the 
river. As the Beagle intended to touch at Bahia Blanca, I de¬ 
termined to pass over land to that place. 

I made arrangements with a guide for a troop of horses, & Mr 
Harris (of the little schooner) who was going to take a passage to 
Buenos Ayres in the Beagle, agreed to accompany me.* 

August 10th, The weather was bad, so would not start: our party 
was increased by more Gauchos who were going on business 
to the Encampment: every body seemed glad of companions in 
this desolate passage. 

IKA. We started early in the morning, but owing to some horses 
being stolen we were obliged to travel slow & accompany the 
Cargeroes or loaded horses. The distance between Patagones & 
the pass of the Colorado is 85 miles, & in all this distance there are 
only two springs of fresh water. They are called fresh, but even at 
this season were very brackish. In summer this must be a very 
disagreeable passage; from the heavy rain of yesterday we were 
well off, for there were several small puddles in the waggon ruts. 
We passed several small Salinas & in the distance there was one 
which was at least 8 or 4 leagues in length. The country has one 
universal appearance:—brown withered grass & spiny bushes; 
there are some depressions & valleys. 

Shortly after passing the first spring we came in sight of the 
famous tree, which the Indians reverence as a God itself, or as the 
altar of Walleechu. It is situated on a high part of the plain & 
hence is a landmark visible at a great distance. As soon as a tribe 
of Indians come in sight they offer their adorations by loud shouts. 
The tree itself is low & much branched & thorny; just above the 
root its apparent diameter is 8 feet. It stands by itself without 
any neighbour, & was indeed the first tree we met with; after¬ 
wards there were others of the same sort, but not common. Being 
winter the tree had no leaves, but in their place were countless 
threads, by which various offerings had been suspended. Cigars, 
bread, meat, pieces of cloth &c. &c. Poor people only pulled a 

♦ See End Map. 
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thread out of their ponchos. The Indians both pour spirit & mattee 
into a hole & likewise smoke upwards, thinking thus to afford all 
possible gratification to Walleechu. To complete the scene the 
tree was surrounded by the bleached bones of horses slaughtered 
as sacrifices. All Indians of every age & sex make their offerings; 
they then think that their horses will not tire & that they shall be 
prosperous. In the time of peace, the Gauchos who told me this 
had been witnesses of the scene; they used to wait till the Indians 
passed on & then steal from Walleechu their offerings. The 
Gauchos think that the Indians consider the tree itself is a God; 
but it seems far more probable that it is an altar. The only cause 
which I can imagine for this choice, is its being a landmark in a 
dangerous passage. The Sierra de la Ventana is visible at an im¬ 
mense distance & a Gaucho told me that he was once riding with 
an Indian a few miles to the North of the R. Colorado, when the 
latter began making the same noise which is usual at the first 
sight of the tree, & putting his hand to his head & then in the 
direction of the Sierra. Upon being asked the reason of this, the 
Indian said in broken Spanish “first see the Sierra”. This likewise 
would render it probable that the utility of a distant landmark is 
the first cause of its adoration. 

About two leagues from this very curious tree we halted for the 
night; at this instant an imfortimate cow was spied by the lynx- 
eyed Gauchos. Off we set in chase, & in a few minutes she was 
dragged in by the lazo & slaughtered. We here had the four neces¬ 
saries for life “ en el campo ”,—pasture for the horses, water (only 
a muddy puddle) meat & firewood. The Gauchos were in high 
spirits at finding all these luxuries, & we soon set to work at the 
poor cow. This was the first night which I passed under the open 
sky with the gear of a Recado for a bed. There is high enjoyment 
in the independence of the Gauchos’ life:—^to be able at any 
moment to pull up your horse, & say, Here we will pass the night. 
The death-like stillness of the plain, the dogs keeping watch, the 
gipsy-group of Gauchos making their beds aroimd the fire, has 
left in my mind a strongly marked picture of this first night, which 
will not soon be forgotten. 

August 12th. The coimtry continued the same; it is inhabited by very 
few living beings: the most common is the hare or Agouti. There 
are likewise some Ostriches & Guanaco. We passed the second well, 
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the water of which is brackish, but I thiuk chiefly with saltpetre. 
We found a good place for sleeping, the water was however so 
scanty, that we could not take Mattee before starting the next 
morning. The Gauchos when travelling only eat twice in the day, 
at night & before daylight in the morning; by this means one fire 
serves for 24 hours; an object of great consideration in many parts 
of this country. 

August l^th. Our distance was not more than 8 leagues from the Rio 
Colorado; we soon left the desert sandstone plain & came to one 
of turf, with its flowers, clover, & liMe owls; the usual charac¬ 
teristic features of the Pampas. We passed a muddy swamp of 
considerable extent, which is occasionally overflowed by the 
Colorado. It is a SalitrM, that is, in summer encrusted with salt¬ 
petre Sl hence is covered with the same species of plants which 
grow on the sea beach. We then arrived at the Colorado. The pass 
is about 9 leagues in a direct line from the mouth, but by water 
it is said to be not much less than 25. Its width here is about 
60 yards, generally it must be once & a half as wide as the Severn 
at Shrewsbury. The tortuous course of the river is marked by 
numerous willow trees & beds of reeds. We were delayed crossing 
in the canoe by some immense troops of mares, which were swim¬ 
ming the river in order to follow the march of a division of troops 
into the interior. Mares’ flesh is the only food for the soldiers 
when thus employed. This gives them a very great facility in 
movement; for the distance & length of time horses can be driven 
over these plains is quite surprising. I have been assured an un¬ 
loaded horse will travel 100 miles for many days successively. 

The encampment of General Rosas is close to the river; it is [a] 
square of 8 or 400 yards, formed of waggons, artillery, straw huts 
&c. The soldiers are nearly all Cavalry. I believe such a villainous 
Banditti-like army was never before collected together. The 
greater number of men are of a mixed race, between Negro, Indian 
& Spaniard: I know not the reason, but men of such origin seldom 
have good expressions. I called on the Secretary to show my pass¬ 
port; he began to cross question me in a most dignified & mys¬ 
terious manner. By good luck I had a letter of recommendation 
from the Grovemment of Buenos Ayres* to the Commandante of 

* 1 am bound to express in the strongest terms my obligation to the 
government of Buenos Ayres for the most obliging manner in which passports 
to idl parts of the country were givai me as Naturalist of the Beagle. [C.D.] 
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Patagones. This was taken to General Rosas, who sent me a very 
obliging message & the Secretary returned all smiles & gracious¬ 
ness. We took up our residence in the rancho, or hovel, of a curious 
old Spaniard who had served with Napoleon in the expedition 
against Russia. 

Augmt 14!th. The weather was miserable Si I had nothing to do: the 
surrounding country is a swamp & in summer (December) over¬ 
flowed by the Colorado, which collects the snow water on the Cor¬ 
dilleras. My chief amusement was watching the Indian families as 
they came to buy little articles at the rancho where I staid. It is 
said that General Rosas has about 600 Indian allies. They certainly 
were very numerous. The men are a tall exceedingly fine race; yet 
it is easy to see the same countenance rendered hideous by the 
cold, want of food, & less civilization, in the Fuegian savage. 
Some authors in defining the primary races of man, have separated 
these two classes of Indians, but I cannot think this is correct. 
Amongst the young women, or Chinas, some deserved to be called 
even beautiful; their hair is coarse but exceedingly bright & black; 
they wear it in two plaits hanging down to the waist. They have a 
high colour & eyes which glisten with brilliancy. Their legs, feet 
& arms, are small & elegantly formed. Round the wrist & ancle 
they wear broard bracelets of blue beads. Nothing could be more 
interesting than some of the family groups. Two or three Chinas 
(women) ride on one horse; a mother with her two daughters 
would thus often come to buy sugar & yerba. They mount their 
horses with much delicacy; the horses have a broard band round 
their necks, which reaches just below the chest; this they use as 
a stirrup, but stand when using it, even more in front of the horse 
than a man does. When on, they ride like a man, but with their 
knees tucked up much higher. When travelling, the Chinas always 
ride the loaded horses, hence perhaps this habit. Their duty is 
likewise to pack & unpack the horses & make the tents for the 
night; they are in short, like the wives of all savages, useful slaves. 
The men fight, hunt, take care of the horses & make the riding 
gear. One of their chief in doors occupations is the continual 
knocking of two stones together, till they are both round. The 
bolas or balls are very important weapons with the Indian; he 
catches his game, & his wild horses with them; in fighting his first 
attempt is to throw his adversarie’s horse, & when entangled by 
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the fall, to kill him with the Chusa or long spear. If the balls only 
catch the neck or body of an animal, they are often carried away 
& lost. As the mere making of the stones round is the labour of 
two days, the manufacture of the balls is the most usual employ¬ 
ment of the Indians. Several of the men & women had their faces 
painted red, but I never saw the horizontal bands so common 
amongst the Fuegians. Once I saw a man with a little blue circle 
& straight line leading from it beneath ea/ih eye. Their chief pride 
is having all their things made of silver. I have seen a Cacique 
with silver stirrups, spurs, head-gear of silver chain, handle of 
knife &c., & occassionally some silver ornaments in the hair. 

From presents of General Rosas, their clothing was generally 
cloth, wi!ji some little fur. They all had recados, iron bits & stirrups. 

August I5th. General Rosas sent a message that he should be glad 
to see me before I started, by this means I lost a day, but subse¬ 
quently his acquaintance was of the greatest utility. General Rosas 
is a man of an extraordinary character; he has at present a most 
predominant influence in this country & probably may end by 
being its ruler. He is said to be owner of 74 square leagues of 
country & has about 300,000 cattle. His Estancias are admirably 
managed, & are far more productive of corn than any others in 
the country. He first gained his celebrity by his laws for his own 
Estancia & by disciplining several hundred workmen or Peons, so 
as to resist all the attacks of the Indians. He is moreover a perfect 
Gaucho: his feats of horsemanship are very notorious. He will 
fall from a doorway upon an unbroken colt, as it rushes out of the 
Corral, & will defy the worst efforts of the animal. He wears the 
Gaucho dress & is said to have called upon Lord Ponsonby in it, 
sa 3 dng at the same time he thought the costume of the coimtry 
the proper & therefore most respectful dress. By these means he 
has obtained an unbounded popularity in the Camp, and in con¬ 
sequence despotic power. A man a short time since murdered 
another; being arrested & questioned he answered, “the man 
spoke disrespectfully of General Rosas & I killed him’’; in one 
week’s time the mii^erer was at liberty. In conversation he is 
enthusiastic, sensible, & very grave. His gravity is carried to a 
high pitch. I heard one of his mad buffoons (for he keeps two like 
the Barons of old) relate the following anecdote. “ I wanted very 
much to hear a piece of music, so I went to the General two or 
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three times to ask him; he said to me, ‘ go about your business for 
I am engaged’. I went again; he said, ‘If you come again I will 
punish you A fifth time I asked him & he laughed. I rushed out 
of the tent, but it was too late; he ordered two soldiers to catch 
& stake me. I begged by all the Saints in Heaven he would let me 
off; but it wotdd not do. When the General laughs he never spares 
mad man or sound man.” The poor flighty gentleman looked quite 
dolorous at the very recollection of the staking. This is a very 
severe punishment; for posts are driven into the ground, & the 
man is extended by his arms & legs horizontally, & there left to 
stretch for several hours. The idea is evidently taken from the 
usual method of drying hides. My interview passed away with¬ 
out a smile & I obtained what I wanted, a passport & order for 
the government post horses, & this he gave me in the most obliging 
& ready manner. When General Rosas, some months since, left 
Buenos A 3 Tes with his army, he struck in a direct line across the 
unknown country, & in his march left at wide intervals a posta of 

5 men with a small troop of horses, so as to be able to send ex¬ 
presses to the Capital. By these I travelled to Bahia Blanca & 
ultimately to Buenos Ayres. I was altogether pleased with my 
interview with the terrible General. He is worth seeing, as being 
decidedly the most prominent character in S. America. 

Augustieth. Started early in the morning. Mr Harris did not accom¬ 
pany me as he was not quite well, & I was anxious to arrive at Bahia 
Blanca, not knowing when the ship would be there. We passed the 
Toldos of the Indians, which are without the regular encampment. 
They are little round ovens covered with hides, with the tapering 
Chusa stuck in the grotmd by its entrance. They were divided into 
separate groups which belonged to the different Cacique’s tribes, 

6 each group of huts were divided into smaller ones, apparently 
according to the relationship of the owners. The first Posta lay 
along the course of the Colorado; the diluvial plains on the side 
appeared fertile & it is said are well adapted for the growth of 
com. The advantage of having willow trees will be very great few the 
Elstancias, which General Rosas intends making here. This war of ex¬ 
termination although carried on with the most shocking barbarity, 
will certainly produce great benefits; it will at once throw open 
four or 600 miles in length of fine country for the produce of cattle. 
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From the 2nd to 8rd Posta began the grand geological forma¬ 
tion, which I believe continues the same to St F^, a distance of at 
least 600 miles. The country had a different appearance from that 
South of the Colorado: there were many different plants & grasses 
& not nearly so many spiny bushes, & these gradually became less 
frequent; until a little to the North there is not a bush. The plain 
is level & of a uniform brownish appearance; it is interrupted by 
nothing, till about 25 miles North of the river, with a belt of sand 
dunes, stretching as far as the eye reaches to the East & West. 
These are invaluable in the country, for resting on the clay they 
cause small lakes in the hollows & thus supply that most rare 
article, fre^h water. The extreme value of depressions & elevations 
\u the land is not often reflected on; the two miserable springs in 
the long passage between the Rio Negro & Colorado are formed 
by two trifling inequalities in the plain, without which there 
absolutely would be none, & of course boring would be quite un¬ 
successful. The belt of sand hills is about eight miles wide; on the 
Northern edge the 4th Posta is situated; as it was evening & the 
fresh horses were distant we determined to pass the night here. 
The house is at the base of a ridge between one & two hundred 
feet high, a most remarkable phenomenon in this country; from 
this ridge there was an excellent view of the Sierra Ventana, 
stretching across the country & not appearing as at Bahia Blanca 
as a solitary mountain. This Posta was commanded by a Negro 
Lieutenant, born in Africa, & to his credit be it said there was not 
a Rancho between the Colorado & Buenos Ayres in nearly such neat 
order. He had a little room for strangers & a small Corral for the 
horses, all made of sticks & reeds. He had dug a ditch round the 
house, as a defence in case of being attacked; it would however 
be [a] poor one if the Indians were to come. His only comfort 
appeared to be that he would sell his life dear. Some short time 
ago, a body of Indians had travelled past his house in the night. 
If they had been aware of the Posta our black friend & his four 
soldiers would assuredly have been slaughtered. I did not any¬ 
where meet a more obliging man than this Negro; it was therefore 
the more painful to see that he would not sit down & eat with us. 
(17^A.) In the morning he sent for the horses very early & we 
started for another exhilarating gallop. We passed the Cabeza del 
Buey, an old name given to the head of a large marsh which ex- 
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tends from Bahia Blanca. Here we changed horses & passed 
through some leagues of swamps & saltpetre marshes; changing 
horses for the last time, we again began wading through the mud. 
My animal fell & I was well souzed in black mire, a very dis¬ 
agreeable accident when one does not possess a change of clothes. 
Some miles from the fort, we met a man who told us that a great 
gun had been fired, which is a signal that Indians are near. We 
immediately left the road & followed the edge of a marsh, which 
when chased, offers the best mode of escape; we were glad to 
arrive within the walls, when we found all this alarm was about 
nothing, for the Indians turned out to be friendly ones who 
wished to join General Rosas. 

Sunday^ August ISth. The Beagle had not arrived. I had nothing to 
do, no clean clothes, no books, nobody to talk with. I envied the 
very kittens playing on the floor. I was however lucky in a hospi¬ 
table reception by Don Pablo, a friend of Harris’s. 

19th. I was anxious to see if the Beagle was in the mouth of the Bay, 
The Commandante lent me a soldier as guide & two horses; on the 
road we picked up two more; yet they were all such miserable 
horses, that one was left behind & the three others could hardly 
reach Anchor Stock hill, a distance of about 25 miles, where the 
ship waters. My guide two months ago had a wonderful escape. 
He was out hunting with two companions, only a few leagues from 
the fort, when a party of Indians appeared: they balled the other 
two men & killed them. They then balled his horse. He jumped 
off, & with his knife, liberated the horse’s legs. Whilst doing this 
he was obliged to dodge behind his horse & thus received two bad 
Chusa wounds. Seizing an opportxmity, he sprung on his horse, 
& could just manage to keep ahead of the Chusas, till within sight 
of the Fort, when the Indians gave up the chace. From that time, 
there was an order against any individual leaving the fort. I did 
not know all this till near the coast & had been surprised to see 
how earnestly my guide watched a deer, which appeared to have 
been frightened from some other quarter. 

After two hours* rest, & not seeing the Beagle, we made an 
attempt to return; but only could manage two or three leagues 
& even then left a horse behind. In the morning we had caught 
an Armadillo, which was but a poor breakfast & dinner for two 
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men. Where we slept at night the whole ground was thickly en¬ 
crusted with saltpetre & of course no water. 

August 20th. The next morning with nothing to eat or drink we 
started; the horses could hardly walk; at last that of the Gaucho 
was quite tired, and as a Gaucho cannot walk, I gave up my horse 
& took to my feet. The sun was very hot & about noon the dogs 
killed a kid which we roasted & I eat some, which made me intoler¬ 
ably thirsty. The road was full of little puddles from some recent 
rain, yet every drop quite undrinkable. At last I could walk no 
more & was obliged to mount my horse, which was dreadful in¬ 
humanity, as his bach was quite raw. I had scarcely been 20 hours 
without water & oTjypart of the time with a hot sun; yet my thirst 
rendered roe very weak. How travellers manage to live in Africa 
I do not understand. Although I must confess my guide did not 
suffer at all & was astonished that one day’s deprivation should 
be so troublesome to me. I do not know whether the poor horse 
or myself was most glad to arrive at the Fort. 

21si. Bought a fine powerful young horse for £4. 10s. & rode about 
the neighbouring plains. 

22nd. So tired of doing nothing, I hired the same guide & started for 
Punta Alta, which is not so distant & commands a good view of 
the harbor. I went this time better provided with bread & meat 
& horns with water & made up my mind to sleep there so as not 
to fatigue the horses. When not very far from our destination, the 
Gaucho spied three people on horseback himting. He immediately 
dismounted & watched them intently. He said, “They don’t ride 
like Christians & nobody can leave the Fort”. The three hunters 
joined company, & dismounted also from their horses; at last one 
mounted again & rode over the hill out of sight. The Gaucho said, 
“ We must now get on our horses; load your pistol ”, & he looked 
to his sword. I asked, “ Are they Indians? ” “ Quien Sabe? (who 
knows). If they are no more than three it does not signify.” It then 
struck me that the one man had gone over the hill to fetch the 
rest of his tribe; I suggested this; but all the answer I could extort 
was, “Quien sabe?” His head & eye never for a minute ceased 
scanning slowly the whole horizon. I thought his uncommon cool¬ 
ness rather too good a joke; & asked him why he did not return 
home. I was startled when he answered: “We are returning, only 
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near to a swamp, into which we can gallop the horses as far as they 
can go & then trust to our own legs, so that there is no danger’’. 
I did not feel quite so confident of this & wanted to increase our 
pace. He said, no, not until they do. When any little inequality 
concealed us, we galloped, but when in sight, continued walking. 
At last we reached a valley & turning to the left galloped quickly 
to the foot of a hill. He gave me his horse to hold, made the dogs 
lie down, & crawled on his hands & knees to reconnoitre. He re¬ 
mained in this position for some time & at last, bursting out in 
laughter, exclaimed; “Mugeres” (women). He knew them to be 
the wife & sister in law of the Major’s son, hunting for Ostriche’s 
eggs. I have described the man’s conduct, because he acted under 
the full impression they were Indians. As soon, however, as the 
absurd mistake was found out, he gave me a hundred reasons why 
they could not have been Indians; but all these were forgotten at 
the time. After this we proceeded on to Punta Alta and ate our 
dinner in peace & quietness. Punta Alta is the place where I found 
so many bones last year. I employed the evening in seeking for 
more & marking the places. There was a beautiful sunset & every¬ 
thing was deliciously quiet & still. But the appearances were false; 
an hour after being in bed, very heavy rain began, but I slept 
through it & was very little wet. 

August 28 rd!. In the morning the rain did not cease, so we started 
on our return. In our path we saw a fresh track of a Lion & com¬ 
menced an unsuccessful chace; the dogs seemed to know what we 
were about & were not eager to find the beast. 

In these places a very curious animal, the Zorilla or Skunk, is 
sufficiently common. Its habits resemble those of [the] fitchet but 
it is larger & the body much thicker in proportion. Conscious of 
its power, it roams about the open camp by day & fears neither 
dogs or men; if a dog is encouraged to attack one, the fetid oil 
which is ejected, makes him instantly very sick & run at the nose. 
Clothes once touched are for ever useless. Every other animal 
makes room for the Zorilla. On my return found my fellow 
traveller Harris arrived from the Rio Colorado. A few days previ¬ 
ously news had come that the Indians had murdered every soul 
in one of the Postas. It was suspected that Bemantio’s tribe, the 
same which the other day stopped here on the road to join the 
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General, were the perpetrators. Harris informed us, that a few 
miles from the Colorado he met these Indians, & that at the same 
instant an officer arrived bearing the following summary message, 
‘‘that if Bemantio failed to bring the heads of the murderers, it 
should be his bitterest day, for not one of his tribe should be left 
in the Pampas”. 

August 2Uh. The ship was seen; its figure curiously altered by the 
refraction over the widely extended mud banks. 

Sunday 25th, Rode down to the creek: but there was too much wind 
for a boat to leave Ihe ship. In the evening Commandante Miranda 
arrived with 800 men; with orders to accompany Bernantio’s 
tribe & examine the “rastro” or track of the murderers. If the 
latter was guilty, the whole tribe was to be massacred, if not, to 
follow the rastro even if it led them to Chili. Many of Miranda’s 
troops were Indians; nothing could be more wild or savage than 
the scene of their bivouaccing. Some of them drank the warm 
steaming blood of the beasts which were slaughtered for supper. 
We subsequently heard that the rastro proved Bernantio to be 
guiltless. The Indians had escaped directly into the great plains 
or Pampas, & for some reason could not be pursued. One glance 
at the Rastro tells to one of these people a whole history. 
Supposing they examine the track of about a thousand horses, 
they will at once know by the canter, how many men were with 
them; by the depth of the impression, how many loaded horses ; 
by the regularity of the footstep how far tired; by the manner in 
which the food is cooked whether the Indians were travelling very 
fast; by the general appearance of the rastro how old it is. They 
consider one of 10 days or a fortnight old quite recent enough to 
be hunted out. We also heard that Miranda started from the 
West end of the Sierra Ventana in a direct line to the Island of 
Churichoel; situated 70 leagues up the Rio Negro. This is a dis¬ 
tance of 2 or 800 miles & through a country entirely unknown. 
What other troops in the world are so independent? With the sun 
for their guide, mare’s flesh for food, & the recados for beds, as long 
as there is water, these men would penetrate to the world’s end. 

26th. A boat with Mr Chaffers arrived from the ship; we waited till 
the evening for a cow to be killed, to take fresh meat on board. 
We did not start till late, but the night was beautiful & calm. The 
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ship had moved her berth, & we had a long hunt for her, at last 
arrived on board at half after one o’clock. 

August 27th. Whole day consumed in telling my traveller’s tales. 

2Sth. Actively employed in arranging things, in order to start to 
Buenos Ayres by land. The feeling of excitement quite delightful 
after the indolence of the week spent at the Fort of Bahia Blanca. 

29<A. After dinner the Yawl started on a surveying cruise. I went 
in her. We slept at Punta Alta & I commenced a successful bone 
hunt; leaving my servant & another man to continue their labours, 
{SOth) we the next morning set out for Fort; but did not arrive 
there till 9 o’clock at night. 

Slst. My guide or Vacciano not having come, I rode to Punta Alta, 
in order to superintend the excavation of the bones. It is a quiet 
retired spot & the weather beautiful; the very quietness is almost 
sublime, even in the midst of mud banks & gulls, sand hillocks & 
solitary Vultures. 

September 1st. Returned in the evening. During the last week the 
weather has been very hot & dry; in consequence of this all the 
pools & shallow lakes which before contained saline water, now 
presented a level plain of saltpetre, as white as snow. This re¬ 
semblance was the more complete from the edges of the pools 
appearing like drift heaps. 

2nd. Nothing to be done. 

Srd, Harris & Mr Rowlett went to the Creek, from thence in the 
Yawl on board. In the road they would pick up my servant & 
the bones. 

Uh-7th. These four days were lost in miserable ennui. A man whom 
I had engaged to be my Vacciano, disappointed me & ultimately 
at some risk & much trouble I hired another. My only amusement 
. was reading a Spanish edition, published at Barcelona, of the trial 
of Queen Caroline 1 Moreover I heard many curious anecdotes 
respecting the Indians. The whole place was under great excite¬ 
ment, there were continual reports of victories &c. A prisoner 
Cacique had given information of some Indians at the small 
Salinas. On the 6th a party of a 100 men were sent against them. 
These Salinas only lie a few leagues out of the road between the 
Colorado & Bahia Blanca. The Chasca (or express) who brought 
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this intelligence, was a very intelligent man & gave me an account 
of the last battle at which he was present. Some Indians taken 
previously, gave information of a tribe North of the Colorado. 
Two hundred soldiers were sent. They first discovered the Indians, 
by the dust of their horses, in a wild mountainous country. My 
informer thought they [the mountains] were half as high as the 
Sierra Ventana, therefore between 1 & 2,000 feet high. The Andes 
were clearly in sight, so that it must have been very far in the in¬ 
terior. The Indians were about 112, women, childer & men, in 
nimiber. They were nearly all taken or killed, very few escaped.* 
The Indians are nuw so terrified, that they offer no resistance in 
body, but ead[4 esc*apes as well as he can, neglecting even his wife 
& children. The soldiers pursue & sabre every man. Like wild 
animiils, however, they fight to the last instant. One Indian 
nearly cut off with his teeth, the thumb of a soldier, allowing his 
own eye to be nearly pushed out of the socket. Another who was 
wounded, pretended death, with a knife under his cloak, ready to 
strike the first who approached. My informer said, that when he 
was pursuing an Indian, the man cried out “Companero’’ (friend) 
“ do not kill me,” at the same time was covertly loosening the balls 
from round his body, meaning to whirl them round his head & so 
strike his adversary. “ I however struck him with my sabre to the 
ground, then got off my horse & cut his throat. ” This is a dark 
picture; but how much more shocking is the unquestionable fact, 
that all the women who appear above twenty years old are 
massacred in cold blood. I ventured to hint that this appeared 
rather inhuman. He answered me, ‘‘Why, what can be done? 
they breed so! ” Every one here is fully convinced that this is the 
justest war, because it is against Barbarians. Who would believe 
in this age in a Christian civilized country that such atrocities 
were committed? The children of the Indians are saved, to be 
sold or given away as a kind of slave, for as long a time as the 
owner can deceive them. But I believe in this respect there is 
little to complain of. In the battle four men ran away together, 
they were pursued, one was killed, the other three were caught. 
They turned out to be Chascas (messengers or Embassadors) of 
the Indians. The Indians were on the point of holding a grand 
council, the feast of mare’s flesh was ready & the dance prepared. 

♦ Only one Christian was wounded. [C.D.] 
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In the morning the Chascas were to return to the Cordilleras, 
where there is a great union of the Indians, & from whence they 
were sent. They were remarkably fine young men, very fair, & 
above 6 feet high, all of them under 80 years old. The three sur¬ 
viving ones of course possessed very valuable information, to 
extort this they were placed in a line. The two first being ques¬ 
tioned, answered, “No se”, (I do not know), & were one after the 
other shot. The third also said “No se” adding, “Fire, I am a 
man & can die”. What noble patriots; not a syllable would they 
breathe to injure the united cause of their country! The conduct 
of the Cacique has been very different; his life will perhaps be 
spared, & he has confessed all the plans; & betrayed the point of 
union in the Andes. It is said there are already six or seven 
himdred together & that there will be in Summer time twice that 
number. Embassadors were to have been sent from this tribe to 
the Indians at the small Salinas near Bahia Blanca, whom I men¬ 
tioned that this same Cacique had betrayed. The communication 
therefore extends from the Cordillera to the East coast. General 
Rosas’ plan is to kill all stragglers & thus drive the rest to a 
common point. In the summer, with the assistance of the 
Chilians, they are to be attacked in a body; & this operation is to 
be repeated for three successive years. I imagine the summer is 
chosen as the time for the main attack, because the plains are then 
without water & the Indians can only travel in particular direc¬ 
tions. The escape of the Indians to the south of the Rio Negro, 
where in such a vast unknown country they would be safe, is pre¬ 
vented by a treaty with the Tehuelches to this effect;—^that Rosas 
pays them so much to slaughter every Indian who passes to the 
South of the river, but if they fail in doing this, they themselves 
shall be exterminated. The war is chiefly against the Indians near 
the Cordillera; for many of the tribes on this Eastern side are 
fighting with Rosas. The general, however, like Lord Chesterfield, 
thinking that his friends may in a future day become his enemies, 
always places them in the front ranks, so that their numbers may 
be thinned. If this warfare is successful, that is if all the Indians 
are butchered, a grand extent of country will be gained for the 
production of cattle: & the vallies of the R. Negro, Colorado, 
Sauce will be most productive in com. The country will be in the 
hands of white Gaucho savages instead of copper coloured Indians. 
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The former being a little superior in civilization, as they are in¬ 
ferior in every moral virtue. By the above victory a good many 
horses were recovered, which had been stolen from Bahia Blanca^. 
Amongst the captive girls were two very pretty Spanish ones, who 
had been taken by the Indians very young & now could only 
speak the Indian language. From their account, they must have 
come from Salta, a distance in a straight line of nearly one 
thousand miles. This gives one a grand idea of the immense terri¬ 
tory over which the Indians can roam. Great as it is, in another 
half century I think there will not be a wild Indian in the Pampas 
North of Rio Negio. The warfare is too bloody to last; the 
CLristiani!> killing e\ ery Indian, & the Indians doing the same by 
the Christians.®^ I ako heard some account of an engagement 
which look place a few weeks previously to the one mentioned at 
Churichoel. This is an island 70 leagues up the R. Negro & very 
important as being a pass for horses. A division of the army has 
at present its head-quarters there; when they first arrived, they 
found a tribe of Indians & killed between twenty & thirty men. 
The Cacique escaped in a manner which astonished every one. 
The chief Indians always have one or two picked horses, which 
they keep ready for any urgent occasion. On one of these, an old 
white horse, the Cacique sprung, taking with him his little son; 
the horse had neither saddle or bridle; to avoid the shots, the 
Indian rode in the peculiar method of his nation, namely an arm 
round the horse’s neck & one leg only on the back; thus hanging 
on one side, he was seen patting his horse’s head & talking to him. 
The pursuers urged every effort in the chase; the Commandante 
three times changed his horse. But all would not do. The old 
Indian father with his son escaped & were free. What a fine 
picture can one form in one’s mind; the naked bronze-like figure 
of the old Indian with his little boy riding like a Mazeppa on the 
white horse, thus leaving far behind the host of his pursuers. 

I saw one day a soldier striking fire with a piece of flint; which 
I immediately recognized as having been a part of the head of an 
arrow. He told me it was found near the island of Churichoel, & 
that they were frequently picked up there. It was between two 
& three inches long, & therefore twice as large as those used in 
Tierra del Fuego; it was made of opake cream-coloured flint, but 
the point & barbs had been intentionally broken off. It is well 
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known that no Pampas Indians now use bows & arrows; I believe 
a small tribe in Banda Oriental must be excepted, but they are 
widely separated from the Pampas Indians & border close to 
those tribes which inhabit the forest & live on foot. It appears 
therefore to me that these heads of arrows are antiquarian relics 
of the Indians before the great changes in habit consequent on the 
introduction of horses into South America. This & the invention 
of catching animals with the balls, would certainly render the use 
of arrows in an open country quite superfluous. In N. America 
bones of horses have been found in close proximity to those of the 
Mastodon; and I at St Fe Bajada found a horse’s tooth in the 
same bank with parts of a Megatherium; if it had not been a 
horse's tooth, I never should have for an instant doubted its being 
coeval with the Megatherium. Yet the change of habits, proved 
by the frequency of the arrow heads, convinces me that the horse 
was not an original inhabitant. 

Sunday^ September Sth, Having at last obtained a Vacciano & passport 
for government horses from General Rosas, I started for Buenos 
Ayres.* The distance is about 400 miles. The weather was favour¬ 
able, but remarkably hazy; I thought it the forerunner of a gale, 
but the Gauchos tell me it is the smoke from the camp at some 
great distance being on fire. To the first Posta 4 leagues, the plain 
without any bushes but varied by vallies. The 2nd Posta is on the 
R. Sauce, a deep, rapid little river, not above 25 feet wide. It is 
quite impassable here & the whole distance to the sea, & forms by 
this means a useful barrier against the Indians. Where the road 
crosses it, about a league further up, the water does not reach to 
the horse’s belly. The Jesuit Falkner, whose information drawm 
from the Indians, is generally so very correct in his map, makes it 
a great river arising in the Andes. I think he is right, for the 
soldiers say that in the middle of summer there are floods at the 
same time with the Colorado; if so it is clear there must be a 
channel for the snow water, although it is probably dry during 
the greater part of the year. The valley of the Sauce appears very 
fertile, it is about a mile wide; there are large tracts of a wild Turnip 
much resembling the Europsean; they are good to eat but rather 
acrid. I arrived here in the afternoon, & getting fresh horses & 
a guide started for the Sierra de la Ventana. The distance was 

* See End Map. 
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about 6 leagues & the ride interesting, as the mountain began to 
show its true form. I do not think Nature ever made a more 
solitary desolate looking mountain; it well deserves the name of 
Hurtado or separated. It’s height, calculated by angular measure¬ 
ment from the ship, is between 8 & 4,000 feet. It is very steep, 
rough & broken. It is so completely destitute of all trees, that 
we were unable to find even a stick to stretch out the meat for 
roasting, our fire being made of dry thistle stalks. The strangeness 
of its appearance chielly is caused by its abrupt rise from the sea¬ 
like plain, which not only comes up to the foot of the mountain, 
but separates the p«ir»JIel ridges or chains. The uniformity of the 
etdouriiig gi\es extreme quietness to the view. The whitish-grey 
of the quartz rock, & the light brown colour of the withered grass 
of the plain, is unbroken by the brighter tints of a single bush. 
When we arrived at the foot of the main chain, we had much dif¬ 
ficulty in finding water; & were afraid we should pass the night 
without any; it seems that all the streamlets after flowing a few 
hundred yards in the plain, bury themselves. At last we found 
some; it was then growing dark & we bivouacced for the night. The 
night was very clear & cold, the dew which in the early part 
wetted the yergas of the Recado, was in the morning ice. The 
water in the kettle was also a solid block. The place where we 
slept could not I think have been more than 700 feet above level 
of the sea, so that I suppose the neighbourhead of the mountain 
caused this unusual degree of cold. The highest part of the Sierra 
is composed of four peaks in a gradually lowering order. The two 
highest of these can alone be seen from Bahia Blanca. To this part 
a ridge or saddle back appears to join. Our halting place was at 
the foot of this. 

September 9th, In the morning the guide told me to ascend the ridge 
& that I could walk along its edge to the very summit. The climbing 
up such very rough rocks was fatiguing; the sides are so indented 
that what is gained in one five minutes is often lost in the next. At 
last when I reached the summit of the ridge, my disappointment 
was great to find a precipitous valley, as deep as the plain, separa¬ 
ting me from the four peaks. This valley is very narrow & the sides 
steep; it forms a fine horse pass, as the bottom is flat with turf, & 
connects the plains on each side of the mountain. Whilst crossing 
it, I saw two horses grazing. I immediately hid myself in the long 
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grass & began with my telescope to reconnoitre them. As I could 
see no sign of Indians, I proceeded cautiously on my second ascent. 
It was late in the day, & this part of the mountain like the other 
was steep & very rugged. I was on the top of the second peak by 
two o’clock, but got there with extreme difficulty; every twenty 
yards I had the cramp in the upper parts of both thighs, so that 
I was afraid I should not have been able to have descended; it was 
also necessary to find out a new road to the horses, as it was out of 
the question to return over the saddle back. I was thus obliged to 
give up the two higher peaks; their altitude was but little greater 
& every purpose of geology was answered; it was not therefore 
worth the hazard of any further exertion. I presume the cause of 
the cramp was the great change in kind of muscular action from 
that of hard riding to still harder climbing. It is a lesson worth 
remembering, as in some cases it might cause much difficulty. 

The ice which in many places coated the rocks was very re¬ 
freshing & rendered superfluous the water which I actually carried 
to the summit in the corner of a cape of the Indian-rubber cloth. 
Altogether I was much disappointed in this mountain; we had 
heard of caves, of forests, of beds of coal, of silver & gold &c. &c. 
instead of all this, we have a desert mountain of pure quartz rock. 
I had hoped the view would at least have been imposing; it was 
nothing; the plain was like the ocean without its beautiful colour 
or defined horizon. The scene however was novel, & a little danger, 
like salt to meat, gave it a relish. That the danger was very little 
was clear, by my two companions making a good fire, a thing 
never done when it is suspected Indians are near. I returned by 
so easy a road, that if I had found it out in the morning I could 
have with ease reached the highest peak. I reached the horses at 
sunset, & drinking much mattee & smoking several little cigaritos, 
made up my bed for the night. It blew furiously, but I never 
passed a more comfortable night. 

September IQth. In the morning we fairly scudded before the gale, & 
arrived by the middle of the day at the Sauce Posta. On the road 
we saw very great numbers of deer & near the mountain a Guanaco. 
I should think this latter animal was not to be found any further 
North on this side of S. America. The plain which abuts against 
the Sierra is traversed by curious ravines, they are not above 20 
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feet wide & at least 80 deep; there are very few places where they 
are passable. I staid the evening at the Posta, the conversation, 
as is universally the case, being about the Indians. The Sierra de 
la Ventana was formerly a great place of resort for the Indians; 
three or four years ago there was much fighting there. My guide 
was present when many men were killed; the women escaped to 
the saddle back & fought most desperately with big stones; many 
of them thus saved themselves. 

September 11th. Proceeded on to the 8rd Posta, in company with the 
Lieutenant who commands it. The distance is called fifteen leagues, 
but it is only guesswork & generally too much. The road was un¬ 
interesting ortr a dry grassy plain, & on our left hand at a greater 
or Jess distance were low hills, a chain of which crossed close to the 
Posta. Before our arrival we met a large herd of cattle & horses, 
guarded by fifteen soldiers, but we were told that many had been 
lost. It is very difficult to drive animals across these plains; if a 
lion or even a fox approaches the horses in the night, nothing can 
prevent their dispersing in every direction; & a storm will have the 
same effect. A short time since an officer left Buenos Ayres with 
500 horses; when he arrived at the armj he had under twenty. 

Shortly afterwards we perceived by the cloud of dust that a 
party of horsemen were approaching; my companions perceived 
at a great distance by the streaming hair that they were Indians. 
The Indians often have a narrow fillet round their heads, but never 
any covering; the long black hair blowing across their faces, 
heightens to an uncommon degree the wildness of their appear¬ 
ance. They turned out to be a part of Bemantio’s tribe going to 
Salina for salt. The Indians eat much salt, the children sucking 
it like sugar; it is a curious contrast with the Gauchos, who living 
the same life, eat scarcely any. My companions seemed to think 
there was not the slightest danger in meeting these gentlemen, & 
they know best; but I heard the Commandante of Bahia Blanca tell 
one of our officers, that he thought it unsafe for two or three to visit 
them, although they are professedly the most friendly Indians. 

12th. When at Bahia Blanca, General Rosas sent me a message to 
say that an officer with a party of men would in a day or two 
arrive there, & that they had orders to accompany me. As the 
Lieutenant of this Posta was a very hospitable person I de- 
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termined to wait a couple of days for the soldiers. In the morning 
I rode to examine the neighbouring hills; we were disappointed 
in not being able from the haziness to see the Ventana. In coming 
to this Posta the day before, my guide showed what appeared to 
me a strong instance of the accuracy with which they know the 
bearings of different points. When under a hill & many leagues 
distant, I asked him where the Posta was. After considering for 
some time, for he had nothing in front to guide him, he pointed 
out the direction; I marked it with a Kater’s Compass. Some 
time afterwards, we were on an eminence from whence he knew 
the country certainly, again showing me the direction, it was the 
same within 3 degrees, that is the i J^th part of the horizon. After 
dinner the soldiers divided themselves into two parties for a trial 
of skill with the balls. Two spears were stuck in the ground 85 
yards apart; they were struck & entangled about once in four or 
five throws. The balls can be thrown between 50 & 60 yards, but 
over 25 there is not much certainty. Our party had been increased 
by two men, who brought a parcel from the next Posta to be for¬ 
warded to the General. There were now besides myself & guide, 
the Lieutenant & his four soldiers. These latter were strange 
beings;—the first a fine young Negro; the second half Indian & 
Negro; & the two others quite nondescripts, one an old Chilian 
miner of the colour of mahogany, & the other partly a mulatto; 
but two such mongrels with such detestable expressions I never 
saw before. At night, when they were sitting round the fire & 
playing at cards, I retired to view such a Salvator Rosa scene. 
They were seated under a low cliff, so that I could look down upon 
them; around the party were lying dogs, arms, remnants of Deer 
& Ostriches, & their long spears were stuck in the ground; further, 
in the dark backgroimd, were horses tied up, ready for any sudden 
danger. If the stillness of the desolate plain was broken by one 
of the dogs barking, a soldier, leaving the fire, would place his 
head close to the ground & thus slowly scan the horizon. Even if 
the noisy Teru-tero uttered its scream, there would be a pause 
in the conversation, & every head, for a moment, a little inclined. 
What a life of misery these men appear to us to lead. They are at 
least ten leagues from the Sauce Posta, & since the murder com¬ 
mitted by the Indians, twenty from another. The Indians are sup¬ 
posed to have made their attack in the middle of the night; for 
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very early in the morning after the murder, they were luckily seen 
approaching this Posta. The whole party however escaped with 
the troop of horses, each one taking a line for himself, & driving 
with him as many horses as he was able. The little hovel built of 
thistle stalks in which they sleep, neither keeps out the wind or 
rain, indeed in the latter case, the only effect the roof had was to 
condense it into larger drops. They have nothing to eat, excepting 
what they can catch, such as Ostriches, Deer, Armadilloes &c. & 
their only fuel is the dry stallc? of a small plant somewhat re¬ 
sembling an Aloe. The sole luxury which these men enjoyed was 
smoldi^g the little paper cigars & sucking Mattee. I used to think 
that the rarrltm Vultv.re, the constant attendant on these dreary 
plains, whilst seated on some little eminence, seemed by his very 
patience to say, “Ah when the Indians come, we shall have a 
feast”. 

September 13<A. We all sallied forth to hunt; we had no success; there 
were however some animated chaces & good attempts to ball various 
animals. The plain here abounds with three sorts of partridges; 
two, very large, like hen-pheasants. Their destroyer, a small pretty 
fox, is also singularly numerous; we could not in the course of the 
day have seen less than 40 or 50 of these animals. They were 
generally near their holes; but the dogs killed one. Two of our 
party had separated themselves from us; on our return we found 
they had been rather more successful, having killed a lion & found 
an Ostriche’s nest with 16 eggs. These latter afforded us an ex¬ 
cellent supper. 

\Uh. As the men belonging to the next Posta meant to return, we 
should together make a party of five & all armed, I determined to 
start & not wait for the officer. After galloping some leagues, we 
came to a low swampy country, which extends for nearly 80 miles 
to the Sierra Tapalken. In some parts there are fine damp grass 
plains; others black & rather peaty & very soft; many extensive 
fresh-water but shallow lakes; & large beds of reeds; it resembles 
the better part of the Cambridgeshire Fens. This Posta being a 
very long one, each of us had two horses. Having passed many 
swamps we found a dry spot & there passed the night. 

15th. Rose very early in the morning; passed in the road the 4th 
Posta, where the men were murdered. The Lieutenant, when 
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found, had 18 Chusa wounds in his body. Arrived in the middle of 
the day at the 5th Posta. Here are 21 men, as it is the central & 
most exposed part of the line of Postas. The Rancho is built on 
the edge of a large lake, teeming with wild fowl; amongst which 
the black necked swan was conspicuous. There was some difficulty 
about horses, so I determined to sleep here. In the evening the 
soldiers returned from hunting, bringing with them seven deer, 
8 ostriches, & 40 of their eggs, many partridges & Armadilloes. 
It is the constant habit of the soldiers wherever they go to fire the 
plain; we made several fires, which at night were seen burning with 
great brilliancy. They do this to improve the pasture & perhaps 
also to puzzle any straggling Indians. Slept in the open air, as the 
Rancho consisted only of an enclosure of reeds, without any roof. 

September 16fA. To the 6th Posta; soil black & very soft, generally 
covered with long coarse herbage;—laborious travelling. Rancho 
here very neat; the posts & rafters were made by a dozen dry stalks 
bound together with thongs of hide. By the aid of these Ionic 
looking columns the sides & roof were thatched with reeds. To the 
7th Posta, country improving, like Cottenham fen in Cambridge¬ 
shire. A great abundance of beautiful wild fowl. This posta is close 
to the Southern base of Sierra Tapalken; which Sierra is a low 
broken ridge of Quartz rock 2 or 800 feet high, extending to the 
East to Cape Corrientes, but no great distance within the Interior. 
I was here told a fact, which, if I had not partly ocular proof, 

I could not credit. That in the previous night there had been a 
hailstorm (I saw lightning to the North) & that the pieces of ice 
were as large as small apples & very hard. They fell with such 
force as to kill almost all the small animals. The men had already 
found twenty deers & I saw their fresh hides; one of the party a 
few minutes after my arrival, brought in seven of them. Now I 
well know that one man without dogs would hardly kill seven in 
a week: they thought they had seen about 15 dead ostriches; part 
of one I eat; likewise saw a large partridge with great black mark 
on its back, where it had been struck. Many ducks & hawks were 
killed & ostriches were then running about evidently blind in one 
eye. My informer received a severe cut upon the head. This extra¬ 
ordinary storm extended but for a short distance. 

To the 8th Posta; galloped very fast over an extremely fine 
grass plain. Arrived at the Posta on the R. Tapalguen after it was 
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dark. At supper I was suddenly struck with horror that I was 
eating one of the very favourite dishes of the country, viz. a half 
formed calf, long before its time of birth. It turned out to be the 
Lion or Puma; the flesh is very white & remarkably like veal in 
its taste. Dr Shaw was laughed at for stating that “the flesh of 
the Lion (of Africa) is in great esteem, having no small affinity 
with veal, both in colour, taste & flavour”. Yet the Puma & Lion 
are not, I believe, closer allied than any ocher two of the Cat genus. 
The Gauchos differ much whexher the Jaguar is good eating; 
but all agree that tlie Cat is excellent. 

September llih. To th*- 9th Posta. Followed the course of the R. 
Tapalgxien; very fertile country. Tapalguen itself or the town of 
Tapalguen is a curious place. It is a perfectly flat plain, studded as 
far as t he eye reaches with the Toldos or oven-like huts of Indians. 
The greater part of the families of the men with Rosas live here. 
There are immense herds of horses & some sheep. We met & passed 
many young Indian women, riding by twos & threes on the same 
horse. These & many of the young men were strikingly handsome; 
their fine ruddy colour is the very picture of health. Besides the 
Toldos, there are three Ranchos, one with a Commandante, & two 
others Pulperia’s or shops. We here bought some biscuit. I had 
now been several days without tasting anything except meat & 
drinking mattee. I found this new regimen agreed very well with 
me, but I at the same time felt hard exercise was necessary to 
make it do so. I have no doubt that the Gauchos living so much 
on meat, is the cause that they, like other carnivorous animals, 
can go a long time without food, & can withstand much exposure. 
I was told that some troops from Tandeel were in pursuit of some 
Indians, & that for three days they neither tasted water or food. 
What other troops would not have killed their horses? 

To the 10th Posta; plain, partly swamp & partly good to the 
East of the R. Tapalguen. 

18i^A. To the 11th & 12th Posta. A long ride through a country 
similar to the last stage. We passed a small tribe of Indians going 
from Tapalguen to the Guardia del Monte for commerce. The 
women rode the horses with goods; these are of hides & articles 
woven by hand of wool, such as cloths or yergas & garters. The 
patterns are very pretty & brilliantly coloured. The workmanship 
is so good, that an English merchant in Buenos Ayres declared 
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that the ones which I had, were of English manufacture. He was 
not convinced to the contrary, until he observed that the tassels 
were tied up with split sinew. 

12th to 18th to 14th Posta: we had to ride for a long distance in 
water above the horses’ knees. By crossing the stirrups & riding 
Arab like with the legs cocked up, we managed to keep pretty dry. 
As it was growing dark we crossed the Salado; at this time it was 
about 40 yards wide, but very deep; in the summer it becomes 
nearly dry, the little water being as salt as the sea. I ought to have 
mentioned that the 12th Posta, about 7 leagues to the South of 
the Salado, was the first Estancia where we saw cattle & a white 
woman. Having crossed the Salado, we slept at the Posta which 
was one of the great Estancias of General Rosas. It was fortified 
& of such extent, that arriving in the dark I thought it was a 
town & fortress. There were immense herds of cattle, as well there 
might be, the General here having 74 square leagues of land. He 
used to have three or four hundred Peons working here & defied 
all the efforts of the Indians. I w^as treated very hospitably, & [in] 
the morning started for Guardia del Monte. 

September 19ih. This is a nice scattered little town, with many gar¬ 
dens, full of peaches and quinces. The camp here looked like that 
around Buenos Ayres; the turf short & green (from the grazing & 
manuring by cattle?) with much clover, beds of thistles & Bis- 
catche holes. I first noticed here two plants which Botanists say 
have been introduced by the Spaniards. Fennel, which grows in 
the greatest abundance in all the hedge-rows; & a thistle looking 
plant, which, especially in Banda Oriental, forms immense beds 
leagues in extent, & quite impenetrable by man or beast; it occurs 
in the most unfrequented places near Maldonado; in the vallies 
near Rozario, in Entre Rios, &c. &c. The whole country between 
the Uruguay & M. Video is choked up with it; yet Botanists say 
it is the common artichoke, run wild. An intelligent farmer on the 
R, Uruguay told me that in a deserted garden he had seen the 
planted artichokes degenerating into this plant. Of course this 
man had never heard of the theories of Botanists. I certainly 
never saw it South of R. Salado. The true thistle, (variegated 
green & white like the sort called sow-thistles,) & which chiefly 
abounds in the Pampas of Buenos Ayres, I noticed in the valley 
of the R. Sauce. There is a very large fresh water lake near the 
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town; on the coast I found a perfect piece of the case of the Mega¬ 
therium. Whilst the postmaster sent for horses several people 
questioned me concerning the army. I never saw anything like 
the enthusiasm for Rosas & for the success of this “most just of 
all wars, because against barbarians”. It is, however, natural 
enough, for even here neither man, woman, horse or cow, was 
safe from the attacks of the Indians. The enthusiasm for Rosas 
was universal & when some events which subsequently will be 
mentioned, happened, I was not at all surprised. 

To the 16th, 17th & 18th Posta. Country of one uniform ap¬ 
pearance : rich green plain, abundance of cattle, horses & sheep; 
here & there the solitary Estancia, with its Ombu tree. In the 
evening torrents of rain, arrived after dark at the Posta; was told 
that i^* I travelled by the Post I might sleep there; if not I must 
pass on, for there were so many robbers about, he could trust no¬ 
body. Upon reading my passport, & finding that I was a 
Naturalista, his respect & civility were as strong as his suspicions 
had been before. What a Naturalista is, neither he or his country¬ 
men had any idea; but I am not sure that my title loses any of its 
value from this cause. 

September 20th. In two more Postas reached the city; was much de¬ 
layed on the road from the rain of the day before. Buenos Ayres 
looked quite pretty; with its Agave hedges, its groves of Olives, 
peaches & Willows; all just throwing out their fresh green leaves. 
I rode to the house of Mr Lumb, an English merchant, who gave 
me a most hospitable reception; I soon enjoyed all the comforts 
of an English house. 

2\st-2^th. These few days of rest were very pleasant, I had plenty 
of business to transact; & was employed in obtaining letters of 
introduction, passport &c, for St Fe. My servant having arrived 
from M. Video, I despatched him to an English Estancia to shoot 
& skin birds. 

21th. At one o’clock I managed to make a start*. We rode for an hour 
in the dark & slept three leagues this side of the town of Luxan. 
{2Sth.) We passed it; the town is small & pretty looking, but all the 
Spanish towns are built on exactly the same model. There is a fine 
wooden bridge over the R. Luxan, a most unusual luxury in this 

* See End Map. 
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country. We passed Areco, another small town. The country ap¬ 
pears level, but it is not so in fact; for in various places the horizon 
is extensive. The Estancias are wide apart; for there is little good 
pasture, the plains being covered by thistles & an acrid clover. 
The former was two thirds grown, reaching up to the horse’s back 
at this period; it grows in clumps & is of a brilliant green, re¬ 
sembling in miniature a fine forest. In many parts where the 
ground was dry, the thistles had not even sprung from the surface, 
but all was bare & dusty like a turnpike road. In summer, travel¬ 
ling is sufficiently dangerous, for the thistles furnish an excellent 
retreat & home for numerous robbers, where they can live, rob & 
cut throats with perfect impunity. There is little interest in pas¬ 
sing over this country, few animals except the Biscatche, & fewer 
birds inhabit these great thistle beds. 

In the evening crossed the Arrecife, on a raft made of empty 
barrels lashed together. We slept at the Post house on the further 
side. I paid this day for 81 leagues, & with a burning smi, was but 
little fatigued. When the days are longer, & riding a little faster, 
50 leagues, as mentioned by Head, might be managed with no 
very great difficulty. But then it must especially be remembered, 
that a man who pays for 50 leagues by the post, by no means 
rides 150 English miles—the distance is so universally exaggerated. 
My 31 leagues was only 76 English miles in a straight line; allow¬ 
ing 4 miles for curvatures in the road will give 80 miles. Head’s 
day’s journey reduced by the same proportion gives 129 miles; 
a much more credible distance than 150 geographical ones. 

Sunday, September 29th. Arrived in the evening at the town of 
St Nicholas; it is situated on one of the branches of the Parana. 
I here first saw this noble river. There were some large vessels 
anchored at the foot of the cliff on which the town is built. 

Both. Crossed the Arrozo del Medio & entered the Province of St Fe. 
I had been forewarned that nearly all the good people in this 
province are most dexterous thieves; they soon proved it by 
stealing my pistol. The road generally ran near the Parana, & we 
had some fine glimpses of it. We crossed several streams; the water 
of the Pabon, in a good body formed a cascade 20 feet high. This 
must be a most unusual phenomenon in this country. At the 
Saladillo I saw the curious occurrence of a rapidly running brook 
with water too salt to drink. Entered Rozario, a large & striking 
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looking town, built on a dead level plain which forms a cliff about 
sixty feet high over the Parana. The river here is very broad with 
many islands, which are low & wooded, as is also the coast of the 
opposite shore. The view would resemble that of a great lake, if it 
were not for the linear shaped islands, which alone give the idea 
of running water. The cliffs are the most picturesque part, some¬ 
times absolutely perpendicular & of a red colour, at other times in 
large broken masses covered with Cacti & Mimosa trees. The real 
grandeur, however, of an immense river is derived from reflecting 
how important a means of communication & commerce it forms 
between one nation & another—^to what a distance it travels— 
from how vast a tc rritory it drains the great body of fresh water 
which flows before your feet. At Rozario, I had a letter of intro¬ 
duction to a most hospitable Spaniard, who was kind enough 
to lend me a pistol. Having obtained this most indispensable 
article, I galloped on as far as the Colegio de St Carlos. A town 
known by the size of its church & it is said, the hospitality & virtue 
of the friars. For many leagues to the North & South of St 
Nicholas & Rozario, the country is really level; it deserves nearly 
all which travellers have written about these plains. Yet I have 
never seen a spot where by slowly turning round, objects could 
not be seen at a greater distance in some points than in others; 
& this manifestly proves an inequality in the plain. As at sea, the 
horizon is of course very limited; this entirely destroys a degree 
of grandeur which one would be apt to imagine a vast level plain 
would possess. On the sea, your eye being 6 feet above the water, 
the horizon is distant two & four-fifths miles. 

October Started by moonlight & arrived at the R. Tercero by 
sunrise. This river is also called the Saladillo, & it deserves the 
name for the water is brackish. I staid here the greater part of 
the day, searching for bones in the cliff. Old Falkner mentions 
having seen great bones in this river. I found a curious & large 
cutting tooth. Having also heard of some “giant’s” bones on the 
Parana, I hired a canoe; there were two groups of bones sticking 
out of a cliff which came perpendicular into the water. The bones 
were very large, I believe belonging to the Mastodon. They were 
so completely decayed & soft, that I was unable to extract even 
a small bone. In the evening rode on another stage on the road, 
crossing the Monge, another brackish stream. 
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October 2nd. Unwell & feverish, from having exerted myself too much 
in the sun. The change in latitude between St Fe & Buenos Ayres 
is about 8 degrees; the change in climate is much greater; every¬ 
thing shows it; the dress & complexion of the inhabitants, the 
increased size of the Ombus, many more cacti, the greater beauty 
of the birds & flowers; all proves the greater influence of the sun. 
We passed Corunda, from the luxuriance of its gardens it is the 
prettiest village I have seen. From this place to St Fe, the road is 
not very safe; it runs through one large wood of low prickly trees, 
apparently all Mimosa. As there are no habitations to the West of 
this part of the Parana, the Indians sometime come down & kill 
passengers. On the road there were some houses now deserted 
from having been plundered; there was also a spectacle which my 
guide looked at with great satisfaction, viz. the skeleton with the 
dried skin hanging to the bones, of an Indian suspended to a tree. 
The wood had a pretty appearance opening into glades like a lawn. 
We changed our horses at a Posta, where there are twenty 
soldiers; & by sunset arrived at St Fe. There was much delay on 
the road, on account of having to cross an arm of the Parana, 
St Fe being situated in a large island. I was much exhausted & 
was very glad to procure an unfurnished room. 

Srd & Uh. Unwell in bed. St Fe is [a] nice, straggling town, with 
many gardens. It is kept clean & in good order. The governor of 
the province, Lopez, is a tyrant; which perhaps is the best form 
of government for the inhabitants. He was a common soldier at 
the great revolution & has now been 17 years in power. His chief 
occupation is killing Indians; a short time since he slaughtered 
48 of them. The children are sold for between 8 & 4 pound sterling. 

5th. Crossed the Parana to St Fe Bajada, or as it is now called 
Parana, the capital of Entre Rios. The passage took up four 
hours; winding about the different branches, which are all deep 
& rapid, we crossed the main arm & arrived at the Port. The town 
is more than a mile from the river; it was placed there formerly so 
as not to be exposed so much to the attacks of the Paraguay 
Indians. I had a letter of introduction to an old Catalonian, who 
treated me with the most uncommon hospitality. My original in¬ 
tention had been to cross the province of Entre Rios & return by 
the Banda Oriental to B. Ayres. Not being quite well and think- 
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ing that the Beagle would sail long before she eventually did, 
I gave up this plan, & determined to return immediately to B. 
Ayres. I was imable to hire a boat so took a passage in a Balandra. 

October Qth-llth, By the indolence of the master & from bad weather 
I was delayed five days. The time passed pleasantly, & [I] was en¬ 
abled to see the geology of the surrounding district, & this possessed 
no common interest. The Bajada itself is a quiet town; about as 
large as St Fe or St Nicholas; it contained in 1825, 6000 in¬ 
habitants. The whole province only contains 80,000. Yet here 
there are representatives, ministers, standing army, governors 
&c. &c. Few as they are, none have suffered more from desperate 
& bloody rev'olatians. In some future day, however, this will be 
one of the finest provinces. As its name expresses, it is surrounded 
on every side by the magnificent rivers, the Parana & the 
Uruguay; the larxd is most fertile. Here there is no fear of the 
Indians; an immense advantage over their neighbours; to the 
North of St Fe, there is not a single Estancia on the West of the 
Parana; & we have seen that the road is not safe between the 
Capital & Corunda. 

My usual walk during these days was to the cliffs on the Parana 
to admire the view of the river & pick up fossil shells. Amongst 
the fallen masses of rock, vegetation was very luxuriant; there 
were many beautiful flowers, around which humming birds were 
hovering, I could almost fancy that I was transported to that 
earthly paradise, Brazil. 

12th. Embarked on board the Balandra; a one masted vessel of a 
hundred tuns; we made sail down the current. The weather con¬ 
tinuing bad, we only went a few leagues & fastened the vessel to 
the trees on one of the islands. The Parana is full of islands. They 
are all of one character, composed of muddy sand, at present 
about four feet above the level of the water; in the floods they are 
covered. An abundance of willows & two or three other sorts of 
trees grow on them, & the whole is rendered a complete jungle by 
the variety & profusion of creeping plants. These thickets afford 
a safe harbour for many capinchas & tigers. The fear of these latter 
animals quite destroyed all pleasure in scrambling in the islands. 
On this day I had not proceeded a hundred yards, before finding 
the most indubitable & recent sign of the tiger. I was obliged to 
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retreat; on every island there are tracks; as in a former excursion 
the ‘‘rastro” of the Indians had been the constant subject for 
observation, so in this was the “rastro del tigre”. 

The jaguar is a much more dangerous animal than is generally 
supposed: they have killed several wood-cutters; occassionally 
they enter vessels. There is a man now in the Bajada, who coming 
up from below at night time was seized by a tiger, but he escaped 
with the loss of the use of one arm.—When the floods drive the 
tigers out of the islands, they are most dangerous. A few years 
since a very large one entered a church at St Fe. Two padres 
entering one after the other were killed, a third coming to see what 
was the cause of their delay, escaped with difficulty. The beast 
was killed by unroofing one corner of the room & firing at it. The 
tigers annually kill a considerable number of young oxen & horses. 
These islands undergo a constant round of decay & renovation. 
In the memory of the master several large ones had disappeared, 
others again had been formed & protected by vegetation. 

October ISth & lUh, A constant gale & rain from the S.E.; remained 
at our moorings. The greater part of the time I passed in bed, 
as the cabin was too low to sit up in. There was also good sport in 
fishing, the river abounds in large & extraordinary looking fish, 
which are excellent food. 

15th. We got under weigh; passed Punta Gorda, where there is a 
colony of tame Indians from the province of Missiones. We sailed 
rapidly down the current; before sunset, from a silly fear of bad 
weather, brought to in a narrow arm or “Riacho”. I took the 
boat & rowed some distance up the creek; it was very narrow, 
winding & deep; on each side there was a wall 80 or 40 feet high 
formed by the trees entwined with creepers. This gave to the 
canal a singularly gloomy appearance. I here saw a very extra¬ 
ordinary bird, the scissor-beak. The lower mandible is as flat & 
elastic as an ivory paper-cutter, it is an inch & a half longer than 
the upper. With its mouth wide open, & the lower mandible im¬ 
mersed some depth in the water, it flies rapidly up & down the 
stream. Thus ploughing the surface, it occassionally seizes a small 
fish. 

The evenings are quite tropical; the thermometer 79®. An 
abundance of fire flies, & the mosquitoes very troublesome. I ex- 
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posed my hand for five minutes, it was black with them: I do not 
think there could have been less than 50, all busy with sucking. 
At night, I slept on deck, the greater coolness allowing the head 
& face to be covered up with comfort. 

October 16th. Some leagues above Rozario we came to cliffs which 
are absolutely perpendicular, these form the West bank to below 
St Nicholas; & the whole coast more resembles that of a sea, than 
a fresh-water river. It is a great drawback to the scenery of the 
Parana, that from the soft nature of the banks, all the water is 
very muddy. The Uruguay is much clearer, & I am told where the 
two waters flow in om channel, they may clearly be distinguished 
by their black & re d colours. In the evening, the wind not being 
quite fair, the master was much too indolent to think of pro¬ 
ceeding. Moored 5 leagues above St Nicholas. 

17th. Gale; remained stationary. 

ISth (& 19th. Sailed quietly on with gentle winds, & anchored in the 
middle of the night near the mouth of the Parana, called Las 
Palmas. 

20th. I was very anxious to reach B. Ayres, so that I determined to 
leave the vessel at Las Conchas & ride into town—a distance about 
20 miles. After changing my vessel three times in order to pass 
the bar, I obtained a canoe, & we paddled quickly along to the 
Punta de St Fernando. The channel is narrow & several miles 
long. On each side the islands were covered with peaches & 
Oranges. These have been planted by nature, & flourish so well, 
that the market of B. Ayres, in the fruit season, is supplied by 
them. On one of the islands I saw a bevy of fine gallinaceous 
birds of a black colour & nearly the size of a Turkey. Upon 
leaving the canoe, I found to my utter astonishment I was a sort 
of prisoner. About a week before, a violent revolution had broken 
out; all the ports were under an embargo. I could not return to 
my vessel, & as for going by land to the city it was out of the 
question. After a long conversation with the Commandante I ob¬ 
tained permission to go the pext day to General Rolor, who com¬ 
manded a division of the rebels on this side of the Capital. 

Arrived early in the morning at Rolor’s encampment. The 
general, officers, & soldiers all appeared, & I believe really were, 
great villains. The General told me that the city was in a state of 
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close blockade; that he could only give me a passport to the 
General in chief (of the rebels) at Quilmes. I had therefore to take 
a great sweep round the city; & it was with very much difficulty 
that I procured horses. When I arrived at the encampment, they 
were civil, but told me I could not be allowed to enter. This was 
General Rosase’s party; & his brother was there. I soon began 
to talk about the General’s civility to me at the R. Colorado. 
Magic could not have altered circumstances quicker than this 
eonversation did. At last they offered me the choice to enter the 
city on foot, without my Peon, horses &c. &c. & without a pass¬ 
port. I was too glad to accept it, & an officer was sent to give 
directions not to stop me at the bridge. The road, about a league 
in length, was quite deserted; I met one party of soldiers, but I 
satisfied them with an old passport. I was exceedingly glad when 
I found myself safe on the stones of Buenos Ayres. 

This revolution is nothing more or less than a downright re¬ 
bellion. A party of men who are attached to General Rosas, were 
disgusted with the Governor; they left the city to the number of 
70, & with the cry of Rosas, the whole country took arms. The 
city was then closely blockaded: no provisions, cattle, or horses 
are allowed to enter, excepting this, there is only a little skir¬ 
mishing, a few men daily killed. The outside party well know 
that by stopping the supply of meat, they will certainly be 
victorious. 

General Rosas could not have known of this rising; but I think 
it quite consonant with his schemes. A year ago he was elected 
Governor; he refused it, without the Sala would also give him 
extraordinsury powers. This they refused, & now Rosas means to 
show them that no other Governor can keep his place. The war¬ 
fare on both sides was avowedly protracted till it was possible to 
hear from Rosas. A note arrived a few days after my leaving B. 
Ayres, which stated that the General disapproved of peace being 
broken, but that he thought the outside party had justice on their 
side. Instantly on the reception of this the Governor & ministers 
resigned, & they with the military to the amount of some hun¬ 
dreds, flew from the city. The rebels entered, elected a new 
Governor, & were paid for their services to the number of 5,500 
men. It is clear to me that Rosas ultimately must be absolute 
Dictator, (they object to the term king) of this country. 
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October 22ndr-Novernber 1st, These disturbances caused me much in¬ 
convenience; my servant was outside, I was obliged to bribe a man 
to smuggle him in through the belligerents. His clothese, my 
riding gear, collections from St Fe were outside, with no possi¬ 
bility of obtaining them, I was, however, lucky in having them all 
sent to me at M. Video. The residence in the town was disagree¬ 
able, it was difficult to transact any business, the shops being 
closed; & there were constant apprehensions of the town being 
ransacked. The real danger lay with the lawless soldiery within; 
they robbed many people in the day time, & at night the very 
sentinels stopped people to demand money from them. 

2nd. With sufficient trouble got on board the Packet; found it 
crowded with men, women & children, glad to escape from so 
miserable a town. 

3rd Uh, Alter a long passage, arrived at M. Video; I went on 
board the Beagle: was astonished to hear we were not to sail till 
the beginning of December: the cause of this great delay was the 
necessity of finishing all charts, the materials for which had been 
collected by the Schooners. 

5th. The poop-cabin being full of workers, I took up my residence 
on shore, so as to make the most of this additional month. 

6th. Had a long gallop to the East end of the Barrancas de St 
Gregorio: was disappointed in the geology, but had a pleasant 
gallop along the coast of the Plata. It was necessary to cross the 
St Lucia near its mouth. We passed in a boat: the horses were 
obliged to swim at least 600 yards; I was surprised to see with 
what ease they performed it. We did not return till so late, that 
I slept at a Rancho, & {7th) returned home early in the morning. 

Sihr-lSth. I prepared for a ride to see the R, Uruguay & its tributary 
the R. Negro*. These days were lost by true Spanish delay in 
giving me my passport, letters &c. &c. 

IMh. Started in the afternoon & slept in the house of my Vaqueano 
in Canelones. {15th.) In the morning we rose early in the hopes of 
being able to ride a good distance; it was a vain attempt, for all 
the rivers were flooded; we passed R. Canelones, St Lucia & San 
Jose in boats, & thus lost much time: at night we slept at the Post 
house of Cufr^. In the course of the day, I was amused by seeing 

* See End Map. 
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the dexterity with which some Peons crossed over the rivers. As 
soon as the horse is out of its depth, the man slips backwards & 
seizing the tail is towed across: on the other side he pulls himself on 
again. A naked man on a naked horse is a very fine spectacle; I had 
no idea how well the two animals suited each other: as the Peons 
were galloping about they reminded me of the Elgin marbles. 

November 16th. Not being quite well, stayed the whole day at this 
house. In the evening the Post-man or letter carrier arrived; he 
was a day after his time, owing to the R. Rozario being flooded. It 
could not however be of much consequence, for although he passes 
through some of the principal towns in Banda Oriental, his luggage 
consisted of two letters. The view from the house was pleasing, an 
undulating green surface, with distant glimpses of the Plata. 
I find I look at this province with very different eyes from what 
I did upon my first arrival. I recollect I then thought it singularly 
level; but now after galloping over the Pampas, my only surprise 
is what could have induced me ever to have called it level; the 
country is a series of undulations, in themselves perhaps not 
absolutely great, but as compared to the plains of St Fe real 
mountains. From these inequalities there is an abundance of 
small rivulets, & the turf is green & luxuriant. 

17th, We crossed the Rozario, which was deep & rapid, & passing 
the village of Colla, arrived at mid-day at Colonia del Sacramiento. 
The distance is twenty leagues through a fine grass country, but 
which is very poorly stocked with cattle or inhabitants. I was in¬ 
vited to sleep at Colonia & to accompany on the following day a 
gentleman to his Estancia, where there were some rocks of recent 
limestone. The town is built on a stony promontory something in 
the same manner as M. Video. It is strongly fortified, but both 
fortifications & town suffered much from the Brazilian war. It is 
very ancient, & from the irregularity of the streets & the sur¬ 
rounding groves of old Orange trees & peaches, had a pretty ap¬ 
pearance. The church is a curious ruin; it was used as a powder 
magazine & was struck by lightning in one of the ten thousand 
storms of the Rio Plata. Two thirds of the building was blown 
away to the very foundation, & the rest stands a shattered & 
curious monument of the united powers of lightning & gunpowder. 
In the evening I wandered about the half demolished walls of the 
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town. It was the chief seat of the Brazilian war; a war most in¬ 
jurious to this country, not so much in its immediate effects, as 
in being the origin of a multitude of Generals, & all other grades 
of officers. More generals are numbered (but not paid) in the 
United Provinces of La Plata than in Great Britain. These gentle¬ 
men have learned to like power & do not object to a little skirmish¬ 
ing. Hence arises a constant temptation to fresh revolutions, 
which in proportion as they are easily effected, so are they easily 
overturned. I noticed here & in other places a very general interest 
in the ensuing election for the President; & this appears a good 
sign for the stabilitj^ of tins little country. The inhabitants do not 
require much ed*Ktation in their representatives; I heard some 
men discussing the merits of those for Colonia; ‘‘that although 
they were not men of business, they could all sign their names”. 
With this every reasonable man was satisfied. 

November 18th, Rode with my host to his Estancia at the Arroyo de 
St Juan. In the evening we took a circuit round the estate; it con¬ 
tained two square leagues & a half, & was situated in what is called 
a rincon; that is one side is fronted by the Plata, & the two others 
are guarded by impassable brooks. There is an excellent port for 
little vessels, & an abundance of small wood, which is valuable as 
supplying fuel to Buenos Ayres. I was curious to know the value 
of so complete an Estancia; at present there are 8000 cattle & it 
would well support three or four times the number; there are 800 
mares, 150 broken horses, 600 sheep; plenty of water & limestone; 
a rough house, excellent corrals, & a peach orchard. For all this 
he has been offered 2000£ & only wants 500£ additional, & prob¬ 
ably would sell it for less. The chief trouble with an Estancia is 
driving all the cattle twice a week to a central spot, in order to 
make them tame & to count them. This latter would be thought 
a difficult operation, when there are ten or fifteen thousand head 
together; it is managed on the principle that the cattle invariably 
divide themselves into little troops from forty to an hundred. 
Each troop is recognised by a few peculiarly marked animals, & 
its number is known: thus one being lost out of ten thousand is 
perceived by its absence from one of the tropillas. During a stormy 
night the cattle all mingle together; but the next morning all the 
tropillas separate as before. 
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November 19th. Passed the town of las Vacas; it is a straggling vil¬ 
lage, built on an arm of the Uruguay, & has a good deal of trade up 
the river. Slept at a North American’s, who works a lime kiln on 
the Arroyo de las Vivoras, 

20th. In the morning went out riding to Punta Gorda; on the road 
tried to find a Jaguar; saw very fresh tracks & the trees against 
which they are said to sharpen their claws: the bark was cut up 
& grooved by scratches a yard long: we did not succeed in dis¬ 
turbing one. The low, thick woods on the coast of the Uruguay 
afford an excellent harbour for such animals. At Punta Gorda, the 
R. Uruguay presented a noble body of water; its appearance is 
superior to that of the Parana from the clearness of the water & 
rapidity of the stream: on the opposite coast there are several 
branches, which enter from the Parana; when the sun shines, the 
two colours of the water may be seen quite distinct. The house & 
lime-kiln were for this country unusually old, being built 108 
years since. I was told a curious circumstance respecting the 
Lime-kiln. At the instant of the revolution it was full of fresh 
burnt lime; from the state of [the] country it was left 18 years 
untouched: on the surface young trees were growing, whilst in the 
middle the lime was quick. When they dug down to the place 
where the half-biumt wood is left, in a few minutes it kindled & 
burst out into flames. This caused uncommon superstitious fears 
amongst the workmen; but the owner tells me this is always the 
case in a lime-kiln opened after a few months interval. 

At this Estancia many mares (mares are never ridden in this 
country) are killed every week for their skins, which are worth 

5 paper dollars each or about half a crown. I heard of some feats 
in the lassoing line. One individual will stand 12 yards from the 
gate of the Corral, & will bet that he will catch every horse by the 
legs as it rushes by him. Another will enter on foot a corral, catch 
a mare, fasten its front legs, drive it out, throw it down, kill, skin 

6 stake the hide, (a tedious job) & this whole operation he will 
perform on 22 mares in one day; or he will skin 50 in the same 
time. This is prodigious; for it is generally considered [a] good 
day’s work, solely to skin or stake 15 or 16 animals. 

In the evening started on the road to MercMes or Capella 
Neuva on the R. Negro. We passed through much Acacia wood, 
like that near Coronda, & which invariably grows in the low 
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bottoms near streams & rivers. At night we asked permission to 
sleep at an Estancia at which we happened to arrive. It was a 
very large estate, being ten leagues square, & the owner at Buenos 
Ayres is one of the greatest landowners in the country. His nephew 
had charge of it & with him there was a Captain of the army, who 
the other day ran away from Buenos Ayres. Considering their 
station their conversation was rather amusing. They expressed, 
as was usual, unbounded astonishment at the globe being round, 
& could scarcely credit that a hole would if deep enough come out 
on the other side. They had, however, heard of a country where 
there were six months light & six of darkness, & they said the in¬ 
habitants were very tall &> thin. They were curious about the price 
& condition of horses & cattle; upon finding out we did not in 
England catch our animals with the lazo, they added ‘‘Ah, then 
you use nothing but the bolas”: the idea of an enclosed country 
was quite new to them. The Captain at last said he had one ques¬ 
tion to ask me, & he should be very much obliged if I would 
answer him with all truth. I trembled to think how deeply 
scientific it would be: it was, “Whether the ladies of Buenos 
Ayres were not the handsomest in the world I replied, “ Charm¬ 
ingly so”. He added, “I have one other question: Do ladies in 
any other part of the world wear such large combs? ” I solemnly 
assured him they did not. They were absolutely delighted. The 
Captain exclaimed, “Look there, a man, who has seen half the 
world, says it is the case; we always thought so, but now we know 
it”. My excellent judgment in beauty procured me a most hos¬ 
pitable reception; the Captain forced me to take his bed, & he 
would sleep on his Recado. 

November 2l8L Started at sunrise, & rode slowly during the whole 
day. The geological nature of the country is here different from the 
rest of the province, & closely resembles that of the Pampas. From 
this cause we here have immense beds of the thistle, as well as the 
cardoon: the whole country indeed may be called one great bed. 
The two sorts grow separate, each plant in company with its own 
kind. The cardoon is as high as a horse’s back; but the Pampas 
thistle often higher than the crown of the head of the rider. To 
leave the road for a yard is out of the question, & the road itself 
is partly, & in some oases entirely, closed; pasture of course there 
is none; if cattle or horses once enter the bed they are for the time. 
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completely lost. For this reason, it is very hazardous to attempt 
to drive cattle at this season of the year, for when jaded enough 
to face the prickles, they rush amongst the thistles & are seen no 
more. From the same cause there are but few Estancias, & these 
near damp vallies, where the thistle will not grow. As night came 
on, before we could arrive at the house of an Englishman for 
whom I had a letter of introduction, we slept at a Rancho. 

November 22nd. Arrived at the Estancia of the Berquelo, near Mer¬ 
cedes, & found the owner not at home; he returned in the evening 
& I spent the day in geologising the neighbouring country. 

2Srd. Rode to the Capella Nueva; a straggling village & saw the 
R. Negro; it is a fine river, blue water & running stream; it is 
nearly as large as its namesake to the South. 

24ith. Went with my host to the Sierra del Pedro Flaco about 20 
miles up the R. Negro. The greater part of the ride was through 
long grass, up to the horse’s belly. There are few Estancias & 
leagues of camp without a head of cattle. The country left to 
nature as it now is would easily produce 5 or 6 times the number 
of cattle. Yet the annual exportation of hides from M. Video is 
three hundred thousand; & the home consumption is something 
considerable. The view of the R. Negro from the Sierra is de¬ 
cidedly the most picturesque one I have seen in this country. The 
river is rapid & tortuous; is about twice as large as the Severn 
(when banks full) at Shrewsbury; the cliffs are precipitous and 
rocky; & there is a belt of wood following the course of the river, 
beyond which an horizon of grass plain fills up the view. The 
Peon’s horse was quite tired; so we rode to a Rancho. The master 
was not at home, but as a matter of course [we] entered the house, 
made a fire to cook some beef, & were quite at home in a stranger’s 
house. We rode on but did not reach home till early [in] the night. 

25th. We heard of some giant’s bones, which as usual turned out to 
be those of the Megatherium. With much trouble extracted a few 
broken fragments. In the evening a ‘‘domidor” or horse-breaker 
came to the house & I saw the operation of mounting a perfectly 
wild horse. They were too fat to fight much: and there was little 
to see in the operation; the horse is thrown down & the bridle is 
tied to the under jaw; tying the hind legs together he is allowed 
to rise & is then saddled. During these operations the horse 
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throws himself down so repeatedly & is so beaten, that when his 
legs are loosed and the man mounts him, he is so terrified as 
hardly to be able to breathe, & is trickling down with sweat. 
Generally however a horse fights for a few minutes desperately, 
then starts away at a gallop, which is continued till the animal is 
quite exhausted. This is a very severe but short way of breaking 
in a colt. 

November 26th. Began my return In a direct line to M. Video; went 
by an Estancia where there was a part, very perfect, of the head 
of a Megatherium. I purchased it for a few shillings. We had a long 
gallop through a more rocky & hilly country than the coast road, 
to the R. Perdido, where we slept. One of the Post-houses was 
kept by a man apparently of pure Indian blood; he was half in¬ 
toxicated. My peon declares that he in my presence said I was a 
Gallego; an expression synonimous with saying he is worth 
murdering. His companions laughed oddly: & I believe what my 
Peon said was true; when I remonstrated with him on the ab¬ 
surdity, he only said, “you do not [know] the people of this 
country”. The motive must have been to sound my Peon, who 
perhaps luckily for me, was a trust worthy man. Your entire 
safety in this country depends upon your companion. At night 
there were torrents of rain; as the Rancho made but little pre¬ 
tensions to keep out water or wind, we were soon wet through. 

27th. In the morning had a long gallop: arrived at San Jose, from 
which point the road is the same by which I started. San Jose, 
Canelones, St Lucia are all rather nice little rectangular towns, & 
all just alike. Slept one post beyond San Jose & in the middle of 
the next day we arrived at Monte Video. {2Sth.) The distance, paid 
by the Post, being about 70 leagues from Mercedes to the Capital. 

29th-Decemb€r Uh. During these few days I resided on shore; the 
cause of the ship’s delay being the charts not being completed. 

During the last six months I have had some opportunity of 
seeing a little of the character of the inhabitants of these provinces. 
The gauchos or country men are very superior to those who reside 
in the towns. The gaucho is invariably most obliging, polite & 
hospitable. I have not met one instance of rudeness or inhospit¬ 
ality. He is modest both respecting himself & country, at the same 
time being a spirited bold fellow. On the other hand there is much 
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blood shed, & many robberies committed. The constant presence 
of the knife is the chief cause of the former. It is lamentable to 
hear how many lives are lost in trifling quarrels; in fighting each 
party tries to mark the face of his adversary by slashing his nose 
or eye; deep & horrid looking scars often attest that one has been 
successful. Robberies are a natural consequence of universal 
gambling, much drinking & extreme indolence. At Mercedes I 
asked two men why they did not work; one said that the days 
were too long; the other that he was too poor. The number of 
horses & profusion of food is the destruction of all industry. 
Moreover there are so many feast days; then again nothing can 
succeed without it is begun when the moon is on the increase; & 
from these two causes half the month must be lost. Police & 
justice are quite inefficient. If a man commits a murder & should 
be taken, perhaps he may be imprisoned or even shot; but if he 
is rich & has friends he may rely on it, nothing will happen. It is 
ciuious that the most respectable people in the country will in¬ 
variably assist a murderer to escape. They seem to think that the 
individual sins against the government & not against the state. 
A traveller has no other protection than his own arms; & the con¬ 
stant habit of carrying them, chiefly prevents a more common 
occurrence of robberies. The character of the higher & more 
educated classes who reside in the towns, is stained by many 
other crimes, partaking in a lesser degree in the good parts of the 
Gaucho character. He is a profligate sensualist, who laughs at all 
religion; he is open to the grossest corruption; his want of principle 
is entire. An opportunity occurring, not to cheat his friend would 
be an act of weakness; to tell the truth where a lie might be more 
serviceable, would be simplicity of a child. The term honour is not 
understood; neither it, nor any generous feeling, the remains of 
chivalry, have survived the long passage of the Atlantic.—If I had 
read these opinions a year ago, I should have accused myself of 
much illiberality: now I do not. Every one, who has good oppor¬ 
tunities of judging, thinks the same. In the Sala of Buenos Ayres 
1 do not believe there are six men to whose honesty or principles 
you could trust. Every public officer is to be bribed; the head of 
the post office sells forged government francs: the Govotiot and 
prime minister openly plunder the state. Justice, where gold is 
in the case, is hardly expected. 1 know a man (he had good cause) 
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who went to the chief Justice & said “ here are 200 dollars (six¬ 
pences) if you will arrest such a person illegally; my lawyer re¬ 
commended me to take this step The Chief Justice smiled acqui¬ 
escence & thanked him; before night the man was in prison. With 
this utter want of principle in the leading men; with the country 
full of ill-paid, turbulent officers; they yet hope that a Democratic 
form of government will last. In my opinion before many years, 
they will be trembling under the iron hand of some Dictator. 
I wish the country well enough to hope the period is not far 
distant. 

On first seeing the wmmon society of the people, two or three 
things strike one as remarkable: the excellent taste of all the 
wt>men in dress: the general good manners in all grades of life;— 
but chiefly the remarkable equality of all ranks. At the Colorado 
men who kept the lowest little shops used to dine with General 
Rosas. A son of a Major at B. Blanca gains a livelihood by making 
paper cigars; he wished to come as Vaqueano with me to B. Ayres; 
but his father was afraid. Many in the army can neither read or 
write; yet all meet on perfect terms of equality. In Entre Rios 
the Sala contains 6 members. One of these was a sort of shopman 
in a store & evidently by no means degraded by such an employ¬ 
ment. This is all what might be expected in a new country; never¬ 
theless the absence of Gentlemen par excellence strikes one as a 
novelty. 

My time at M. Video was spent in getting ready for our long 
cruize in Tierra del Fuego. It was a pleasant employment pre¬ 
paring to leave for ever the uninteresting plains of the R. de La 
Plata. 

The Beagle & Adventure are both ready for sea; with a fine 
stock of provisions & excellent crews. The other day, there was 
an instance of the unaccountable manner in which seamen some¬ 
times run away from a ship. Two men, petty officers, in good 
favour & with two or three years pay owing them, ran away, & 
the design must have been made sometime previously. These men 
were allowed repeatedly to go on shore & held the first stations on 
board. There is a degree of infatuation & childish want of steadi¬ 
ness in seamen, which to a landsman is quite incomprehensible & 
hardly to be credited. I called one day on Mr Hood, the Consul 
General, in order to see his house which had been a short time 
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previously struck by lightning. The effects were curious: the bell 
wires were melted & the red hot globules dropping on the furniture 
drilled small holes in a line beneath them; when falling on glass 
vessels, they melted & adhered to them. Yet the room was at least 
15 feet high & the wire close to the ceiling. In one of the walls the 
electric fluid exploded like gunpowder, & shot fragments of bricks 
with such force as to dent the wall on the opposite side. Where 
the bell wire ran, the paper was blackened by the oxide of the 
metal for nearly a foot on each side; in a like manner the frame of 
a looking glass was blackened; the gilding must have been 
volatilized, for a smelling bottle which stood near, was firmly 
coated with some of it. The windows were all broken & everything 
hanging up fell down by the Jar. It happened very early in the 
morning. When I was at B. Ayres a short time previous to this, 
the church was much shattered, & a vessel lost her main-mast. 


I ought not to conclude my few remarks on the inhabitants of 
the Provinces of the R. de La Plata, without adding that a most 
perfect & spirited outline of their manners & customs will be 
found in “Head’s rough notes”. I do not think that his picture 
is at all more exaggerated than every good one must be; that is 
by taking strong examples & neglecting those of less interest. 
I cannot however agree with him “ in the ten thousand beauties 
of the Pampas ”. But I grant that the rapid galloping & the feed¬ 
ing on “beef & water” is exhilarating to the highest pitch. 


December 5th. Took a farewell of the shore & went on board. 

6th. The Beagle got under weigh at 4 o’clock in the morning & ran 
up the river to take in fresh water. We are now becalmed within 
sight of the Mount. The Adventure is at anchor close to us. May 
kind fortune for once favour us with fine weather & prosperous 
breezes. 

7th* With a fair wind stood out of the river & by the evening were 
in clear water; never I trust again to enter the muddy water of 
the Plata. The Adventure kept ahead of us, which rejoiced us all, 
as there were strong fears about her sailing. It is a great amuse- 
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merit having a companion to gaze at. The following changes have 
taken place amongst the officers. Mr Wickham commands the 
Adventure; he has with him Messrs Johnstone & Forsyth & Mr 
Us borne as under-surveyor. Mr Kent from the Py lades has joined 
us as surgeon. Mr Martens is on board the Beagle filling the place 
which Mr Earle is obliged to vacate from ill health. 

December Sth~2Srd. Arrived at Port Desire. Our passage has been a 
very long one of seventeen days; the winds generally being light & 
foul, with the exception of a fresh gale or two. 

The Adventure delayed us: she is found not to sail well on a 
wind; & at this place her sails will be altered. The harbor of Port 
Desire is a creek, wffiich nms up the country in the form of a river: 
the entrance is very narrow; but with a fine breeze the Beagle 
entered in good style. 

24ith. Took a long walk on the North side: after ascending some 
rocks there is a great level plain, which extends in every direction 
but is divided by vallies. I thought I had seen some desart 
looking country near B. Blanca; but the land in this neighbour- 
head so far exceeds it in sterility, that this alone deserves the 
name of a desart. The plain is composed of gravel with very little 
vegetation & not a drop of water. In the vallies there is some 
little but it is very brackish. It is remarkable that on the surface 
of this plain there are shells of the same sort which now exist, & 
the muscles even with their usual blue colour. It is therefore 
certain, that within no great number of centuries all this country 
has been beneath the sea. Wretched looking as the country is, it 
supports very many Guanacoes. By great good luck I shot one; 
it weighed without its entrails 170 pounds: so that we shall have 
fresh meat for all hands on Christmas day. 

Christmas 25th, After dining in the Gun-room, the officers & almost 
every man in the ship went on shore. The Captain distributed 
prizes to the best runners, leapers, wrestlers. These Olympic 
games were very amusing; it was quite delightful to see with what 
school-boy eagerness the seamen enjoyed them: old men with 
long beards & young men without any were playing like so many 
children. Certainly a much better way of passing Christmas day 
than the usual one, of every seaman getting as drunk as he pos¬ 
sibly can. 
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December 26<A. The Beagle is anchored opposite to a fort erected by 
the old Spaniards. It was formerly attempted to make a settlement 
here; but it quite failed from the want of water in the summer, & 
the Indians in the winter. The buildings were begun in very good 
style, & remain a proof of the strong hand of old Spain. Some of 
the enclosures & some cherry trees may yet be seen. The fate of 
all the Spanish establishments on the coast of Patagonia, with the 
exception of the R. Negro, has been miserable. Port Famine, as 
it is well known, expresses the sufferings of the settlers. At St 
Josephs every man excepting two, was massacred by the Indians 
on a Sunday when in church. The two were prisoners some years 
with the Indians; one of them now in extreme old age, I conversed 
with at R. Negro. I walked this day to some fine cliffs, five miles 
to the South: here the usual geological story, of the same great 
oyster-bed being upheaved in modem days, was very evident. 
In the evening weather very cold, & a Tierra del Fuego gale of 
wind. 

The Yawl under the command of Mr Chaffers, with three 
days’ provisions, was sent to survey the head of the creek. In the 
morning we searched for some watering places mentioned in an 
old chart of the Spaniards. We found one creek; at the head of 
which there was a small rill of brackish water. Here the tide com¬ 
pelled us to stay some hours. I, in the interval, walked several 
miles into the interior. The plain as is universally the case, is 
formed of sandy chalk & gravel; from the softness of these 
materials it is worn & cut up by very many vallies. There is not 
a tree, & excepting the Guanaco, who stands on some hill top a 
watchful sentinel over his herd, scarcely an animal or a bird. All 
is stillness Si desolation. One reflects how many centuries it has 
thus been & how many more it will thus remain. Yet in this scene 
without one bright object, there is a high pleasure which I can 
neither explain or comprehend. In the evening we sailed a few 
miles further & then pitched the tents for the night. 

29fA. By the middle of the day the Yawl could not get any higher, 
from the shoalness of the water & the number of mud-banks. One 
of the party happening to taste the water found it only brackish. 
Mr Chaffers directly after dinner, started in the dingy, & after 
proceeding two or three miles found himself in a small fresh water 
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river. Small as it is, it appears to me probable that it flows from 
the Cordilleras, the water is muddy as if flooded, & this is the time 
of year for the snow freshes of the Colorado, Sauce &c. Mr Chaffers 
saw in a little valley a lame horse, with his back marked by the 
saddle; so that the Indians must have left him there or were then 
in the neighbourhead. The views here were very fine & rude; the 
red porphyry rock rises from the water in perpendicular cliffs, or 
forms spires & pinnacles in its very course. Excepting in this 
respect the country is the same. At night we were all well pleased 
at our discovery of the little river; which, however, was no dis¬ 
covery as a Sealer had said some years ago that he had been up it. 

Deennber SOth. We got under weigh at four o’clock & reached Gua- 
naco Island by mid-day. As the weather was cold & wet, I deter¬ 
mined to walk to the ship. It turned out to be a very long one, from 
the number of inlets & creeks. The geology well repaid me for my 
trouble, & I found likewise a small pool of quite fresh water. 

January Walked to a distant hill; we found at the top an Indian 
grave. The Indians always bury their dead on the highest hill, or 
on some headland projecting into the sea. I imagine it is for this 
reason they come here; that they do pay occasional visits is evi¬ 
dent, from the remains of several small fires & horses’ bones near 
them. 

2nd. A party of officers accompanied me to ransack the Indian 
grave in hopes of finding some antiquarian remains. The grave 
consisted of a heap of large stones placed with some care; it was 
on the summit of the hill, & at the foot of a ledge of rock about 
6 feet high. In front of this & about 8 yards from it they had 
placed two immense fragments, each weighing at least two tuns, 
& resting on each other. These in all probability were originally 
in nearly the same position & only just moved by the Indians to 
answer their purpose. At the bottom of the grave on the hard rock, 
there was a layer of earth about a foot deep; this must have been 
brought from the plain below; the vegetable fibres, from the 
lodgement of water, were converted into a sort of peat. Above 
this a pavement of flat stones & then a large heap of rude stones, 
piled up so as to fill up the interval between the ledge & the two 
large stones. To complete the grave the Indians had contrived to 
detach from the ledge an immense block (probably there was a 
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crack) & throw it over the pile so as to rest on the two other great 
fragments. We undermined the grave on both sides under the last 
block; but there were no bones. I can only account for it by 
giving great antiquity to the grave & supposing water & changes 
in climate had utterly decomposed every fragment. We found on 
the neighbouring heights three other & much smaller heaps of 
stones; they had all been displaced; perhaps by sealers or other 
voyagers. It is said, that where an Indian dies, he is buried; but 
that subsequently his bones are taken up & carried to such situa¬ 
tions as have been mentioned. I think this custom can easily be 
accounted for by recollecting that before the importation of 
horses, these Indians must have led nearly the same life as the 
Fuegians, & therefore in the neighbourhead of the sea. The com¬ 
mon prejudice of lying where your ancestors have lain, would 
make the now roaming Indians bring the less perishable part of 
their dead to the ancient burial grounds. 

January 8rd, During these days I have had some very long & pleasant 
walks. The Geology is interesting. I have obtained some new birds 
& animals. I also measured barometrically the height of the plain, 
which must so lately have been beneath the sea; it has an altitude 
of 247 feet. Yesterday I shot a large Guanaco, which must, when 
alive, have weighed more than 200 pounds. Two males were 
fighting furiously & galloping like race horses with their ears 
down & necks low; they did not see me & passed within 80 yards; 
& then I settled the contest by shooting the Persecutor. 

Uh. The Adventure not being ready for sea, the Captain determined 
to run down to Port St Julian, about 110 miles to the South & to 
survey some of the intermediate coast. We floated with a strong 
tide out of harbor; it is called backing & filling from a particular 
manner of sailing the vessel, & is a ticklish operation. Having 
passed the narrows, made sail: in a few minutes we struck rather 
heavily on a rock; the tide was ebbing, but with good fortime she 
struck only twice more & then went over. The Beagle in her last 
voyage, struck in the night & as is now supposed, on the same 
rock. The summit is so small that the next day it could not be 
foimd by any efforts. On both occasions the Beagle has received 
no essential damage; for the which all in her ought to be grateful. 
At night we anchored off the coast. 
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January 5th-9th, During these days we surveyed the coast & at night 
either anchored or stood out to sea. There are many rocks & breakers, 
lying some way from the land, & a ship ought not to come near 
them. The table land of Port Desire is continued to St Julian, but 
in many places interrupted by great vallies; & large patches have 
been entirely removed, so that the outline resembles fortifications. 
The Beagle anchored off the mouth of the harbor & the Captain 
went in to sound the bar. He landed me & I found some most 
interesting geological facts. At smiset we went on board, & the 
Captain took the ship into the harbor. 

loth. Went up to the head of the Harbor; the boat being aground 
on a mud-bank, we were all obliged to lounch for a half mile 
through mud & water & did not reach the vessel till late at night 
& very cold we all were. In the dark we were puzzled by seeing 
another ship; it turned out to be a French whaler, which in the 
morning came over the bar neck or nothing. The French Govern- 
ment<s> gives a great bounty to all Whalers. I suppose to en¬ 
courage a breed of good seamen; but from what we have seen of 
them it will be a difficult task. All the officers are brought up in 
the English trade & it is curious to hear every word of command in 
their boats given in English. 

ll^A. Again I started with the Captain to the head of the harbor. 
It suddenly came on to blow hard, so the Captain ran the boat on 
shore & we & four of the boat’s crew all armed proceeded on foot. 
It turned out to [be] a very long walk; in the evening two of the 
party could not walk any further & we were all excessively tired. 
It was caused by a most painful degree of thirst; & as we were 
only 11 hours without water, I am convinced it must be from the 
extreme dryness of the atmosphere. Earlier in the day we ex¬ 
perienced a great mortification; a fine lake was seen from a hill; 
I & one of the men volunteered to walk there, & not till quite 
close did we discover that it was a field solid of snow-white salt. 
The whole party left their arms with the two who were knocked 
up & returned to the boat. Fresh men were then sent off with some 
water & we made a signal fire, so that by 11 o’clock we were all 
collected & returned to the Ship. I was not much tired although 
I reached the boat in the first division; but the two next days 
{I2th db ISth) was very feverish in bed.^ 
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January lUh, Went out walking, & found some fine fossil shells. The 
country precisely resembles that of Port Desire. It is a little more 
uneven, & from the absence even of brackish water, there are fewer 
animals. The Guanacoe who drinks salt water is of course to be 
seen. Two things have been found here for which we cannot ac¬ 
count : on a low point there is a large Spanish oven built of bricks, 
& on the top of a hill a small wooden cross was found. Of what old 
navigators these are the relics it is hard to say. Magellan was here 
& executed some mutineers; as also did Drake & called the island 
“true justice”. 

15^. A heavy gale of wind from the S.W. Several breezes from that 
quarter have reminded us of the neighbourhead of Tierra del Fuego. 

16tk-lSth. Bad weather preventing the completion of the survey 
has detained us these days. 

19th, Made sail very early in the morning, & with a fair breeze ran 
up to Port Desire; next day anchored off the mouth & with the 
young flood entered the harbor. 

20th. I landed directly the ship came to an anchor, & had some col¬ 
lecting. On an headland projecting into the sea I found a heap of 
stones similar to the ones already described. There was a tooth & 
head of thigh bone, all crumbling into earth; in a few years no 
traces would be left. This explains the apparent absence of bones 
in the grave made with so much labor, on the top of the hill. 

The Adventure is ready for sea & with her new square top-sail 
will doubtless sail well. 

22nd. The Adventure & Beagle stood out to sea. At sunset the Ad¬ 
venture steered for West Falkland Island & we came to an anchor 
under Watchman Cape. (23rd.) After Latitude observations at 
noon we made sail for the Straits of Magellan. 

26th. With a fair wind we passed the white cliffs of Cape Virgins & 
entered those famous Straits. . 

29^A. Came to an anchor in St Gregory Bay; these days we have 
beaten against strong westerly gales. The tide here rises between 
40 & 50 feet & runs at the rate of between 5 & 6 miles per hour. 
Who can wonder at the dread of the early navigators of these 
Straits? On shore there were the Toldos of a large tribe of Pata¬ 
gonian Indians. Went on shcwe with the Captain & met with a 
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very kind reception. These Indians have such constant com¬ 
munication with the Sealers, that they are half civilized; they talk 
a good deal of Spanish & some English. Their appearance is how¬ 
ever rather wild. They are all clothed in large mantles of the 
Guanaco, & their long hair streams about their faces. They re¬ 
semble in their countenance the Indians with Rosas, but are much 
more painted; many with their whole faces red & brought to a 
point on the chin, others black. One man was ringed & dotted 
with white like a Fuegian. The average height appeared to be 
more than six feet; the horses who carried these large men were 
small & ill fitted for their work. When we returned to the boat, a 
great number of Indians got in; it was a very tedious & difficult 
operation to clear the fioat. The Captain promised to take three 
on board, & every one seemed determined to be one of them. At 
last we reached the ship with our three guests. At tea they be¬ 
haved quite like gentlemen, used a knife & fork & helped them¬ 
selves with a spoon. Nothing was so much relished as sugar. They 
felt the motion & were therefore landed. 

January SOth. A large party went on shore to barter for mantles &c. 
The whole population of the Toldos were arranged on a bank, having 
brought with them Guanaco skins, ostrich feathers &c. &c. The 
first demand was for fire-arms & of course not giving them these, 
tobacco was the next; indeed knives, axes &c. were of no esteem 
in comparison to tobacco. It was an amusing scene & it was im¬ 
possible not to like these mis-named giants, they were so throughily 
good-humoured & unsuspecting. An old woman, well known by 
the name of Santa Maria, recognized Mr Rowlett as belonging 
formerly to the Adventure & as having seen him a year & a half 
ago at the R. Negro, to which place a part of this tribe had then 
gone to barter their goods. Our semi-civilized friends expressed 
great anxiety for the ship to return & one old man wanted to 
accompany us. Got under weigh & beat up to Elizabeth island & 
there came to an anchor. Some Patagonians, near Peckets harbor, 
made three large fires, as did also the Fuegians on the more dis¬ 
tant Southern shore. Which signs of their proximity we are 
sorry to see. 

Slst The Ship came to an anchor in Shoal Harbor; but it was 
found inconvenient; she then doubled Cape Negro & again an- 
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chored in Lando Bay. The boats were lowered & a party went on 
shore. No good water could be found. (February 1^^.) So in the 
morning got under weigh to run to Port Famine. The wind fell 
light; so the Captain sent the ship back to her anchorage & pro¬ 
ceeded in a boat to the head of Shoal Harbor. During the last 
voyage the Captain discovered a large inland sea (Skyring water) 
50 miles long. From the end of Shoal harbor we walked 5 miles 
across the country in hopes of being able to see it; the distance 
turned out to be greater than was expected & we were disap¬ 
pointed; if it had been nearer, the Captain had intended to have 
put a whale-boat on wheels & dragged it across, which would have 
saved much time in the survey of this Water. As soon as we came 
on board, the anchor was weighed & with a light air stood down 
for Port Famine. The country in this neighbourhead may be 
called an intermixture of Patagonia & Tierra del Fuego; here we 
have many plants of the two countries, the nature of the climate 
being intermediate: a few miles to the South the rounded slate 
hills & forests of evergreen commence. The country is however, 
thoroughly uninteresting. 

February 2nd. We got into Port Famine in the middle of the night, 
after a calm delightful day. Mt Sarmiento, a mountain 6,800 feet 
high, was visible although 90 miles distant. 

3rd, Uh, 5th. We are now within a wet circle, in consequence every 
morning there has been torrents of rain; in the evening I managed 
to have some walks along the beach; which is the only place where 
it is possible to proceed in any way but scrambling. 

6th. I left the ship at four o’clock in the morning to ascend Mount 
Tam; this is the highest land in this neighbourhead being 2,600 
feet above the sea. For the two first hours I never expected to 
reach the summit. It is necessary always to have recourse to the 
compass: it is barely possible to see the sky & every other land¬ 
mark which might serve as a guide is totally shut out. In the deep 
ravines the death-like scene of desolation exceeds all description. 
It was blowing a gale of wind, but not a breath stirred the leaves 
of the highest trees; everything was dripping with water; even the 
very Fungi could not flourish. In the bottom of the valleys it is 
impossible to travel, they are barricaded & crossed in every direc¬ 
tion by great mouldering trunks: when using one of these as a 
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bridge your course will often be arrested by sinking fairly up to 
the knee in the rotten wood; in the same manner it is startling to 
rest against a thick tree & find a mass of decayed matter is ready 
to fall with the slightest blow. I at last found myself amongst the 
stunted trees & soon reached the bare ridge which conducted me 
to the summit. Here was a true Tierra del Fuego view; irregular 
chains of hills, mottled with patches of snow; deep yellowish- 
green valleys, & arms of the sea running in all directions; the atmo¬ 
sphere was not however clear, & indeed the strong wind was so 
piercingly cold, that it would prevent much enjoyment under any 
circumstances. I ha<J the good luck to find some shells in the 
rocks near the summit. Our return was much easier as the weight 
of the body will force a passage through the underwood; & all the 
slips & falls are in the right direction. 

February 7th. The day has been splendidly clear; Sarmiento appear¬ 
ing like a solid mass of snow, came quite close to us.* If Tierra del 
[Fuego] could boast one such day a week, she would not be so 
throughily detested as she is by all who know her. I made the 
most of it & enjoyed a pleasant stroll with Mr Rowlett & Martens. 
There is little fear of Indians—we found however a wigwam which 
was not very old, & the marks of a horse. There can be little in¬ 
ducement for the Patagonians to come here, as they cannot leave 
the beach; it is one of the few spots where the Fuegian & Pata¬ 
gonian can meet. Many of the trees are of a large size. I saw 
several near the Sedger river, 13 feet in circumference & there is one 
18*9 inches. I saw a Winters-bark 4 feet 6 inches in circumference. 

10/A. As soon as observations were obtained, we made sail in order 
to leave the Straits & survey the East coast of Tierra del Fuego. 
The next day we were almost becalmed. 

11th. It is a most extraordinary contrast with the last season. 
A sealing Schooner in the course of the day sent a boat on board; 
which brought lamentable news from the Falkland Islands. The 
Gauchos had risen & murdered poor Brisbane & Dixon & the head 
Gaucho Simon, & it is feared several others. Some English sailors 
managed to escape & are now in the West Island. Since this the 
Challenger has been there & left the Governor with six (!) marines. 
A Governor with no subjects except some desperate gauchos who 
* Description of snow mountains. [C.D.] 
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are living in the middle of the island. Of course they have taken 
all the half wild cattle & horses: in my opinion the Falkland islands 
are ruined. This second desperate murder will give the place so 
bad a name that no Spanish Gauchos will come there, & without 
them to catch the wild cattle, the island is worth nothing. 

This Sealer has been this summer at anchor for six weeks under 
the Diego Ramiroz islands; & without a gale of wind! The very 
time during which last year we had a gale of a month. He was 
last year at these same islands. During the gale of the 18th his 
deck was fairly swept, he lost all his boats &c. &c. At this time 
two of his men were on one of the Diego rocks, where they were 
left miserably to perish, as he was obliged to run for the Falkland 
islands. 

February \2th. With very baffling winds we anchored late in the 
evening in Gregory Bay, where our friends the Indians anxiously 
seemed to desire our presence. During the day we passed close to 
Elizabeth Island, on the north end of which there was a party of 
Fuegians with their canoe &c. They were tall men & clothed in 
mantles; & belong probably to the East Coast; the same set of 
men we saw in Good Success Bay; they clearly are different from 
the Fuegians, & ought to be called foot Patagonians. Jemmy 
Button had a great horror of these men, under the name of 
“Owen’s men”. “When the leaf is red”, he used to say, “Owen’s 
men come over the hill & fight very much. ” 

18/A. Early in the morning we paid the Indians a visit in hopes of 
being able to obtain some Guanaco meat. They were as usual very 
civil: there is now married & living amongst them a native of 
M. Video (by birth I should think two-thirds of Northern Indian 
blood) who has been four years with them. He tells us that they 
will remain here all the winter & then proceed up the Cordilleras; 
hunting for ostrich eggs; but that Guanaco meat never fails them 
in these parts. The Captain is thinking of exploring the R. Santa 
Cruz, & this man gave us some good news, viz. that there are very 
few Indians in that part & that the river is so deep, that horses 
can no where ford it. In the R. Chupat, much further North, 
there are very many Indians; enemies to this tribe. But that all 
the Southern Indians, 900 in number, are friends. At this present 
time there were two boat Indians paying the Patagonians a visit 
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(the men whom I have called foot Patagonians); they do not 
speak the same language; but one of this tribe has learnt their 
dialect. These Indians appear to have a facility in learning 
languages: most of them speak a little Spanish & English, which 
will greatly contribute to their civilization or demorilization: as 
these two steps seem to go hand in hand. At mid-day we passed 
out of the first narrows, & began to survey the coast. There are 
many & dangerous banks: on one of which we ran a very good 
chance of sticking; to escape, h was necessary to get in three 
Fathom water. 

February JDuiing this week a complete survey has been 

made of the East coast of Tierra del Fuego. We landed only once, 
which was at the mouth of what was formerly supposed to be St 
Sebastian’s Channel, it now turns out only to be a large wild bay. 
The country here is part of Patagonia, open, & without trees; 
further to the South, we have the same sort of transition of the 
two countries which is to be observed in the Straits of Magellan. 
The scenery has in consequence a pretty, broken & park-like ap¬ 
pearance. In St Sebastian bay, there was a curious spectacle of 
very many Spermaceti Whales, some of which were jumping 
straight up out of the water; every part of the body was visible 
excepting the fin of the tail. As they fell sideways into the water, 
the noise was as loud as a distant great gun. By the middle of the 
day we were, after very fortunate weather, at anchor in Thetis 
Bay, between C. St Vincent & Diego. Upon going on shore we 
found a party of Fuegians; or the foot Patagonians, fine tall men 
with Guanaco mantle. The wigwam was also covered with the skin 
of the same animal. It is a complete puzzle to everyone, how these 
men with nothing more than their slight arrows, manage to kill 
such strong wary animals. 

22nd. As soon as the ship doubled C. St Diego, she got into a very 
great & dangerous tide rip. The Ship pitched very heavily; in a 
weak vessel it would almost have been sufficient to have jerked 
out her Masts. We soon got out of these uncomfortable straits; 
where a strong tide, great swell & a bottom so uneven as to vary 
from 16 to 60 fathoms & then to 5, almost always cause a great 
bubbling sea. In the evening it fell a complete calm & the long 
Southerly swell set us far too close to the West end of Staten land. 
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What a great useless animal a ship is without wind; here the swell 
was setting us right on shore & (28rd) in the morning we found 
ourselves at the East end of the island about 80 miles further 
from our destination than on the day before. Staten land is one 
of the most desolate places; it is the mere backbone of a mountain 
forming a ridge in the ocean. Its outline is peaked, castellated & 
most rugged. 

February 24ith. Came to an anchor in the evening under Woollaston 
Isd. (25th,) I walked or rather crawled to the tops of some of the 
hills; the rock is not slate, & in consequence there are but few 
trees; the hills are very much broken & of fantastic shapes. 

Whilst going on shore, we pulled alongside a canoe with 6 Fue- 
gians. I never saw more miserable creatures; stunted in their 
growth, their hideous faces bedaubed with white paint & quite 
naked. One full aged woman absolutely so, the rain & spray were 
dripping from her body. Their red skins filthy & greasy, their hair 
entangled, their voices discordant, their gesticulation violent & 
without any dignity. Viewing such men, one can hardly make 
oneself believe that they are fellow creatures placed in the same 
world. I can scarcely imagine that there is any spectacle more 
interesting & worthy of reflection, tha[n] one of these unbroken 
savages. It is a common subject of conjecture, what pleasure in 
life some of the less gifted animals can enjoy? How much more 
seasonably it may be asked with respect to these men. To look at 
the Wigwam; any little depression in the soil is chosen, over this 
a few rotten trunks of trees are placed, & to windward some tufts 
of grass. Here 5 or 6 human beings, naked & uncovered from the 
wind, rain & snow in this tempestuous climate, sleep on the wet 
ground, coiled up like animals. In the morning they rise to pick 
shell fish at low water; & the women, winter & summer, dive to 
collect sea eggs;* such miserable food is eked out by tasteless 
berries & Fungi. They are surrounded by hostile tribes speaking 
different dialects; & the cause of their warfare would appear to be 
the means of subsistence. Their country is a broken mass of wild 
•rocks, lofty hills & useless forests, & these are viewed through 
mists & endless storms. In search of food they move from spot to 
spot, & so steep is the coast, this must be done in wretched canoes. 

* Jerk out little fish out of the Beds of Kelp. [C.D.] 
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They cannot know the feeling of having a home, & still less that 
of domestic affection; without, indeed, that of a master to an 
abject, laborious slave can be called so. How little can the higher 
powers of the mind come into play: what is there for imagination 
to paint, for reason to compare, for judgement to decide upon? 
To knock a limpet from the rock does not even require cunning, 
that lowest power of the mind. Their skill, like the instinct of 
animals, is not improved by experience; the canoe, their most 
ingenious work, poor as it may be, we know has remained the 
same for the last 800 years. Although essentially the same crea¬ 
ture, how little must the mind of one of these beings resemble that 
of an educated man. What a scale of improvement is compre¬ 
hended between the faculties of a Fuegian savage & a Sir Isaac 
Newton! Whence have these people come? Have they remained 
in the same* state since the creation of the world? What could 
have tempted a tribe of men leaving the fine regions of the North 
to travel down the Cordilleras, the backbone of America, to invent 
& build canoes, & then to enter upon one of the mOvSt inhospitable 
countries in the world? Such & many other reflections must 
occupy the mind of every one who views one of these poor savages. 
At the same time, however, he may be aware that some of them 
are erroneous. There can be no reason for supposing the race of 
Fuegians are decreasing, we may therefore be sure that he enjoys 
a sufficient share of happiness (whatever its kind may be) to 
render life worth having. Nature, by making habit omnipotent, 
has fitted the Fuegian to the climate & productions of his country. 

February 2Qth. In the night it blew very hard & another anchor was 
let go. The leaden sky, the water white with foam, brings one back 
to reason after all the fine weather. Dear Tierra del [Fuego] has 
recollected her old winning ways. The ship is now starting & 
surging with her gentle breath. Oh the charming country. 

2!7th. The weather was very bad: we left Woollaston Island & ran 
through Goree roads & anchored at the N.E. end of Navarin 
Island. (28fA.) This not being found a good place, the ship was 
moved to within the East end of the Beagle Channel & was moored 
by a beautiful little cove, with her stem not 100 yards from the 
moimtains side. We passed this way last year in the boats. 
{March 1^^.) All hands employed in getting in a stock of wood & 
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water. There were three canoes full of Fuegians in this bay, who 
were very quiet & civil & more amusing than any Monkeys. Their 
constant employment was begging for everything they saw; by the 
eternal word—yammer-scooner. They understood that guns could 
kill Guanaco & pointed out in which direction to go. They had a 
fair idea of barter & honesty. I gave one man a large nail (a very 
valuable present) & without making signs for any return, he 
picked out two fish & handed them up on the point of his spear. 
If any present was designed for one canoe & it fell near another, 
invariably it was restored to the right owner. When they yammer- 
scooner for any article very eagerly, they by a simple artifice 
point to their young women or little children; as much as to say, 
“if you will not give it me, surely you will to them”. 

March 2nd. The Captain determined to make the bold attempt of 
beating against the Westerly winds & proceeding up the Beagle 
Channel to Ponsonby Sound or Jemmy Button’s country. The day 
was beautiful but a calm. 

Uh. Came to an anchor in the Northern part of Ponsonby Sound. 
We enjoyed tliree very interesting days: the weather has been 
fine & the views magnificent. The mountains which we passed to¬ 
day on the Northern shore of the Channel are about 3000 feet 
high. They terminate in very broken & sharp peaks; & many of 
them rise in one abrupt rise from the water’s edge to the above 
elevation. The lower 14 or 1500 feet is covered with a dense forest. 
A mountain which the Captain has done me the honour to call by 
my name, has been determined by angular measurement to be the 
highest in Tierra del Fuego, above 7000 feet & therefore higher 
than M. Sarmiento. It presented a very grand appearance; there 
is such splendour in one of these snow-clad mountains when 
illuminated by the rosy light of the sun; & then the outline is so 
distinct, yet from the distance so light & aerial, that one such 
view merely varied by the passing clouds affords a feast to the 
mind. Till near Ponsonby Sound we saw very few Fuegians; 
yesterday we met with very many; they were the men Jemmy 
Button was so much afraid of last year, & said they were enemies 
to his tribe; the intervening & thinly inhabited space of ground, 
I suppose is neutral between the belligerents. We had at one time 
10 or 12 canoes alongside; a rapid barter was established, Fish 
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& Crabs being exchanged for bits of cloth & rags. It was very 
amusing to see with what unfeigned satisfaction one young & 
handsome woman with her face painted black, tied with rushes 
several bits of gay rags round her head. Her husband who en¬ 
joyed the very unusual priviledge in this country of possessing 
two wives, evidently became jealous of all the attention paid to 
his young wife, & after a consultation with his two naked beauties, 
was paddled away by them. As soon as a breeze sprang up, the 
Fuegians were much puzzled by our tacking; they had no idea 
that it was to go to windward & in consequence all their attempts 
to meet the ship were quite fruitless. It was quite worth being 
becalmed, to have so good an opportunity of looking & laughing 
at these curious creatures; I find it makes a great difference being 
in a ship instead of a boat. Last year I got to detest the very 
sound of their voices; so much trouble did it generally bring to 
us.* But now we are the stronger party, the more Fuegians the 
merrier & very merry work it is. Both parties laughing, wonder¬ 
ing & gaping at each other: we pitying them for giving us good 
fish for rags &c.; they grasping at the chance of finding people 
who would exchange such valuable articles for a good supper. 

March 5th, In the morning after anchoring in Ponsonby Sound, we 
stood down to Wullia or Jemmy Button’s country. This being a 
populous part of the country, we were followed by seven canoes. 
When we arrived at the old spot we could see no signs of our friends 
& we were the more alarmed as the Fuegians made signs of fighting 
with their bows and arrows. Shortly afterwards a canoe was seen 
coming with a flag hanging up: until she was close alongside, we 
could not recognise poor Jemmy. It was quite painful to behold 
him; thin, pale, & without a remnant of clothes, excepting a bit 
of blanket round his waist: his hair hanging over his shoulders; 
& so ashamed of himself he turned his back to the ship as the 
canoe approached. When he left us he was very fat, & so particular 
about his clothes, that he was always afraid of even dirtying his 
shoes; scarcely ever without gloves & his hair neatly cut. I never 
saw so complete & grievous a change. When however he was 
clothed & the first flurry over, things wore a very good appearance. 
He had plenty (or as he expressed himself, too much) to eat; was 

♦ Yammer-schooner last & first word. [C.D.] 
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not cold; his friends were very good people; could talk a little of 
his own language! & lastly we found out in the evening (by her 
arrival) that he had got a young & very nice looking squaw. This 
he would not at first own to: & we were rather surprised to find he 
had not the least wish to return to England. Poor Jemmy with 
his usual good feeling brought two beautiful otter skins for two 
of his old friends & some spear heads & arrows of his own make 
for the Captain. He had also built a canoe; & is clearly now well 
established. The various things now given to him he will doubtless 
be able to keep. The strangest thing is Jemmy’s difficulty in re¬ 
gaining his own language. He seems to have taught all his friends 
some English. When his wife came, an old man announced her 
“as Jemmy Button’s wife”. York Minster returned to his own 
country several months ago, & took farewell by an act of con¬ 
summate villainy: he persuaded Jemmy & his mother to come to 
his country, when he robbed them of everything & left them. He 
appears to have treated Fuegia very ill. (6^A.) Jemmy went to 
sleep on shore but came in the morning for breakfast. The Captain 
had some long conversations with him & extracted much curious 
information: they had left the old wigwams & crossed the water 
in order to be out of the reach of the Owen’s men who came over 
the mountains to steal. They clearly are the tall men, the foot 
Patagonians of the East coast. Jemmy staid on board till the ship 
got under weigh, which frightened his wife, so that she did not 
cease crying till he was safe out of the ship with all his valuable 
presents. Every soul on board was as sorry to shake hands with 
poor Jemmy for the last time, as we were glad to have seen him. 
I hope & have little doubt he will be as happy as if he had never 
left his country; which is much more than I formerly thought. 
He lighted a farewell signal fire as the ship stood out of Ponsonby 
Sound, on her course to East Falkland Island. 

March 10th. Arrived in the middle of the day at Berkeley Sound, 
having made a short passage by scudding before a gale of wind, 
Mr Smith, who is acting as Governor, came on board, & has related 
such complicated scenes of cold-blooded murder, robbery, plunder, 
suffering, such infamous conduct in almost every person who has 
breathed this atmosphere, as would take two or three sheets to 
describe.—^With poor Brisbane, four others were butchered; the 
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principal murderer, Antuco, has given himself up; he says he 
knows he shall be hanged but he wishes some of the Englishmen 
who were implicated, to suffer with him; pure thirst for blood 
seems to have incited him to this latter act. Surrounded as Mr 
Smith is with such a set of villains, he appears to be getting on 
with all his schemes admirably well.—(?) 

March llth-lUh, The ship was moved to near the town. The Adven¬ 
ture arrived, after an exceedingly prosperous voyage. They killed so 
many wild bulls, geese &c. &c., & caught so many fish, that they 
have not tasted sail meat; this with fine weather is the beau ideal 
oi a sailor's cr ui I went on shores, intending to start on a riding ex¬ 

cursion round the island, but the weather was so bad I deferred it. 

16/A. Early in the morning I set out with 6 horses & two Gauchos. 
These were the only two Spaniards who were not directly con¬ 
cerned with the murder; but I am afraid my friends had a very 
good idea of what was going to take place. However, they had no 
temptation to murder me & turned out to be most excellent 
Gauchos. That is, they were dexterous hands in all the requisites 
of making the camp-life comfortable. The weather was very 
boisterous & cold, with heavy hailstorms; we got on, however, 
pretty well. Excepting some little geology nothing could be less 
interesting. The country is uniformly the same; an undulating 
moorland; the surface covered with light brown withered grass, 
& some few very low shrubs all growing out of an elastic peaty 
soil. There is one main range of quartz rock hills, whose broken 
barren crests gave us some trouble to cross. Few sorts of birds 
inhabit this miserable looking country: there are many small 
flocks of geese feeding in the vdileys, & solitary snipes are common 
in all parts. On the South side of the range of hills we came into 
the best country for the wild cattle; we did not however see very 
many, because the Murderers had by hunting them so much, 
driven them amongst the mountains. These men only killed the 
cows, & then took out the tongue & piece of meat from the breast, 
when this was finished they killed another. By their own account 
they must have killed more than 200 head. We saw plenty of the 
half decayed carcases. In the evening we came across a nice little 
herd. St Jago soon separated a fat cow, he threw his balls, they 
hit her legs, but did not entangle her: he dropped his hat to mark 
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the place where the balls fell, uncoiled his lazo & again we com¬ 
menced the chace; at last he caught her round the horns. The other 
Gaucho had gone on with the horses, so that St Jago had some 
difficulty in killing the furious beast. The horses generally soon 
learn for their own safety to keep the lazo tight when their rider 
dismounts, when this is the case the man can easily hamstring & 
thus secure the beast. Here the horse would not stand still, & it 
was admirable to see with what dexterity St Jago dodged about 
the cow till he contrived to give the fatal touch to the main tendon 
of the hind leg. After which driving his knife into the head of the 
spinal marrow the animal dropped as if struck by lightning. St 
Jago cut off enough flesh with the skin, & without any bones, to 
last for our expedition. We then rode on to our sleeping place. 
Meat roasted with its skin (“came con cuero’’) is known over all 
these parts of S, America for its excellence. It bears the same re¬ 
lation to common beef, which venison does to mutton. I am sure 
if any worthy alderman was once to taste it; “came con cuero” 
would soon be celebrated in London. During the night it rained, 
& {I7th) the next day was very stormy with much hail & snow. 

From the number of cows which have been killed there is a 
much larger proportion of bulls. These wander about by two & 
threes or by themselves & are very savage. I never saw such 
magnificent beasts; they truly resemble the ancient sculptures, in 
which the vast neck & head is but seldom seen amongst tame 
animals. The young bulls run away for a short distance, but the 
old ones will not stir a step excepting to msh at man & horse; & 
many horses have thus been killed. One old bull crossed a boggy 
stream & took up his stand on the side opposite to us. We in vain 
tried to drive him away & failing were obliged to make a large 
circuit. The Gauchos in revenge were determined to render him 
for the future innocuous; it was very interesting to see how art 
completely mastered huge force. One lazo was thrown over his 
horns as he mshed at the horse, & another round his hind legs; 
in a minute the monster was stretched harmless on the ground. 

During the whole time we only saw one troop of wild horses & 
this was to the North of the hills. It is [a] curious thing that these 
horses although very numerous always remain in the East end of 
the island. The Gauchos cannot accoimt for it. We slept in a valley 
in the neck of land which joins the Rincon del Toro, the great 
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peninsula to the S.W. point of the island. The valley was pretty 
well sheltered from the cold wind; but there was very little brush¬ 
wood for making a fire; the Gauchos soon found what to my sur¬ 
prise made nearly as hot a fire as coals. It was the bones of a 
bullock, lately killed but all the flesh picked off by the Vultures. 
They told me that in winter time they have often killed an animal, 
cleaned the flesh from the bones with their knives, & then with 
these very bones roasted the meat for their dinner. What curious 
resources will necessity put meii to discover. 

March ISth. It rained during nearly the whole day; so that at night 
began to \ye vc'tr/ miserable work. We managed however with 
our Becado’s to keep pretty warm & dry; but the ground on which 
we sh pt was every night more or less a bog & there was not a dry 
spot to sit on after our day’s work. The best wood in the island for 
burning is about the size of large heath, it has however the good 
property of burning when green. It was very surprising to see the 
Gauchos in the midst of rain & everything soaking wet, with no¬ 
thing more than a tinder box & piece of rag, immediately make a 
fire. They seek beneath the bushes for some dry twigs or grass & 
this they rub into fibres & then (somewhat like a bird’s nest) sur¬ 
round it with coarser twigs; they put the rag with its spark of fire 
in the centre & then covering it up with the fibrous matter, hold 
it up to the wind. When by degrees it smokes more & more & at 
last burst out into flames. I am sure no other method would have 
any chance of succeeding with such damp materials. 

19th, The weather continued so bad I was determined to make a 
push & try to reach the Ship before dark, which I succeeded in 
doing. From the great quantity of rain this boggy country was in 
a very bad state. I suppose my horse fell at least a dozen times 
& sometimes the whole six were floundering in the mud together. 
All the little streams have their sides soft, so that it is a great 
exertion for the horses to jump over them, & from the same cause 
they repeatedly fall. To finish our misery, we crossed an arm of 
the sea which was up to the top of the horses’ backs, & the little 
waves from the violent winds broke over us. So that even the 
Gauchos were not sorry to reach the houses. 

20thS0th, The Adventure sailed to continue her survey. We are 
detained owing to some prisoners who are in irons on board: we 
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are waiting till a cutter returns which will be chartered to take 
them to Rio. My time passes very evenly; one day hammering 
the rocks; another pulling up the roots of the Kelp for the curious 
little Corallines which are attached to them. 

April 7th. Finally weighed our anchor on our passage to the coast 
of Patagonia. Several causes have delayed us. The Cutter has not 
returned & in consequence to our great sorrow we are obliged to 
keep the two prisoners & the “King’s evidence”. The weather has 
been very bad: & lastly a French Whaler came in with her rudder 
injured, a bad leak, & mutinous crew. The latter wished to desert 
the vessel & live on shore; in the present state of affairs this of 
course could not be allowed, & we were obliged to bully them, & 
finally to see the vessel on her way to Rio de Janeiro. Having thus 
removed two of the worst prisoners, there are little fears for Mr 
Smith’s safety. Two Gauchos yet remain free, & they are to be 
trusted: with their assistance sufficient wild cattle can be caught 
for the subsistence of the Colony. Perhaps this may be the first 
start in that prosperity which these islands must ultimately 
obtain. 

ISth. Dropped our anchor within the mouth of the river of Santa 
Cruz. Our passage has been a fortunate one; only six days, & this 
against the constant Westerly breezes. It blew very strong in the 
morning, & we could only just manage to fetch in. I have never 
seen His Majesty’s vessel under a greater press of sail or much 
closer to a lee-shore. Tomorrow a place will be sought out to lay 
her aground to look at her bottom. Her top-masts & everything 
excepting main masts, will be on deck & her guns, anchors &c. 
on shore. 

14th <& I5th. Took two very long walks. The country is, as at Port 
Desire, an elevated but perfectly level plain: it is dry & sterile in 
the extreme. Its natural productions, plants, birds & animals, are 
the same as in other parts of the Coast. The air is dry & sky clear; 
& this at least makes exercise very pleasant. 

16th. The Ship was laid on shore; it was found that several feet of 
her false keel were knocked off, but this is no essential damage; 
one tide was sufficient to repair her & after noon she floated off & 
was again moored in safety. Nothing could be more favourable 
than both the weather & place for this rather ticklish operation. 
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April ISth. In the morning three whale-boats started under the com¬ 
mand of the Captain, to explore as far as time would allow the 
Santa Cruz river***: during the last voyage,Captain Stokes proceeded 
30 miles, but his provisions failing, he was obliged to return.®’ 
Excepting what was then found, even the existence of this large 
river was hardly known. We carried three weeks’ provisions & our 
party consisted of 25 souls; we were all well armed & could defy 
a host of Indians. With a strong tlood tide & a fine day we made 
a good run, soo>i drank some of the fresh water, & at night were 
nearly above tne Kdal influence. The river here assumed a size & 
appearance w hich even at the highest point we ultimately reached, 
was scarcely diminished. It is generally from three to four hun¬ 
dred ^=^ards broad, k m the centre about seventeen feet deep; & 
perhaps its most remarkable feature is the constant rapidity of 
the current, which in its whole course runs at the rate of from 
four to six knots an hour. The water is of a fine blue color with a 
slight milky tinge, but is not so transparent as would be expected; 
it flows over a bed of pebbles, such as forms the beach & sur¬ 
rounding plain. The valley is in a very direct line to the westward, 
in which the river has [a] winding course, but it varies from five 
to 10 miles in width, being bounded by perfectly horizontal plains 
of 8 to 500 feet elevation. 

19^A. In so strong a current it was of course quite impossible either 
to pull or sail, so that the three boats were fastened astern of each 
other; two hands left in each, & the rest all on shore to track, (we 
brought with us collars all ready fitted to a whale line). As the 
general arrangements were very good for facilitating the work, 
I will describe them; the party which included every one^ was 
divided into two spells, (at first into three) & each of these pulled 
alternately for an hour & a half. The officers of each boat lived 
with, eat the same food, & slept in the same tent with their crew; 
so that each boat was quite independent of the others. After sun¬ 
set the first level place where there were any bushes was chosen 
for our night’s lodging. The boat’s-crew took it in turns to be 
cook. Immediately the boat was hauled up, the cook made his 
fire, two others of the men pitched the tent; the coxswain handed 
the things out of the boat, & the rest carried them up to the tents 
& collected fire wood. By this means in half an hour everything 


• See End Map. 
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was ready for the night. A watch of two men & an officer was 
always kept, whose duty it was to look after the boats, keep up 
the fires & look out for Indians; each in the party had his one 
hour every night. 

During this day we tracked but a short distance, for there are 
in this part many islands which are covered with thorny bushes, 
& the channels between them are shallow, these two causes 
hindered us much. (20ffe.) We passed the islands & set to work; 
our regular day’s work, although it was hard enough, carried us 
on an average only ten miles in a straight line, & perhaps 15 or 
20 as we were obliged to go. A large smoke was seen at some 
distance, & a skeleton & other signs of horses, by which we knew 
that Indians were in the country. Beyond the place where we 
slept was completely terra incognita, for there Captain Stokes 
turned back. In the course of the day an old boat-hook was picked 
up, (with the King’s mark). One of the boat’s crew who had been 
up the river on the former voyage, remembered that it was then 
lost. So that the boat-hook after lying 6 or 7 years in Patagonia, 
returned to its proper home, the Beagle. Both this & the last 
night was a severe frost & some of the party felt the cold. 

April 21st, In the morning tracks of a party of horses & the long 
spear or Chusa which trails on the ground, were found; they were 
so fresh that it was generally thought they must have reconnoitred 
us during the night. Shortly afterwards we came to a place where 
there were fresh footsteps of men, dogs, children & horses at the 
edge of the river & beneath the water; on the other side of the 
river there were also recent tracks & the remains of a fire: it is 
very clear that this is the place where the Indians cross, it must 
be both a difficult & dangerous passage. The Spaniard who lives 
with the Gregory Bay indians told me that they crossed in the 
manner which the Gauchos call “a pilota”; that is, the comers of 
a hide are tied up & thus a sort of canoe is made which generally 
is pulled over by catching hold of the horse’s tail. After a mile or 
two beyond this there were for many days no signs of men or 
horses. We saw, however, fresh smoke of the party whom we left 
behind, from which I think they never saw us, but that we acci¬ 
dentally passed within a day or two’s march of each other. The 
Spaniard told me he believed there were no, or very few, Indians 
at San. Cmz; perhaps they are the same small tribe which occas- 
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sionally frequent Port Desire, & whose lame horse was seen up 
the river. A Guanaco was found dead under water, but in a shallow 
place; the meat was quite fresh: upon skinning its head, a bruise 
was found. We imagine that the Indians must have struck it with 
their balls & that going to the water to drink, it died. Whatever 
its end might have been, after a few doubtful looks, it was voted 
by the greater number better than salt meat, & was soon cut up 
& in the evening eat. 

April 22pd. The countr) remains the same, & terribly uninteresting. 
The great similarity in production is a very striking feature in 
all Patagonia; ihf level plains of arid shingle support the same 
stunted & dwarf plants; in the valleys the same thorn-bearing 
bushts grow, & everywhere we see the same birds & insects. 
Ostriches are not uncommon, but wild in the extreme. The 
Guanaco, however, is in his proper district, the country swarms 
with them; there were many herds of 50 to 100, & I saw one with 
I should think 500. The Puma or Lion & the Condor follow & prey 
upon these animals. The footsteps of the former might almost 
everywhere be seen on the banks of the river. The remains of 
several Guanaco with their necks dislocated & bones broken & 
gnawed, showed how they met their death. Even the very banks 
of the river & of the clear little streamlets which enter it, are 
scarcely enlivened by a brighter tint of green. The curse of 
sterility is on the land. The very waters running over the bed of 
pebbles are stocked with no fish. Hence there are no water-fowl, 
with the exception of some few geese or ducks. 

23rd. Rested till noon to clean arms, mend clothes & shoes; the 
latter already began to show symptoms of hard work. 

24!th. Like the old navigators approaching an unknown land, we 
examined & watched for the most trivial signs of a change; the 
drifted trunk of a tree, a boulder of primitive rock were hailed 
with joy, as if we had seen a forest growing on the stony ridges of 
the Andes. But the most promising, & which eventually turned 
out true sign, was the top of a heavy bank of clouds which con¬ 
stantly remained in nearly the same place. These at first were 
taken for mountains themselves, instead of the clouds con¬ 
densed by their icy summits. A Guanaco was shot, which much 
rejoiced those who could not compel their stomachs to relish 
Carrion. 
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25th <& 26th. This day I found for the first time, some interesting 
work. The plains here are capped by a field of Lava, which at 
some remote period when these plains formed the bottom of an 
ocean, was poured forth from the Andes. This field of Lava is on 
a grand scale; further up the river it is more than 800 feet thick, 
& the distance from its source is great.* The most Southern 
Volcanic rocks in the Andes hitherto known, are many hundred 
miles to the North, not far from the island of Chiloe. The Lava 
caused many small springs.f The valleys here were greener & I re¬ 
cognised many plants of Tierra del Fuego. The Guanaco was in his 
element amongst the rugged low proecipices. It is curious how in 
many cases the scenery is totally dependent on the geology; some 
of the valleys so precisely resembled those at St Jago, that if I 
could have added the warmth of a tropical day I should have 
looked about me to recognise old frequented spots. 

April 27th. The bed of the river is rather narrower, hence the stream 
more rapid; it generally runs nearly 6 knots an hour. In the channel 
there are great blocks of Lava which together make the tracking 
both laborious & very dangerous. Yesterday two holes were 
knocked through the sides of one of the boats, but she was got on 
shore & repaired, without any further damage. I shot a condor, 
it measured from tip to tip of wing 8 & ^ feet; from beak to tail 
4 feet. They are magnificent birds; when seated on a pinnacle over 
some steep precipice, sultan-like they view the plains beneath 
them. I believe these birds are never found excepting where there 
are perpendicular cliffs. Further up the river where the lava is 
8 or 900 feet above the bed of the river, I found a regular breeding 
place; it was a fine sight to see between ten & twenty of these 
Condors start heavily from their resting spot & then wheel away 
in majestic circles. 

28^. Found a tripod of wood fastened together by hide; it had 
floated down the river; the first sign of the reappearance of man. 

29th. From the high land we hailed with joy the snowy summits of 
the Cordilleras, as they were seen occassionally peeping through 
their dusky envelope of clouds, 

♦ Action of current. Origin of Valley. [C.D.] 
t Cause of springs. [C.D.] 
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April 30th & May 1st. We continued to get on but slowly. The Cap¬ 
tain’s servant shot two Guanaco. Before the men could arrive to 
carry them to the boats the Condors & some small carrion Vultures 
had picked even the bones of one clean & white, & this in about 
four hours. The Guanaco probably weighed 170 or 180 pounds. 
When the men arrived, only two Condors were there & some small 
Vultures within the ribs were picking the bones. 

2nd & 3rd. The river was here very tortuous & in many parts there 
were great blocks of Slate Sc Granite which in former periods of 
commotion ha\e come from the Andes.♦ Both these causes sadly 
interfered with our progress. We had however the satisfaction of 
se eing hi full the long North & South range of the Cor¬ 
dilleras. They form a lofty & imposing barrier to this flat country; 
many the mountains were steep Sc pointed cones, & these were 
clothed with snow. We looked at them with regret, for it was 
evident wc had not time to reach them. We were obliged to 
imagine their nature & grandeur, instead of standing as we had 
hoped, on one of their pinnacles & looking down on the plain 
below. During these two days we saw signs of horses & several 
little articles belonging to the Indians, such as a bunch of Ostrich 
feathers, part of a mantle, a pointed stick. From a thong of cow’s 
hide being found, it is certain that these Indians must come from 
the North. They probably have no connection with those whose 
smoke we saw nearer to the Coast; but that during the summer 
they travel along the foot Andes in order to hunt in fresh country. 
The Guanaco being so excessively abundant I was at first much 
surprised that Indians did not constantly reside on the banks of 
this river; the cause of their not frequenting these plains must be 
their stony nature (the whole country is a shingle bed) which no 
unshod horse could withstand. Yet in two places in this very 
central part, I found small piles of stones which I think could not 
have been accidentally grouped together. They were placed on 
projecting points over the highest lava cliffs, & resembled those at 
Port Desire but were on a smaller scale. They would not have been 
sufficient to have covered more than the bones of a man. 

ith. The Captain deternxined to take the boats no further. The 
mountains were between 20 & 80 miles distant & the river very 


* Character of upper plain altered. [C.D.] 
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serpentine. Its apparent dimensions & depth nearly the same; its 
current equally strong. The country & its production remained 
equally uninteresting. In addition to all this, our provisions were 
running short; we had been for some days on half allowance of 
biscuit. This same half allowance, although really sufficient, was 
very unpleasant after our hard work; & those who have not tried 
it will alone exclaim about the comfort of a light stomach & an 
easy digestion. It was very ridiculous how invariably the con¬ 
versation in the evening turned upon all sorts, qualities & kinds of 
food. 

The Captain & a large party set off to walk a few miles to the 
Westward. We crossed a desert plain which forms the head of the 
valley of S. Cruz, but could not see the base of the mountains. 
On the North side there is a great break in the elevated lava plain, 
as if of the valley of a river. It is thought probable that the main 
branch of the S. Cruz bends up in that direction & perhaps drains 
many miles of the Eastern slope of the chain. We took a farewell 
look at the Cordilleras which probably in this part had never been 
viewed by other Europsean eyes, & then returned to the tents. At 
the furthest point we were about 140 miles from the Atlantic, & 
60 from the nearest inlet of the Pacific.^ 

May 5th. Before sunrise, we began our descent. We shot down the 
stream with great rapidity; generally at the rate of 10 miles an 
hour. What a contrast to the laborious tracking; we effected in this 
day, what had cost us five days & a half; from passing over so 
much country, we as it were condensed all the birds & animals 
together & they appeared much more numerous. 

6th. We again equalled five & half days tracking. The climate is 
certainly very different near to the mountains; it is there much 
colder, more windy & cloudy. 

7th. Slept at the place where the water nearly ceases to be fresh, 
A tent & party was left to try to shoot some Guanaco. 

Sth. We arrived on board a little after noon; found the Beagle with 
her masts up, fresh painted, & as gay as a frigate. 

Almost everyone is discontented with this expedition; much 
hard work, & much time lost & scarcely anything seen or gained. 
We have, however, to thank our good fortune in enjoying constant 
fine dry weather & blue skys. To me the cruize has been most 
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satisfactory, from affording so excellent a section of the great 
modem formation of Patagonia. 

May Qth-llth. I took some long walks; collecting for the last time on 
the sterile plains of the Eastern side of S. America. The Sports¬ 
men have altogether been very lucky. Ten guanaco have been killed 
& eaten; several Condors, & a large wild Cat have been killed & 
Mr Stuart shot a very large Puma. 

12th. We put to sea; «& steered in search of an alleged rock (the 
I’Aigle) between the Falklands & mouth of Straits of Magellan; 
after an unsuccessful hunt, we anchored on the 16th off C. Virgins. 

IQth. The weather has been bad, cold & boisterous (& I propor¬ 
tionately sick & miserable). It never ceases to be in my eyes most 
marvellous that on the coast of Patagonia there is constant dry 
weather & a clear sky, & at 120 miles to the South, there should 
be as constant clouds, rain, hail, snow & wind. 

21si. During these days we have been beating about the entrance 
of the Straits, obtaining soundings & searching for some banks 
(a dangerous one was found); at night we came to an anchor; & 
(22nd) before daylight the Adventure was seen on her passage 
from the Falklands. Shortly after we left Berkeley Sound, a man 
of war came in; she has taken away all the prisoners, & now the 
island is quite quiet. We received our letters; mine were dated 
October & November. We shall now in a few days make the best 
of our way to Port I'amine. The days are of course very short for 
surveying; the weather however, Gracias a dios, is pretty fine for 
these Southern latitudes. It is a very curious fact, <that> it now 
being only one month from the shortest day & in such a latitude, 
that the temperature is scarcely perceptibly colder than during 
the summer; we all wear the same clothes as during last year’s 
visit. 

29th. We anchored in Gregory Bay & took in six days’ water; our 
old friends the Indians were not there. The weather has lately been 
very bad, & is now very cold. The Thermometer has been all day 
below the freezing point & much snow has fallen. This is rather 
miserable work in a ship, where you have no roaring fire, & where 
the upper deck, covered with th<r>awing snow is, as it were, the 
hall in your house. 
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June IsL Arrived at Port Famine. I never saw a more cheerless 
prospect; the dusky woods, piebald with snow, were only in¬ 
distinctly to be seen through an atmosphere composed of two- 
thirds rain & one of fog; the rest, as an Irishman would say, was 
very cold unpleasant air. Yesterday, when passing to the S. of 
C. Negro, two men hailed us & ran after the ship; a boat was 
lowered & picked them up. They turned out to be two seamen 
who had run away from a Sealer & had joined the Patagonians, 
They had been treated by these Indians with their usual dis¬ 
interested noble hospitality. They parted company from them by 
accident & were walking down the coast to this place to look out 
for some vessel. I dare say they were worthless vagabonds, but 
I never saw more miserable ones; they had for some days been 
living on Muscles &c. & berrys & had been exposed night & day 
to all the late constant rain & snow. What will not man endure! 

2nd-Sth. The Adventure rejoined us, after having examined the 
East side of this part of the Straits. 

The weather has during the greater part of the time been very 
foggy & cold; but we were in high luck in having two clear days 
for observations. On one of these the view of Sarmiento was most 
imposing. I have not ceased to wonder, in the scenery of Tierra 
del Fuego, at the apparent little elevation of mountains really 
very high. I believe it is owing to a cause which one would be 
last to suspect;—it is the sea washing their base & the whole 
mountain being in view. I recollect in Ponsonby Sound, after 
having seen a mountain down the Beagle Channel, I had another 
view of it across many ridges, one behind the other. This im¬ 
mediately made one aware of its distance, & with its distance it 
was curious how its apparent height rose. 

The Fuegians twice came & plagued us. As there were many 
instruments, clothese, &c. & men on shore, the Captain thought 
it necessary to frighten them away. The one time we fired a great 
gun, when they were a long way off; it was very amusing to see 
through a glass their bold defiance, for as the shot splashed up the 
water, they picked up stones in return & threw them towards the 
ship which was then about a mile & a half off. This not being suf¬ 
ficient, a boat was sent with orders to fire musket balls wide of 
them. The Fuegians hid themselves behind the trees, but for every 
discharge of a musket they fired an arrow. These fell short of the 
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boat; & the officer pointing to them & laughing made the Fue- 
gians frantic with rage (as they well might be at so unprovoked an 
attack); they shook their very mantles with passion. At last seeing 
the balls strike & cut the trees, they ran away; their final de- 
campement was effected by the boat pretending to go in chase of 
their canoes & women. Another party having entered the bay, 
was easily driven to a little creek to the north of it: the next day 
two boats were sent to drive them still further;* it was admirable 
to see the determination with which four or five men came for¬ 
ward to defend themselves against three times that number. As 
soon as they saw the boats they advanced a 100 yards towards us, 
prepared a barricade of rotten trees & busily picked up piles of 
stones for their slings. Every time a musket was pointed towards 
them, they in return pointed an arrow. I feel sure they would not 
have moved till more than one had been wounded. This being the 
case we retreated. We filled up our wood & water; the latter is 
here excellent. The water we have lately been drinking contained 
so much salt that brackish is almost too mild a term to call it. 
Amongst trifling discomforts there is none so bad as water with 
salts in it: when you drink a glass of water like Physic, & then it 
does not satisfy the thirst. Mere impure, stinking water is of little 
consequence: especially as boiling it & making tea generally 
renders it scarcely perceptible. 

June Sth, We weighed very early in the morning. The Captain in¬ 
tended to leave the Straits of Magellan by the Magdalen Channel 
which has only lately been discovered & very seldom travelled by 
Ships. The wind was fair, but the atmosphere very thick, so that 
we missed much very curious scenery. The dark ragged clouds 
were rapidly driven over the mountains, nearly to their bases; 
the glimpses which we had caught through the dense mass were 
highly interesting; jagged points, cones of snow, blue glaciers, 
strong outlines marked on a lurid sky, were seen at different dis¬ 
tances & heights. In the midst of such scenery, we anchored at 
Cape Turn, close to Mount Sarmiento, which was then hidden 
in the clouds. At the base of the lofty & almost perpendicular 
sides of our little cove there was one deserted wigwam, & it 
alone reminded us that man sometimes wandered amongst these 
desolate regions; imagination could scarcely paint a scene where 

♦ Rockets, noise, dead silence. [C.D,] 
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he seemed to have less claims or less authority; the inanimate 
works of nature here alone reign with overpowering force. 

June 9th. We were delighted in the morning by seeing the veil of mist 
gradually rise from & display Sarmiento. I cannot describe the 
pleasure of viewing these enormous, still, & hence sublime masses 
of snow which never melt & seem doomed to last as long as this 
world holds together. 

The field of snow extended from the very summit to within |th 
of the total height; to the base this part was dusky wood. Every 
outline of snow was most admirably clear & defined; or rather 
I suppose the truth is, that from the absence of shadow, no out¬ 
lines but those against the sky are perceptible & hence such stand 
out so strongly marked. Several glaciers descended in a winding 
course from the pile of snow to the sea, they may be likened to 
great frozen Niagaras & perhaps these cataracts of ice are as fully 
beautiful as the moving ones of water. By night we reached the 
Western parts of the Channel; in vain we tried to find anchoring 
ground, these islands are so truly only the summits of steep sub¬ 
marine mountains. We had in consequence to stand off & on 
during a long, pitch-dark night of 14 hours, & this in a narrow 
channel. Once we got very near the rocks. The night was suf¬ 
ficiently anxious to the Captain & officers. 

19th. In the morning in company with the Adventure, we made the 
best of our way into the open ocean. The Western coast generally 
consists of low, rounded, quite barren hills of Granite. Sir J. 
Narborough called one part of it South Desolation, “ because it is 
so desolate a land to behold”; well indeed might he say so. Out¬ 
side the main islands, there are numberless rocks & breakers, on 
which the long swell of the open Pacific incessantly rages. We 
passed out between the “East & West Furies”; a little further 
to the North, the Captain from the number of breakers called the 
sea the “ Milky way ”. The sight of such a coast is enough to make 
a landsman dream for a week about death, peril & shipwreck. 

28fA. Early in the night we came to an anchor in the port of S. 
Carlos in the island of Chiloe. It had been the Captain’s original 
intention to have gone direct to Coquimbo, but a constant suc¬ 
cession of Northerly gales compelled him first to think of Con¬ 
cepcion & ultimately to come in here. Never has the Beagle had 
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such ill luck; night after night furious gales from the North put 
us imder our close-reefed main top-sail, fore try-sail & stay-sail; 
when the wind ceased, the great sea prevented us making any 
way. Such weather utterly destroys for every good end the pre¬ 
cious time during which it lasts. On leaving Tierra del Fuego, we 
congratulated ourselves too soon in having escaped the usual 
course of its storms. 

On the 27th the purser of the Beagle, Mr Rowlett, expired; he 
had been for some time gradually sinking under a complication 
of diseases; the fatal termination of which was only a little 
hastened by the bad weather of the Southern countries. Mr 
Rowlett was in hif 88th year; the oldest officer on board; he had 
been on the former voyage in the Adventure; & was in conse¬ 
quence an old friend to many in this ship; by whom & everyone 
else he was warmly respected. On the following day the funeral 
service was read on the qiiartcr deck, & his body lowered into the 
sea; it is an aweful & solemn sound, that splash of the waters over 
the body of an old ship-mate. 

June 29th. In the morning, many of the poor people who had houses 
on the point, rowed off to us in their little boats; it was quite pleasing 
to see the unaffected joy with which they welcomed the ship & 
those who were formerly in her. They told us that the money they 
gained from cutting wood &c. &c. had enabled them to buy sheep 
& that they had ever since been much better off. They all appear 
to have a great mixture of Indian blood & widely differ from 
almost every other set of Spaniards in not being Gauchos. The 
country is so thickly wooded that neither horses or cattle seem 
to increase much. Potatoes & pigs & fish are the main articles of 
food; the obtaining these requires labor, & has consequently in¬ 
duced a different set of manners from what is found in other parts 
of S. America. In the middle of the day I took a short walk, fol¬ 
lowing up one of the winding creeks. Seen from a considerable 
distance, the country bears a very close resemblance to T. del 
Fuego. The coirntry is hilly & entirely clothed in thick wood, ex¬ 
cepting a few scattered green patches which have been cleared 
near to the Cottages. The woods are incomparably more beautiful 
than those of T. del Fuego. Instead of the dusky uniformity of 
that country we have the variety of Tropical scenery; excepting 
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in Brazil I have never seen such an abundance of elegant forms. 
Chiloe, situated on the West coast, enjoys a very uniform tem¬ 
perature, & an atmosphere saturated with moisture; the soil re¬ 
sulting from volcano ashes, appears very fertile; hence arises the 
teeming luxuriance of tlie forests. The high thatched roofs of the 
cottages with the little railed paddocks of grass, surrounded by 
lofty evergreens, reminded me of some drawings of the houses in 
the S. Sea Islands. This resemblance to tropical scenery is chiefly 
to be attributed to a sort of arborescent grass or Bamboo, which 
twines amongst the trees to the height of 80 or 40 feet & renders 
the woods quite impervious; to this may be added some large 
ferns, the trees also are all evergreens, & the stems are variously 
coloured, white & red &c. This walk called to my mind all the 
delights of the sublime scenery of Brazil. 

JuneSOth-JulySth. IstaidinthetownofS. Carlos three days; during 
the greater part of this time the weather was very fine;—^the in¬ 
habitants themselves wondering at such an event, I do not sup¬ 
pose any part of the world is so rainy as the island of Chiloe. The 
Cordilleras are very rarely in sight; one morning before sunrise 
we had a very fine view of the Volcano of Osomo; it stood out in 
dark relief. It was curious to see as the sun rose, the outline 
gradually lost in the glare of the Eastern sky. During the fine 
weather I enjoyed some very pleasant walks about the town & 
examined the structure of the rocks. This island, like the plains of 
Patagonia, is only an appendage to the Andes; it is formed of the 
debris of its rocks & of streams of lava. These submarine beds have 
been elevated into dry land only in a very recent period. The soil 
resulting from the decomposition of these rocks is very fertile; but 
agriculture is as yet in its rudest forms; to this the structure of the 
mills & boats & their method of spinning quite correspond. The 
inhabitants, judging from their complexions & low stature, have 
three-fourths of Fuegian or Boat Indian blood in their veins; they 
are all dressed in coarse strong woollen garments, which each family 
makes for themselves & dyes with Indigo of a dark blue color. 

Although with plenty to eat, they are excessively poor; there is 
little demand for labor, & from the scarcity of money nearly aU 
payments are made with goods. Men carry on their backs from 
long distances, bags of charcoal, (the only fuel used in the town) 
to obtain the most trifling luxuries. The joy which the sight of a 
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few Reals gave to these poor men was quite surprising; after 
making them a present, they always insisted on having your hand 
to shake it as a sign of their gratitude. One day I walked a few 
miles on the road to Castro. This place was the former capital & 
is now the second town in the island. The road is the only one 
which goes directly through the interior of the country. About two 
miles from S. Carlos it enters the forest, which covers the whole 
country & has only been rendered passable by the aid of the axe. 
For its whole length there are not more than two or three houses; 
the road itself was made in the time of the old Spaniards & is en¬ 
tirely formed of trunks of trees squared & placed side by side, 
f rom the gloomy damp nature of the climate, the wood had a 
dreary aspect; in the Tropics such a scene is delightful from the 
contrast it affords with the brilliancy & glare of every open spot. 
The country generally is only inhabited round the shores of the 
creeks & Bays, & in this respect it resembles T. del Fuego. The 
road by the coast is in some places so bad that many houses have 
scarcely any communication with others excepting by boats. 

The capital itself is worthy of the island, it is a small straggling 
dirty village; the houses are singular from being entirely built,— 
sides, roofs, partitions &c.—of plank. The Alerce or cedar from 
which these planks are made grows on the sides of the Andes; 
they possess the curious property of splitting so evenly that by 
planing the planks are nearly as well formed as if sawed. These 
planks are the staple export of the Islands, to which may be added 
potatoes & hams. 

July 18fA. Got under weigh; we only managed to reach an outer 
harbor, when the wind failing, obliged us to anchor for the night: 
on the following day we with difficulty got an offing by beating 
against the swell of anything but ‘‘Pacific” Ocean. We were all 
glad to leave Chiloe; at this time of year nothing but an amphibious 
animal could tolerate the climate. Even the inhabitants have not 
a word to say in its favor; very commonly I was asked what I 
thought of the Island; no es muy mala? is it not a miserable place? 
I could not muster civility enough to contradict them.—^In sum¬ 
mer, when we return, I dare say Chiloe will wear a more cheerful 
look. I hear of swarms of insects at that season; this plainly tells 
me that there must be a wide difference between this country & 
Tierra del Fuego (although at present appearing nearly the same). 
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In the latter place in the midst of summer, the air can boast of 
few inhabitants; the insect world requires a more genial climate. 
Besides the Climate, it is disagreeable to see so much poverty & 
discontent. Poverty is a rare sight in S. America; even here it is 
not the poverty of Europe; there is an abundance of plain food, 
coarse clothes, & fire-wood; but the poverty lies in the difficulty 
of gaining sufficient to buy even the smallest luxuries. The greater 
part of the inhabitants are strongly inclined to the old Spanish 
cause (it is well known with what difficulty they were conquered 
by the Patriot forces). This feeling is kept up, by their having 
reaped no advantages by the revolution. The grand advantage in 
other parts is the cheapness of Europaean articles of luxury; of 
these the inhabitants of Chiloe can afford to enjoy but very few. 
—^Many of the old men whom I talked with, had good cause to 
regret former times; they had been veterans in the Spanish 
armies, & with the fall of the Spanish flag of course they have lost 
the half-pay to which during their whole lives they had been 
looking forward <to>.—Seventeen of the inhabitants were executed, 
when the first Governor arrived from the Patriots, for having 
faithfully served their king. These things must rankle long in the 
minds of men, who live the uniform & retired life, such as the in¬ 
habitants of Chiloe. 

July 22nd. We were becalmed off Valparaiso; we made but an in¬ 
different passage; we enjoyed however the very unusual novelty 
to us of seeing several vessels & speaking two of them; it is always 
interesting to see ships, like great animals of the sea, come up & 
reconnoitre each other. 

2Srdr-Slst. Late in the night the Beagle & Adventure came to an 
anchor. When morning came everything appeared delightful; 
after Chiloe & T. del Fuego we felt the climate quite delicious; the 
sky so clear & blue, the air so dry & the sun so bright, that all 
nature seemed sparkling with life. The view from the Anchorage is 
very pretty; the town is built on the very foot of [a] range of hills, 
which are 1600 feet high, & tolerably steep; the surface is worn 
into numberless little ravines, which exposes a singularly bright 
red soil, between patches of light green grass & low shrubs. It is 
perhaps for this reason & the low white-washed houses with tile 
roofs, that the view reminded me of Teneriffe & others of Madeira. 
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The harbor is not large & the shipping is crowded together. In a 
N.E. direction there are some fine glimpses of the Andes. These, 
however, appear much grander when viewed from the neigh¬ 
bouring hills; we then better perceive how far distant they are 
situated. The Volcano of Aconcagua is especially beautiful. The 
Cordilleras, however, viewed from this point, owe the greater part 
of their charms to the atmosphere through which they are seen; 
when the sun sets in the Pacific it is admirable to watch how 
clearly the rugged outline of thoir peaks can be seen, yet how 
varied & how delicate is the tint of their colors. When in T. del 
Fuego, I began to tlirxjk the superiority of Welsh mountain scenery 
only existed in nrv imagination. Now that I have again seen in 
the Andes a grand eaition of such beauties, I feel sure of their 
existence. I have taken several long walks, but I have not ceased 
to be surprised to find one day after another as fine as the fore¬ 
going:—what a difference does climate make in the enjoyment of 
life. How opposite are the sensations, when viewing black moun¬ 
tains half enveloped in clouds, & seeing another range through the 
light blue haze of a fine day: the one for a time may be very 
sublime, the other is all gayety & happy life. 

The town of Valparaiso is from its local situation a long strag¬ 
gling place; wherever a little valley comes down to the beach the 
houses are piled up on each other, otherwise it consists of one 
street running parallel to the coast. We all, on board, have been 
much struck by the great superiority in the English residents over 
other towns in S. America. Already I have met with several people, 
who have read works on geology & other branches of science, & 
actually take interest in subjects no way connected with bales of 
goods & pounds, shillings & pence. It was as surprising as pleasant 
to be asked, what I thought of Lyell’s Geology. Moreover every 
one seems inclined to be very friendly to us, & all hands expect to 
spend the two ensuing months very pleasantly. 

August 2nd. Took up my residence with Mr Corfield, who has taken 
the most obliging pains to render me all assistance in my pursuits. 
His house is situated in the Almendral, which is an extensive 
suburb built on [a] small sand-plain, which very recently has been 
a sea-beach. The house is a very pleasant one; one story high^ with 
all the rooms opening into a quadrangle; there is a small garden 
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attached to it, which receives a small stream of water 6 hours in 
the week. Another gentleman lives with Mr Corfield; the expences 
of the house, table, wine, 2 men servants, 8 or 4 horses, is about 
400 pounds sterling per annum. I should think this same estab¬ 
lishment in England would at least cost double this sum. 

Augmt 5th, I have taken several long walks in the country. The vege¬ 
tation here has a peculiar aspect; this is owing to the number & 
variety of bushes which seem to supply the place of plants; many 
of them bear very pretty flowers & very commonly the whole shrub 
has a strong resinous or aromatic smell. In climbing amongst the 
hills one’s hands, & even clothes, become strongly scented. With 
this sort of vegetation I am surprised to find that insects are far 
from common; indeed this scarcity holds good to some of the higher 
orders of animals; there are very few quadrupeds, & birds are not 
very plentiful. I have already fomid beds of recent shells, yet re¬ 
taining their colors at an elevation of 1800 feet; & beneath this 
level the country is strewed with them. It seems not a very im¬ 
probable conjecture that the want of animals may be owing to none 
having been created since this country was raised from the sea. 

14^. I managed to set out on a geological excursion to the base of 
the Ajides. Our first day’s ride was along the Northern shore; we 
passed over a pleasant undulating country & after dark arrived 
at the Hacienda of Quintero; the estate which formerly belonged 
to Lord Cochrane. My object in coming here was Sto see the great 
beds of recent shells which are dug out of the ground to make lime. 
(ISth,) On the next day I returned to wards the vaBey of Quillota. 
The country was exceedingly pleasant, just whar I fancy Poets 
mean by Pastoral, green open lawns, separated by small valleys 
& rivulets; the cottages of the shepherds being scattered on the 
hill sides. At the base of the Sierra de Chilicauquen, which 
we were obliged to pass, there were many fine evergreen forest 
trees, which however only flourish in the ravines where there is 
running water. A person who had only seen the country near 
Valparaiso would never dream there were such picturesque spots 
in Chili. 

As soon as we reached the brow of the Sierra, the valley of 
Quillota was immediately under our feet. The prospect was one 
of remarkable artificial luxuriance. The valley is very broard & 
quite flat, & is thus easily irrigated in all parts; the little square 
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gardens are crowded with orange & olive trees & every sort of 
vegetable. On each side huge bare mountains arise & this contrast 
renders the patch-work valley the more pleasing. Whoever called 
“Valparaiso” the “valley of Paradise” must have been thinking 
of Quillota. We crossed over to the Hacienda de San Isidro, 
situated at the very foot of the Bell mountain. 

Chili, as may be seen in the maps, is a narrow strip between the 
Cordilleras & the Pacific; & this strip is itself traversed by several 
lines of high hills parallel to the great range. At the foot of the 
Andes there is a succession of level basins, generally connected 
together extending chiefly to the South. In these the principal 
towns are situatoJ, S. Felipe, St Jago, S. Fernando &c. These 
basins or plains, together with the flat valleys which connect them 
with the coast, are the bottoms of ancient inlets & great bays, 
such as in the present ini ersect every part of Tierra del Fuego & 
the West coast of Patagonia &c. Chili, at one time, must have in 
the configuration of its land & water exactly resembled these latter 
countries. This resemblance was occasionally seen with great 
force, when a fog bank extended over the whole of the lower parts; 
the white vapor curling into all the ravines, beautifully repre¬ 
sented the little coves & bays. Here & there a solitary hillock 
peeping up through the mist showed that it formerly had stood 
as an islet. The scenery from the above causes must be, I should 
think, nearly unique; anyhow to me it was quite new & very 
interesting. From the natural slope to seaward of these plains 
they are, as I have said, very easily irrigated & singularly fertile; 
without this process, the ground will produce scarcely anything, 
as the sky during the whole summer is cloudless. The mountains 
& hills are dotted over with bushes & low trees, with the exception 
of this, the vegetation is very scanty. Nevertheless many half 
wild cattle find sufficient pasture. The owners of lands in'the plains 
possess each so much hill country where their cattle feed, & once 
a year there is a grand “Rodeo”, when the cattle are all driven 
down, marked & counted & a certain number separated for fat¬ 
tening in the artificial fields in the valleys. 

Wheat is e,xtensively cultivated & a good deal of Indian com; 
a sort of bean is, however, the main article of food for the Common 
Labourers.—The orchards produce an enormous abundance of 
Peaches, Figs & Grapes. With all these advantages the inhabitants 
of the country ought to be much more prosperous than they are. 
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August IQth. The Major Domo of the Hacienda was good enough to 
give me a guide & fresh horses; in the morning we set out to ascend 
the Campana or Bell, a mountain which is 6,400 feet high. The 
paths were very bad, but both the geology & scenery amply repaid 
the trouble. We reached, by the evening, a spring called the Agua 
del Guanaco, which is situated at a great height. This must be an 
old name, for it is very many years since a guanaco has drunk its 
waters. During the ascent I noticed that on the Northern slope 
nothing but bushes grew, whilst on the Southern a sort of bamboo 
about 15 feet high. In a few places there were palms, & I was sur¬ 
prised to see one at an elevation of at least 4,500 feet. This palm 
is for its family an ugly tree: its stem is very large & of a curious 
form, being thicker in the middle than at the base or top. They 
are excessively numerous in some parts of Chili & valuable on 
account of a sort of honey made from the sap. On one estate near 
Petorca they counted many hundred thousand trees; each year in 
August or September many are cut down; when lying on the 
ground (& it is necessary, I am told, that the trees should fall up 
the hill) the crown of leaves is cut off, & the sap begins to flow 
from the upper end. This continues for many months, but it is 
necessary every morning that a thin slice should be cut off, so as 
to expose a fresh surface. A good tree will give 90 gallons of Sap, 
which must all have been contained in the apparently dry trunk; 
it is said to flow much more quickly on those days when the sun is 
powerful. The sap is concentrated by boiling, & is called honey, 
which in its taste it resembles. We unsaddled our horses near the 
spring & prepared to pass the night. The setting of the sun was 
glorious, the valleys being black whilst the snowy peaks of the 
Andes yet retained a ruby tint. When it was dark, we made a fire 
beneath a little arbor of bamboos, fried our charqui (or dried 
strips of beef), took our matt^, & were quite comfortable. There 
is an inexpressible charm in thus living in the open air. The 
evening was so calm & still; the shrill noise of the mountain biz- 
cacha (Biscatcha del,) & the faint cry of the goatsucker were only 
occasionally to be heard. Besides these, few birds or even insects 
frequent these dry parched up mountains. 

Vtih. We climbed up to the highest ridge of the rough mass of green¬ 
stone. The rock, as is so generally the case, was much shattered & 
broken into angular fragments. I observed, however, here one 
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remarkable difference, that the surfaces of many enormous frag¬ 
ments presented every degree of freshness, from what appeared 
quite fresh, to the state when Lichens can adhere. I felt so 
forcibly that this was owing to the constant earthquakes that 
I was inclined to hurry from beneath every pile of the loose 
masses. 

We spent the whole day on the summit, & I never enjoyed one 
more throughily. Chili & its boundaries the Andes & the Pacifick 
were seen as in a Map. The pleasure from the scenery, in itself 
beautiful, was heightened by the many reflections which arose 
from the mere view the grand range, its lesser parallel ones & 
of the broard valley of Quillota which directly cuts these in two. 
Who can avoid admiring the wonderful force which has upheaved 
these mountains, & even more so the countless ages which it must 
have required to have broken through, removed & levelled, whole 
masses of them? 

The appearance of the Andes was different from what I ex¬ 
pected; the lower line of the snow was of course horizontal, & to 
this line the even summits of the range appeared quite parallel. 
At long intervals, a mass of points or a single cone showed where 
a Volcano had or does now exist. It hence looked more like a wall, 
than a range of separate mountains, & made a most complete 
barrier to the country. 

Almost every part of this mountain has been drilled by attempts 
to open Gold mines, I was surprised to see on the actual summit, 
a small pit where some yellow crystals had induced some people 
thus to throw away their labor; & this on a point which can only 
be reached by climbing. The rage for mining has left scarcely a 
spot in Chili unexamined, even to the regions of eternal snow. 

I spent the evening, as before, talking round our fire with my 
two companions. The Guassos of Chili, which correspond to the 
Gauchos of the Pampas, are however a very different set of beings. 
Chili is the more civilized of the two countries; & the inhabitants 
in consequence have lost much individual character. Gradations 
in rank are much more strongly marked; the Huasso does not by 
any means consider every man his equal; I was quite surprised to 
find my companions did not like to eat at the same time with 
myself. This is a necessary consequence of the existence of an 
aristocracy of wealth; it is said that some few of the greater land 
owners possess from five to ten thousand pounds sterling per 
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annum. This is an inequality of riches which I believe is not met 
with in any of the cattle-breeding countries to the eastward of the 
Andes. A traveller by no means here meets that unbounded 
hospitality which refuses all payment, but yet is so kindly offered, 
that no scruples can be raised in accepting it. Almost every house 
in Chili will receive you for the night, but then a trifle is expected 
to be given in the morning: even a rich man will accept of two or 
three shillings. The Gaucho, although he may be a cut-throat, is 
a gentleman; the Huasso is in few respects better, but at the same 
time is a vulgar, ordinary fellow. The two men, although employed 
much in the same manner, are different in their habits & clothes; 
& the peculiarities of each are universal in their respective coun¬ 
tries. The Gaucho seems part of his horse, & scorns to exert him¬ 
self excepting when on its back; the Huasso can be hired to work 
as a labourer in the fields. The former lives entirely on animal food, 
the latter nearly as much on vegetable. We do not here see the 
white boots, the broard drawers & scarlet Chilipa,—^the picturesque 
costume of the Pampas; here common trowsers are protected by 
black & green worsted leggings: the poncho, however, is common 
to both. The chief pride of the Huasso lies in his spurs, these are 
absurdly large. I measured one that was six inches in the dia¬ 
meter of the rowel, & the rowel itself contained upwards of thirty 
points: the stirrups are on the same scale, each one consisting of 
a square carved block of wood, hollowed out, yet weighing three 
or four pounds. The huasso is perhaps more expert with the lazo 
than the gaucho, but from the nature of the country, does not 
know the use of the bolas. 

Augmt ISth. Descended the mountain by rather a better track & 
passed some beautiful little spots, with rivulets & fine trees; & 
arrived early at the same Hacienda. 

19th & 20th. Passed the town of Quillota, which is more like a col¬ 
lection of nursery gardens than a town, & followed up the valley. 
The orchards were beautiful, presenting one mass of peach- 
blossoms. I saw in one or two places the Date-Palm; it is a most 
stately tree. I should think a group of them in their native deserts 
must be superb. We also passed S. Felipe, a large pretty straggling 
town like Quillota. The valley has here expanded into one of the 
basins or plains, already mentioned as so curious a part of the 
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scenery of Chili. We crossed it & proceeded to the mines of Jajuel, 
situated in a ravine in the very Andes. {21st.) These copper mines 
are superintended by a shrewd but ignorant Cornish miner; he has 
married a Spanish woman & does not mean to return, yet his ad¬ 
miration for Cornwall was unbounded; he never ceased to descant 
upon the wonders of the mines. Amongst other questions he asked 
me, now that George Rex was dead, how many of the family of 
Rexes were yet alive. This Rex certainly is a relation of Finis who 
wrote all the books. 

The copper ore is shipped to Swansea to be smelted, hence the 
mines have a singulerJy quiet aspect [as compared] to those in 
England; here there is no smoke or furnaces or great steam- 
engines to disturb the quiet of the surrounding mountains. The 
govearument encourages the searching for mines by every method. 
The discoverer may work a mine in any ground by paying 5 
shillings, & before paying this he may try for 20 days, although 
it might be in the very garden of another man. It is now well 
known that the Chilian method is the cheapest of working the 
mines; my host here says that only two great improvements have 
been introduced by the foreigners; the one is reducing, by previous 
roasting, the white copper ores,* which being some of the best in 
Cornwall, the miners were here astonished to find thrown away; 
the other is stamping the scoriae, which comes from the furnaces, 
by which process small particles of copper are recovered in abund¬ 
ance. Improvements likewise have been introduced into some of 
the simple machinery; but even to this day, in some mines, the 
water is removed, by men carrying it up the shaft in skins on their 
backs!—The labouring men work very hard; they have little time 
allowed for their meals, & during summer & winter they begin 
when it is light & leave off at dark. They are paid one pound 
sterling a month & their food given them: this consists for break¬ 
fast of sixteen Figs & two small loaves of bread; for dinner boiled 
beans, for supper broken roasted wheat grains. They scarcely ever 
taste meat; as with the twelve pound per annum they have to 
clothe themselves & support their families. The miners who work 
in the mine itself have twenty-five shillings per month, & are 
allowed a little Charqui. But these men only come down from 
their bleak habitation once every fortnight or three weeks. 

* Copper Pyrites. [C.D.] 
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I staid here five days & throughily enjoyed scrambling in all 
parts of these huge mountains; the geology was, as might be ex¬ 
pected, very interesting; the shattered & baked rocks traversed 
by dykes of formerly melted greenstone, showed what commotion 
has taken place during the formation of these mountains. The 
appearance of the mountains is the same as has been described; 
dry, barren mountains dotted over with bushes. The Cacti were 
very numerous; I measured one of a depressed globular figure; 
including the dense spines, it was 6 feet 4 inches in circumference; 
height 1 ft. 9 inches. The height of the ordinary cylindrical branch¬ 
ing kind, is from 12 to 15 feet; circumference of a limb, (with 
spines) 8 ft. 7 inches. 

Two days before I left there was a heavy fall of snow in the 
mountains, which prevented me from taking some interesting 
excursions. I attempted to reach a lake, which the inhabitants 
for some unaccountable reason believe to be an arm of the sea. 
During a very dry season, it was proposed to attempt cutting a 
channel for the sake of the water, but the Padre, after consulta¬ 
tion, declared it was too dangerous as all Chili would be inundated, 
if, as generally supposed, the lake really was connected with the 
Pacific. We ascended to a great height, but becoming involved in 
the snow drifts, failed in reaching this wonderful lake & had some 
difficulty in returning. I thought we should have lost the horses; 
for there was no means of guessing how deep the drifts were & the 
animals when led could only move by jumping. The black sky 
showed that a fresh snow storm was gathering, & we therefore 
were not a little glad when we escaped. By the time we reached 
the base, the storm commenced; & it was lucky for us that this 
did not happen three hours earlier in the day. 

August 2Qth. We left Jajuel & again crossed the basin of S. Felipe. 
The day was truly Chilian, glaringly bright & the atmosphere quite 
clear. The thick & uniform covering of newly fallen snow ren¬ 
dered the view of the Volcano of Aconcagua & the main chain 
quite glorious. We were now on the road to St Jago, the capital of 
Chili. We crossed the Cerro del Talguen, & slept at a little Rancho. 
The host, talking about the state of Chili as compared to other 
countries, was very humble; “ Some see with two eyes & some with 
one, but for his part he did not think that Chili saw with any”. 
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August 27ih. After crossing many low hills we descended into the 
small land-locked plain of Guitr6n. In these basins, which are 
elevated from 1000 to 2000 feet above the sea, two species of Acacia, 
which are stunted in their forms, & stand wide apart from each 
other, grow in great numbers. I do not know the cause, but they 
never seem to live near the sea, & this gives another characteristic 
mark to the scenery of these basins. We crossed a low ridge which 
separates Guitron from the plain on which St Jago stands: the 
view was here preeminently striking, the dead level surface, 
covered in parts by woods of acacia, & with the city in the distance, 
abutted horizontally against the base of the Andes, their snowy 
peaks bright wSth the evening sun. This was one of those views, 
where inunediate inspection convinced me that a plain now repre¬ 
sents the extent of a former inland sea. There was equally little 
doubt, how much more beautiful a foreground a plain makes, where 
distances can be measured, than an expanse of water. We pushed 
our horses into a gallop & reached the city before it was dark. 

28th. I staid a week in St Jago & enjoyed myself very much: in the 
mornings I rode to various places in the plain, & in the evenings 
dined with different merchants. A never failing source of delight 
was to mount the little pap of rock (Fort of St Lucia) which stands 
in the middle of the city; the scenery certainly is very striking, & 
as I have said, very peculiar. I am informed that this same cha¬ 
racter is common to some of the Mexican cities. Of the town itself 
there is nothing to be said; generally it is not so fine or so large 
as B. Ayres, but built on same model. 

I had arrived here by a circuit to the North, & I determined to 
return to Valparaiso by a longer circuit to the South. {September 
5th.) By the middle of the day, we crossed one of the famous sus¬ 
pension bridges of Hide. They are miserable affairs & much out of 
order. The road is not level as at the Menai, but follows the curva¬ 
ture of the suspending ropes. The road part is made of bundles of 
sticks & full of holes; the bridge oscillates rather fearfully with the 
weight of a man leading a horse. In the evening we reached a very 
nice Hacienda; where there were several very pretty Signoritas; 
they turned up their charming eyes in pious horror at my having 
entered a Church to look about me; they asked me why I did not 
become a Christian, “for our religion is certain? ” I assured them 
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I was a sort of Christian; they would not hear of it, appealing to 
my own words, “Do not your padres, your very bishops, marry? ” 
The absurdity of a Bishop having a wife particularly struck them; 
they scarcely knew whether to be most amused or horrified at 
such an atrocity. 

September 6th. Rode on to Rancagua, never leaving the level plain. 
The country here is divided by mud walls & hedges, like England, 
& of course well irrigated. 

7ih. Left the great road to the South, turned up the valley of the 
R. Cachapol to the hot-baths ol Cauquenes, long celebrated for 
medicinal properties. We were obliged to cross the above river; 
it is very disagreeable crossing these torrents; the bed is composed 
of very large stones; they are shallow & broard, but foaming with 
the rapidity with which they run. When in the middle it is almost 
difficult to tell whether your horse is moving or standing still; the 
water rushes by so quick that it quite confuses the head. In sum¬ 
mer these torrents are of course quite impassable, the scene of 
violence which their beds show at this time of year may give one 
some idea of their strength & fury. Generally the Suspension 
bridges which are necessary in the Summer, are taken down 
during the winter & this was the case in the present instance. 

The buildings attached to these Hot Springs consist of a square 
of hovels, each with a table & stool. The situation is in a narrow 
deep valley not far from the Andes; there are only one or two 
houses higher up. It is a solitary quiet spot, with a good deal of 
beauty. I staid here five days, being detained a prisoner during 
the last two by heavy rain; & this has been the last rain which has 
fallen this summer in Chili. 

I rode one day to the last house in the valley; shortly above, the 
Cachapual divides into two deep, tremendous ravines which 
penetrate right into the great range. I scrambled up one very 
high peaked mountain, the height of which could not be much less 
than 6000 feet;* here, as indeed everywhere else, scenes presented 
themselves of the highest interest. It was by one of these ravines 
(valle del Yeso) that Pinchero entered & ravaged Chili. This is the 
same man whose attack on an Estancia at R. Negro I have de¬ 
scribed. He was a Renegade Spaniard, who collected a great body 

♦ Probably more. [C.D.] 
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of Indians together, & established himself by a stream in the 
Pampas, which none of the forces sent after him could ever find.* 
From this point he sallied forth, & crossing the Cordilleras by un¬ 
known passes, ravaged Chili, & drove the flocks of cattle to his 
own secret rendezvous. This man was a capital horseman, & he 
made all round him equally good, for he invariably shot any 
person who even hesitated to follow him. It was against this man 
& other wandering tribes of true Indians, that Rosas waged the 
war of exterminations. I have since heard from B. Ayres, that 
this was not so completely effected as it was supposed. The 
Indians had d43campcd 8 or 10 hundred miles & were hovering in 
great numbers about the borders of Cordova. 

During my stay at this place, 1 had observed that there were 
very few Condors to be seen; yet one morning there were at least 
twenty wheeling at a great height over a particular spot: I asked 
a Guasso what was the cause, he said that probably a Lion had 
killed a cow or that one was dying; if the Condors alight & then 
suddenly all fly up; the cry is then “a Lion” & all hurry to the 
chace. Capt. Head states that a Guacho exclaimed “ a Lion ” upon 
merely seeing one wheeling in the air. I do not see how this is 
possible. The Lion after killing an animal & eating of it, covers the 
carcase up with large bushes & lies down at a few yards distance 
to watch it. If the Condors alight, he springs out & drives them 
away, & by this means commonly discovers himself. There is a 
reward of several dollars for each head, as they kill a surprising 
number of Colts & Cows. I am assured that if a Lion has once been 
hunted, he never again watches the carcase, but eating his fill, 
wanders far away. They describe the Lion in these hunts as very 
crafty; he will run in a straight line & then suddenly return close 
to his former track & thus allow the dogs to pass by & completely 
puzzle them. The Guassos possess a particular breed of small dogs, 
which by instinct (like pointers set) know how to spring at the 
Lion’s throat & will very commonly kill him single-handed. The 
man at the baths had one. I never saw a more miserable creature 
to attempt fighting with so l€u*ge an animal as the Puma. From 
the uneven nature of the country nearly all these animals must 
be killed with dogs. It is rather singular that the Lions on this 
side [of the] Cordilleras, appear to be much more dangerous than 
* A priBoner of his told me^all this. [C.D.] 
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on the other. At Jajuel I heard of a man being killed & here of a 
woman & child; now this never happens in the Pampas. There 
being no deer or ostriches in ChOi, obliges them to kill a far greater 
number of Cattle; by this means perhaps they learn to attack a 
man. It would also appear that the Lion is here more noisy, 
roaring when hungry & when breeding. 

September I3th. We escaped from our foodless prison, & rejoining the 
main road slept at the village of Rio Claro. (14<A.) From this place 
we rode on to the town of S. Fernando. Before arriving there, the 
inland basin expands into a great plain, which to the South is so 
extensive, that the snowy summits of the distant Andes were seen 
as over the horizon of the sea. S. Fernando was my furthest point 
to the South; it is 40 leagues from St Jago. From this point 
I turned at right angles to seaward. We slept at the gold mines of 
Yaquil near Rancagua, in the possession of Mr Nixon, an American 
gentleman. I staid at this place four days, during two of which 
I was imwell. Where Mr Nixon lives the IVapiche or grinding mill 
is erected; the mine itself is at the distance of some leagues & 
nearly at the summit of [a] high hill. On the road we passed 
through some large woods of the Roble or Chilian oak***; this tree 
from its ruggedness & shape of leaf & manner of growth deserves 
its name. This is its furthest limit to the North. I was glad to see 
anything which so strongly reminded me of England. To the 
South there was a fine view of the Andes including the Desca- 
bezado described by Molina. To the North I saw part of the lake 
of Taguatagua, with its floating islands: these islands (described 
by M. Gay) are composed of various dead plants, with living 
vegetation on the surface; they float about four feet above the 
surface: as the wind blows they pass over the lake, carrying*with 
them cattle & horses. 

When we arrived at the mine, I was struck by the pale appear¬ 
ance of many of the men, & enquired from Mr Nixon respecting 
their state. The mine is altogether 450 feet deep, each man brings 
up on his back a quintal, or 104 Ibs.f weight of stone.*® With this 
load they have to climb up the alternate notches cut in <a> trunks 
of trees placed obliquely in the shaft. Even beardless young men 
of 18 & 20 years with littiie muscular development of their bodies 

* The Roble of Chili is dlfterent from the Roble of Chiloe. [C.D.] 

t 1 believe this is a mistake, the weight is greater. [C.D.] 
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(they are quite naked excepting drawers) carry this great load 
from nearly the same depth. A strong man, who is not accustomed 
to this sort of exercise, perspires most profusely with merely 
carrying his own body up. With this very severe labor they are 
allowed only beans & bread; they would prefer living entirely 
upon the latter; but with this they cannot work so hard, so that 
their masters, treating them like horses, make them eat the beans. 
Their pay is 25 or 80 ^p. per month. They only leave the mine once 
in three weeks, when they remain with their families two days. 
This treatment, bad as it sounds, is gladly accepted; the state of 
the labouring Agrieuivirist is much worse, many of them eat no¬ 
thing but beans & have still less money. This must be chiefly 
owing to the miserable feudal-like system by which the land is 
tilled. The land-owner gives so much land to a man, which he may 
cultivate & build on, & in return has his services (or a proxy) for 
every day for his life gratis. Till a father has a grown up son to pay 
his rent by his labor, of course there is no one to take care of the 
patch of ground. Hence poverty is very common with all the 
labouring classes. 

One of the rules of this mine sounds very harsh, but answers 
pretty well. The method of stealing gold is to secrete pieces of the 
metal & take them out as occasion may offer. Whenever the 
Major-domo finds a lump of ore thus hidden, its full value is 
stopped out of the wages of all the men, who thus are obliged to 
keep watch on each other. The ore is sent down to the mills on 
mules. I was curious to enquire about the load which each mule 
carries: on a level road the regular cargo weighs 416 pounds.* In 
a troop there is a muleteer to every six mules. Yet to carry this 
enormous weight, what delicate slim limbs they have; the bulk of 
muscle seems to bear no proportion to its power. The mule always 
strikes me as a most surprising animal: that a Hybrid should 
possess far more reason, memory, obstinacy, powers of digestion 
& muscular endurance, than either of its parents.—One fancies 
art has here out-mastered Nature, 

When the ore is brought to the Mill it is ground into an im¬ 
palpable powder; the process of washing takes away the lighter 
particles & amalgamation at last secures all the gold dust. The 
washing when described soimds a very simple process: but it is 

* Mr Miers states that in the mining (i.e. mountainous) district each mule 
carries 812 lbs. [C.D.] 
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at the same time beautiful to see how the exact adaptation of the 
current of water to the Specific Gravity of the gold so easily 
separates it from its matrix. It is curious how the minute par¬ 
ticles of gold become scattered about, & not corroding, at last 
accumulate even in the least likely spots. Some men asked per¬ 
mission to sweep the ground round the house & mill; they washed 
the earth & obtained 80 dollars worth of gold. 

In Mr Nixon’s house a German collector, Renous, was staying. 
I was amused by a conversation which ensued between Renous 
(who is taken for a Chilian) & an old Spanish lawyer. Renous 
asked him what he thought of the King of England sending out 
me to their country to collect Lizards & beetles & to break rocks. 
The old Gentleman thought for some time & said, “it is not well, 
—^hay un gato encerrado aqui” “there is a cat shut up here”; 
“no man is so rich as to send persons to pick up such rubbish; 
I do not like it; if one of us was to go & do such things in England, 
the King would very soon send us out of the country”. And this 
old gentleman, from his profession, is of course one of the more 
intelligent classes! Renous himself, two or three years ago, left 
some Caterpillars in a house in S. Fernando under charge of a girl, 
to turn into Butterflies. This was talked about in the town, at last 
the Padres & the Governor consulted together & agreed it must 
be some Heresy, & accordingly Renous when he returned was 
arrested. 

September 19th. We took leave of Yaquil & followed the flat valley, 
formed like Quillota, in which the R. Tinderidica flows. The climate, 
even this little waySouth of St Jago, is much damper: in consequence 
there were fine tracks of pasture ground which were not irrigated. 
(20th ) We followed this valley till it expanded into a great plain, 
which reaches from the sea to the mountains West of Rancagua. 
We shortly lost all trees & even bushes; the inhabitants are nearly 
as badly off for fire-wood as in the Pampas. Never having heard 
of these plains, I was quite astonished to meet with such a country 
in Chili. These plains are traversed by numerous great valleys, & 
there is more than one set of plains, all of which plainly bespeaks 
the residence & retreat of the ocean. In the steep sides of these 
valleys, there are some large caves; one of which is celebrated as 
having been consecrated. Formerly the Indians must have buried 
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their dead in it, as various remains have been found. I felt during 
the day very unwell, & from this time to the end of October did 
not recover. (2l8t.) Rode but a short distance & obliged to rest. 
{22nd.) Continued crossing green plains without a tree, which 
almost resembled the Pampas, till we arrived at the village of 
Navedad, South of the mouth of the R. Rapel. We passed during 
the day immense flocks of sheep, which appear to thrive better 
than the cattle. We found a rich Haciendero, who received us in 
his house close to the sea. {23rd.) I staid here the whole ensuing 
day, & although very unwell managed to collect many marine re¬ 
mains from beds of the tertiary formation, of which these plains 
consist. {2Mh.) Our course now lay directly to Valparaiso; still 
passing over the same plains. At night I was exceedingly ex¬ 
hausted; but had the uncommon luck of obtaining some clean 
straw for my bed. I was amused afterwards by reflecting how 
truly comparative all comfort is. If I had been in England & very 
unwell, clean straw & stinking horse cloths would have been 
thought a very miserable bed. 

September 25th. Necessity made me push on & I contrived to reach 
Casa Blanca. It was wretched work; to be ill in a bed, is almost a 
pleasure compared to it. 

26th. I sent to Valparaiso for a carriage & so reached the next day 
Mr Corfield’s house. {27th.) Here I remained in bed till the end of 
October. It was a grievous loss of time, as I had hoped to have 
collected many animals. Capt. FitzRoy very kindly delayed the 
sailing of the Ship till the 10th of November, by which time I was 
quite well again. During my absence, some great changes took 
place in the affairs of the expedition. The Adventure was sold; in 
consequence Mr Wickham has returned as 1st Lieutenant. Every 
one feels the want of room occasioned by this change; it is indeed 
in every point of view a great but unavoidable evil. Only one 
good has resulted, that necessarily the perfecting of the former 
survey in Tierra del Fuego is given up & the Voyage has become 
more definite in its length. Mr Miurtens, the artist, has been 
obliged from want of room to leave the Beagle. 

November 10th. The Beagle made sail for Chiloe. 

21et. Arrived in the harbor of S. Carlos. Considering the time of 
year, with almost constant Southerly winds, our passage was a 
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pretty good one. The island wore quite a pleasing aspect, with the 
sun shining brightly on the patches of cleared ground & dusky 
green woods. At night however we were convinced that it was 
Chiloe, by torrents of rain & a gale of wind. 

Novewher 24<A. The Yawl & whale-boat under the command of 
Mr Sulivan proceeded to examine the correctness of the charts of 
the East Coast of Chiloe, & to meet the Beagle at the Southern 
extremity at the Island of S. Pedro. I accompanied the expedition: 
instead of going in the boats the first day, I hired horses to take me 
to Chacao. The road followed the coast, every now & then crossing 
promontories covered with fine forests. In these shaded paths, 
it is absolutely necessary to make the whole road of logs of trees, 
such as described on the main road to Castro; otherwise the 
ground is so damp from the sun’s rays never penetrating the ever¬ 
green foliage, that neither man nor horse would be able to pass 
along. I arrived at the village of Chacao shortly after the tents 
belonging to the boats had been pitched. The land in this neigh- 
bourhead is extensively cleared & there are many quiet & pictur¬ 
esque nooks in the forest. Chacao formerly was the principal port; 
but many vessels have been lost owing to the dangerous currents 
& rocks in the Straits; the Spanish government burnt the Church 
& thus arbitrarily compelled the greater number of inhabitants 
to migrate to S. Carlos. 

In a short time the bare-footed Governor’s son came down to 
reconnoitre us; seeing the English flag hoisted to the yawl’s mast 
head, he asked with the utmost indifference, whether it was always 
to fly at Chacao. In several places the inhabitants were much 
astonished at the appearance of men-of-war’s boats, & hoped & 
believed it was the forerunners of a Spanish fleet coming to re¬ 
cover the island from the patriot Government of Chili. All the men 
in power, however, had been informed of our intended visit & were 
exceedingly civil. Whilst eating our supper, the Governor paid us 
a visit; he had been a Lieut. Colonel in the Spanish service, but was 
now miserably poor. He gave us two sheep & accepted in return 
two cotton handkerchiefis, some brass trinkets & a little tobacco. 

25ih. Torrents of Rain: we managed however to run down the coast 
as far as Huapilenou. The whole of this Eastern side of Chiloe has 
one aspect; it is a plain broken by vallies or divided into little 
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islands, the whole of which are thickly covered with an impervious 
blackish-green forest. On the margins there are some cleared 
spaces, surrounding high-roofed cottages. The plain in this part is 
only 100 to 200 ft. high; further Southward it is double of this. 

November 26th. The day rose splendidly clear. The Volcano of Osorno 
was spouting out volumes of smokes; this most beautiful mountain, 
formed like a perfect cone & white with snow, stands out in front 
of the Cordillera. Another great volcano, with a saddle shaped 
summit, also emitted from its immense crater little jets of steam 
or white smoke. Schsequently we saw the lofty-peaked Corco- 
bado; well desendug the name of “el famoso Corcovado”. Thus 
we saw at one point of view three great active Volcanoes, each of 
which had an elevation of about seven thousand feet. In addition 
to this, far to the South, there were other very lofty cones of snow, 
which although not known to be active, must be in their origin 
volcanic. The line of the Andes is not, however, in this neighbour- 
head nearly so elevated as in Chili, neither does it appear to form 
so perfect a barrier between the regions of the earth. This great 
range though running in a North & South line, from an occular 
deception, always appeared more or less semi-circular; because 
the extreme peaks being seen standing above the same horizon 
with the nearer ones, their much greater distance was not so 
easily recognised. 

When landing on a point to take observations, we saw a family 
of pure Indian extraction; the father was singularly like to York 
Minster; some of the younger boys, with their ruddy complexions, 
might be mistaken for Pampas Indians. Everything I have seen 
convinces me of the close connection of the different tribes, who 
yet speak quite distinct languages. This party could muster but 
little Spanish & talked to each other in their own dialect. It is a 
pleasant thing in any case to see the aboriginal inhabitants, ad¬ 
vanced to the same degree of civilization, however low that may 
be, which their white conquerors have attained. More to the 
South we saw many pure Indians, indeed some of the Islands as 
Chauques &c, &c. have no other inhabitants but those retaining 
the Indian surname. In the census of 1882 there were in Chiloe & 
its dependencies 42 thousand souls, the greater number of these 
appear to be little copper-colored men of mixed blood. Eleven 
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thousand actually retain their Indian surname, but probably not 
nearly all their pure blood. They are all Christians;—dress & 
manners of living like the rest of the poor inhabitants; cultivating 
potatoes & picking up, like their brethren in T. del Fuego, shell¬ 
fish at low water. They, however, to this day hold superstitious 
communication in caves with the devil; the particulars of the 
ceremony are not known, because formerly every one convicted of 
this offence was sent to the inquisition at Lima. Many of the 
people who are not included in the eleven thousand cannot be told 
by their appearance from Indians. Gomez, the governor of 
Lemuy, is descended from noblemen of Spain on both sides, but 
by constant intermarriages with natives, the present man is an 
Indian. On the other hand, the Gk>vemor of Quinchao boasts much 
of his pure Spanish blood. The Indians belong to the tribes of the 
Chawes (or Chahues) and Ragunos, who both speak dialects of the 
Beliche language. They are not, however, believed to betheoriginal 
inhabitants of Chiloe; but rather the Bybenies, who speak quite 
a distinct language. This nation, when they found so many in¬ 
truders, migrated, no one knows exactly where; Mr Lowe on a 
sealing voyage met a large party of Indians in the channels South 
of C. Tres Montes; they had canoes built of plank like the Periaguas 
& pulled by oars; & in the head of each canoe there was a cross. 
Were not these men descended from the ancient inhabitants of 
Chiloe? The Chawes & Ragunos are believed to be descended from 
Indians sent from the North to the first Spanish settlers “en 
comiendas ”, that is to be taught the Christian religion & in return 
to work;* in short be slaves to their Christian teachers; & likewise 
from a large tribe, who remained faithful at the siuprisal of Osomo 
& other Spanish towns: they were given at first the territory of 
Cabluco, from whence they have spread over other Islands. Of 
the original Bybenies only a few families remain, chiefly in Caylen, 
& these have lost their own dialect. The Indians yet retain their 
Caciques, but they scarcely have any power ;t when the land- 
surveyor or other government officer visits their village the Cacique 
appears, with a silver-headed cane. (All the above particulars I 
heard from Mr Douglas who was employed in the boats as a pilot, 
& has been long resident in the island.) 

* V. Humboldt. [C.D.] 

t No. [C.D.] 
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We reached at night a beautiful little cove North of the Isd of 
Caucahuo; the people here were all related one to the other, & 
complained of the want of land. This is partly owing to their own 
negligence in not clearing the woods & partly to restrictions of the 
government, which makes it necessary before buying ever so small 
a piece to pay two shillings to the Surveyor for measuring each 
quadra (150 square yards) & whatever price he fixes for the value 
of the land. After his valuation, the land must be put up three 
times to auction & if no one bids more, the purchaser can have it 
at that rate. All these enactions must be a serious check to clearing 
the ground, where the inhabitants are so extremely poor. In most 
countries, forests >ire removed without much difficulty by the aid 
of fire, in Chiloe however from the damp nature of the climate & 
sort of trees, it is necessary first to cut them down: this is a heavy 
injury to the prosperity of Chiloe. In the time of the Spaniards 
the Indians could not hold land; but a family after having cleared 
a piece of ground might be driven away & the property seized by 
government. The Chilian authorities are now performing an act 
of justice by making retribution to these poor Indians, by giving 
to each Cacique twelve quadras of land, to his widow six, to any 
man who has served in the militia the same number, & to the aged, 
four. The value of uncleared land is very little. Government gave 
Mr Douglas, the present surveyor, who was kind enough to give 
me the above information, eight & a half square miles of forest 
near S, Carlos in lieu of a debt, this he sold for 850 dollars or about 
seventy pounds sterling. 

November 27th dk 28th, We had the good luck to have these two days 
fine, & reached by night the Isd of Quinchao. This neighbourhood is 
the centre of cultivation; many of the islands are nearly cleared & a 
broard strip of cleared ground follows the coast of the main Island. 
I was curious to know the wealth of the Chilotans. Mr Douglas 
tells me, that no one can be considered to possess a regular income. 
Each person raises enough for the consumption of his own family 
& a little more such as hams & potatoes, which are sent in the rude 
country boats to S. Carlos, where they are exchanged for such 
articles of clothing as they cannot themselves manufacture, & a 
few other luxuries. One of the richest landowners in a long in¬ 
dustrious life, might possibly accumulate as much as a thousand 
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pounds sterling; should this happen it would be stowed away in 
some secret place, for each family generally possesses a hidden jar 
or chest buried in the ground. 

November 29th db SOth. We reached on the Sunday morning Castro, 
the ancient capital of Chiloe. I never saw before so truly a deserted 
city. The usual quadrangular arrangement of Spanish towns was 
to be traced, but the streets & Plaza were coated with fine, green 
turf on which Sheep were browzing. A church, built by that all- 
powerful order of the Jesuits,* shortly before their expulsion, is 
highly picturesque; it is entirely built of plank, even to the roof: 
it seems wonderful that wood should last for half a century in so 
wet a climate. The arrival of our boats was a rare event in this 
quiet retired corner of the world, nearly all the inhabitants came 
to the beadh to see us pitch our tents. They were very civil & 
offered us a house; & one man even sent us a cask of cyder as a 
present. In the afternoon we paid our respects to the Governor; 
a quiet old man, who in his appearance & manner of life was 
scarcely superior to an English cottager. I afterwards went out 
riding, to examine the geology of the neighbourhead. The country 
rises to some height behind the town, it is partly cultivated & 
pleasant looking. At night rain commenced, which was hardly 
sufficient to drive away from the tents the large circle of lookers 
on. An Indian family, who had come to trade in a canoe from 
Caylen, bivouacked near us; & they had no shelter during the 
heavy rain: in the morning I asked a young Indian who was wet 
to the skin, how he passed the night; he seemed perfectly content 
& answered “Muy bien, Signor”. 

December \st. We steered for the Isd of Lemuy. I was anxious to 
examine a reported coal mine, which turned out to be Lignite, of 
little value, in the tertiary Sandstones of which these Islands are 
composed. During the day we passed many Chapels; the number 
of these all over Chiloe is remarkable; every collection even of a 
few houses has its Capella. When we reached Lemuy we had great 
difficulty in finding a place for the tents, owing to it being Spring 
tides & the land being universally wooded to the high water line. 
We were soon surrounded by a large group of the nearly pure 
Indian inhabitants. They were much surprised at our arrival & 
said one to the other: “This is the reason we have seen so many 

* It is not the Jesuits Church but the Parochial one. [C.D.] 
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parrots lately; the Cheucau (an odd red-breasted little bird, which 
inhabits the thick forest & utters very peculiar noises) has not 
cried ‘beware* for nothing”. They were soon eager for barter. 
Money is scarcely worth anything, but their esteem & anxiety for 
tobacco was something quite extraordinary: after tobacco, indigo 
came next in value, then capsicum, old clothes & gunpowder. The 
latter article was required for a very innocent purpose; each parish 
has a public musket, & the gtmpowder was wanted to make a 
noise on their Saint or Feast days. The people here live chiefly on 
shell-fish & potatoes; at certain seasons they catch also, in “cor- 
rales ’* or hedges under water, many fish which are left as the tide 
falls, dry on the mud-banks. They occasionally possess fowls, 
sheep & goats, pigs, horses & cattle, the order in which they are 
mentioned expressing their frequency. I never saw an 5 rthmg more 
obliging & humble than tlie manner of these people. They gener¬ 
ally begin with stating that they are poor natives of the place & 
not Spaniards & are in sad want of tobacco & other comforts. At 
Caylen, the most Southern island, we bought with a stick of 
tobacco, of the value of three half-pennies, two fowls (one of which 
the Indian stated had skin between its toes & turned out to be a 
fine duck): & with some cotton handkerchiefs, worth three shil¬ 
lings, we procured three sheep & a large bunch of onions. All these 
purchases were transacted under the denomination of money; the 
stick of tobacco was valued at one shilling & the proportion of a 
shilling to the half-pennies expresses the profit of the traders with 
these islanders. The Yawl at this place was anchored some way 
from the shore & we had fears for her safety during the night. Our 
pilot, Mr Douglas, accordingly told the constable of the district, 
that we always placed sentinels wdth loaded arms, & not under¬ 
standing Spanish, if we saw any person in the dark, we should 
assuredly shoot him. The constable, with much humility, agreed 
to the propriety of this consequence & promised us that no one 
should stir out of his house during the night. 

December 2nd. The day was calm & we only reached the South ex¬ 
treme of Lemuy. (8rd.) During our last visit, I fancied Chiloe never 
enjoyed such a day as this; I cannot imagine a more beautiful scene, 
than the snowy cones of the Cordilleras seen over an inland sea of 
glass, only here & there rippled by a Porpoise or logger-headed 
Duck. And I admired this view from a diff adorned with sweet- 
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smelling evergreens, where the bright colored, smooth trunks, the 
parasitical plants, the ferns, the arborescent grasses, all reminded 
me of the IVopics, neither did the temperature recall me to the 
reality. 

December & 5th. The weather was squally, but we reached P. 
Chagua: the general features of the country remain precisely the 
same: it is much less thickly inhabited. The whole of the large island 
of Tanqui has scarcely one cleared spot; the trees on every side 
extend their branches over the sea. I noticed to day growing on the 
cliffs of soft sandstone some very fine plants of the Pangi, which 
somewhat resembles the rhubarb on a gigantic scale. The in¬ 
habitants eat the stalks, which are sub-acid, & with the root tan 
leather & prepare a black dye*. The leaf is much indented in its 
margin & is nearly circular; the diameter of one was nearly 8 feet 
(giving a circumference of 24 feet!): the stalk rather more than a 
yard high: each plant throws out from four to six of these 
enormous leaves & a group of them hence has a very fine ap¬ 
pearance. 

Qth. Reached Caylen, called “el fin del Christiandad”. It is rather 
better inhabited. {7th.) In the morning we stopped for a few 
minutes at a house at the extreme North point of the Isd of 
Laylec. This was the last house; the extreme point of S. American 
Christendom; & a miserable hovel it was. The latitude is about 
48° 10', which is considerably to the South of the R. Negro on the 
Atlantic coast of America. The people were miserably poor & as 
usual begged for a little tobacco. I forgot to mention an anecdote, 
which fairly shows the poverty of these Indians; some days since 
we met a man who had travelled 8 & | days on foot, on bad roads, 
& had the same distance to return to recover the value of an axe 
& a few fish 1 How difficult it must be to buy the smallest article, 
where such trouble is taken to recover so small a debt. 

We had a foul wind & a good deal of swell to struggle with, but 
we reached the Island of S. Pedro, the S.E. extremity of Chiloe, 
in the evening. When doubling the point of the harbor, Messrs 
Stuart & Usbome landed to take a round of angles. A fox (of 
Chiloe, a rare animal) sat on the point & was so absorbed in 
watching their mienceuvres, that he allowed me to walk behind 

* 1116 staDcs are called Nalca, so indeed is the plant sometimes. [C.D.] 
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him & actually kill him with my geological hammer.® We found 
the Beagle at anchor, she had arrived the day before, & from bad 
weather had not been able to survey the outer coast of Chiloe. 
The most singular result of the observations is that Chiloe is made 
80 miles too long, hence it will be necessary to shorten the island 
J of its received size. 

December QUt. A party, with Capt. FitzRoy, tried to reach the summit 
of San Pedro, the highest part of the islands. The woods here have 
a different aspect from those in the North, there is a much larger 
proportion of trees with deciduous leaves. The rock also beingprimi- 
tive Micaceous slate, there is no beach, but the steep sides of the 
hills dip directly down into the sea; the whole appearance is in 
consequence much more that of T. del Fuego than of Chiloe. In 
vain we tried to gain the summit; the wood is so intricate that a 
person who has never seen it will not be able to imagine such a 
confused mass of dead & dying trunks. I am sure oftentimes for 
quarter of an hour our feet never touched the ground, being 
generally from 10 to 20 feet above it; other times, like foxes, one 
after the other we crept on our hands & knees under the rotten 
trunks. In the lower parts of the hills, noble trees of Winter’s 
bark, & the Laurus sassafras (?) with fragrant leaves, & others 
the names of which I do not know, were matted together by 
Bamboos or Canes. Here our party were more like fish struggling 
in a net than any other animal. On the higher parts brushwood 
took the place of larger trees, with here & there a red Cypress or 
an Alerce. I was also much interested by finding our old friend 
the T. del F. Beech*; they were poor stunted little trees, & at an 
elevation of little less than a 1000 feet. This must be, I should 
apprehend from their appearance, nearly their Northern limit. 
We ultimately gave up the ascent in despair. 

lOi/i. The Yawl & Whale-boat, with Mr Sulivan, started to continue 
their survey: & (llfA) the next day we left S. Pedro in the Beagle. 

IBih. On the 18th we ran into an opening in the Southern part of the 
Guyatecas or Chonos Archipelago & soon found a good harbor. 
{14ith.) It is fortunate we reached this shelter. For now a real 
storm of T. del Fuego is raging with its wonted fury. White mas¬ 
sive clouds were piled up against a dark blue sky & across them 

* Fagus antarcticus. [C.D.] 
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black ragged sheets of vapor'were rapidly driven. The successive 
ranges of mountains appeared like dim shadows; it was a most 
ominous, sublime scene. The setting sun cast on the woodland a 
yellow gleam, much like the flame of spirits of wine on a man’s 
countenance. The water was white with the flying spray, & the 
wind lulled & roared again through the rigging: the gale in all its 
features was complete. It was curious to notice the effect which 
the spray had on a bright rain-bow; instead of approaching to a 
semicircle, the ring was nearly complete, for the prismatic colors 
were carried on the surface of the water on both sides to the ship’s 
stem; & hence formed a circle. 

December \5ih-\lth. The weather continued bad; to me it did not 
much signify, because the land in all these islands is next thing to 
impassable; the coast is rugged & so very uneven that it is one never 
ceasing climb to attempt to pass that way; as for the woods, I 
have said enough about them; I shall never forget or forgive 
them; my face, hands, shin-bones all bear witness what mal¬ 
treatment I have received in simply trying to penetrate into their 
forbidden recesses. 

18th. Stood out to sea. Mr Stokes, the day before, was despatched 
in a Whale-boat, with three weeks provisions, to survey the 
Northern part of the Archipelago & there meet us. We have now 
three boats away; which is something for a ten gun brig to say. 
The Jonas is out of the Ship (whoever he may be); {20th) the 
Beagle had a fair wind to the extreme Southern point where it 
was necessary to proceed; & when at Noon on the 20th, we bid 
farewell to the South & put the Ship’s head to the North, the wind 
continued fair. From C. Tres Montes we ran pleasantly along this 
lofty weather-beaten coast. It is remarkable by the bold outline 
of the hills & the thick covering, even on the almost precipitous 
sides of the forest. 

21^. Found an harbor which on this unknown & dangerous coast 
might be of great utility to a distressed vessel. It can be easily 
recognized by the most perfectly conical hill I ever saw; it quite 
beats the famous Sugar-loaf at the entrance of Rio de Janeiro 
harbor. (22nd.) On the Monday I succeeded in reaching the sum- 
mit*; it was a laborious undertaking; the ascent being so steep 

♦ 1600 ft. high* [C.D.] 
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as to make it necessary to use the trees like a ladder.* In these 
wild countries it gives much delight to reach the summit of any 
high hill; there is an indefinite expectation of meeting something 
very strange, which however often it is baulked, never with me, 
failed to recur. Every one must know the feeling of triumph or 
pride which a great & extensive view from a height communicates 
to the mind. In this case there is joined to it a little vanity of 
distinction, that you perhaps are the first man who ever stood on 
this pinnacle, or admired this view. There is always a strong desire 
to ascertain whether any body has previously visited the place 
where oixe may happen to be. A bit of wood with a nail in it is 
picked up & studied^ as if it was covered with hieroglyphics. 
Ovdng to tliis feeling, 1 was much interested by finding on a wild 
piece of the coast, a bed made of grass, beneath a ledge of rock; 
close by it there had been a fire, & the man had used an axe. The 
fire, bed & situation were chosen with the dexterity of an Indian, 
but it could scarcely be an Indian. We subsequently foimd traces 
of a sealing vessel having been in here; yet I cannot help having 
some misgivings that the solitary man who had made his bed on this 
wild spot, was some poor shipwrecked sailor, trying to travel up the 
coast. If so, probably before this, he has laid himself down & died. 

December 2Srd, Stood out to sea, but bad weather coming on from 
the Northward, we ran back again & anchored in another cove. 
(24ith,) 1 was here much interested by finding quantities of Lava 
& other Volcanic products. 

2Sth, At last the weather barely permitted us to run out; our time 
has hung heavy on our hands, as it always does when we are de¬ 
tained from day to day by successive gales of wind. Our Christ¬ 
mas day was not such a merry one as we had last year at Port 
Desire. Between 80 & 40 miles of coast was surveyed & in the 
afternoon we found an excellent harbor. Directly after anchoring 
we saw a man waving a shirt. A boat was sent & brought two men 
oflF. They turned out to be N. American seamen, who, from bad 
treatment, had run away from their vessel when 70 miles from 
the land. The party consisted of five men & the officer of the 
watch; who together in the middle watch had lowered a boat & 
taken a week’s provisions with them, thinking to go along the 
coast to Valdivia, The boat on their first landing bad been dashed 

♦ Great thickets of Fushzia. [C.D.] 
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into pieces. This happened 16 months ago, since which time the 
poor wretches have been wandering up & down the coast, without 
knowing which way to go or where they were (they knew nothing 
of Chiloe). What a singular piece of good fortune om happening 
to discover this harbor at the very time they were in it. Excepting 
by this chance they might have wandered till they had been old 
men & probably would not have been picked up. This explains 
the bed in the last harbor; the party had separated when this was 
used. They were now all together & the boat subsequently brought 
off three more: one man had fallen from a cliff & perished. I never 
saw such anxiety as was pictured in the men’s faces to get into the 
boat; before she landed, they were nearly jumping into the water. 
They were in good condition, having plenty of seal’s-flesh which 
together with shell-fish had entirely supported them. In the 
evening we paid a visit to their little hut made of reeds; a few 
days since, they had killed nine seals; they cut the flesh into 
pieces & secure it on sticks which they place cross-wise over the 
fire & thus preserve it. They had some few clothese, a book (well 
thumbed), 2 hatchets & knives; with these they had hollowed out 
two trees to make canoes, but neither answered. The difficulties 
they encountered in tr 3 dng to travel up the coast were dreadful; 
it was in passing a head-land the man was lost; some of the Bays 
gave them 5 days walking to reach the head. Latterly they ap¬ 
pear to have given up in despair their attempt at reaching 
Valdivia 1 And well they might. They had one comfort in having 
always plenty of firewood; they managed to make a fire by 
placing a bit of tinder with a spark from a steel & flint between 
two pieces of charcoal, & by blowing this was sufficient to ignite it. 
There are no Indians. Their treatment on board the Whaler does 
not appear to have been so very bad; but their remedy, probably 
firom ignorance of the dangers, has been a most desperately 
perilous one. 1 am very glad the Beagle has been the means of 
saving their lives. Considering what they have undergone, I think 
they have kept a very good tally of the time; they making this day 
to be the 24th instead of the 28th. 

December 29th. Ran along the Coast till we came to an anchor at 
Yuche Island, a little to the North of the Peninsula of Tres Montes. 
{SOth.) In the morning went on shore; to our great surprise we 
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found the Island well stocked with fine wild Goats. The sports¬ 
men soon killed eight, which have given us two days’ fresh meat. 
I should think these Goats must originally have been turned out 
by some of the old Spanish Missionary expeditions. Others be¬ 
sides us have visited this place; I found marks of trees long ago 
cut down, an old fire, & remains of a sort of Shed. I presume it 
has been one of the prowling tribe of Sealers. In the evening 
changed our anchorage to a snug cove at the foot of some high 
hills. (81^i.) After breakfast the next morning, a party ascended 
one of the highest, viz. 24fOO ft. elevation. The scenery was very 
remarkable; the cjuef part of the range is composed of grand solid 
abrupt mass<^ of granite, which look as if they had been coeval 
with the very beginning of the world. The granite is capped with 
slaty gneiss, & this in the lapse of ages has been worn into strange 
finger-shaped points. These two formations, thus differing in their 
outlines, agree in being almost destitute of vegetation; & this 
barrenness had to our eyes a more strange appearance, from being 
accustomed to the sight of an almost universal forest of dark green 
trees. I took much delight in examining the structure of these 
mountains. The complicated & lofty ranges bore a noble aspect 
of durability—equally profitless, however, to man & to all other 
animals. Granite to the Geologist is a classic ground: from its 
wide-spread limits, its beautiful & compact texture, few rocks 
have been more anciently recognised. Granite has given rise per¬ 
haps to more discussion concerning its origin than any other forma¬ 
tion. We see it generally the fundamental rock, & however formed, 
we know it to be the deepest layer in the crust of this globe, to 
which man is able to penetrate. The limit of man’s knowledge in 
every subject possesses a high interest, which is perhaps increased 
by its close neighbourhood to the realms of imagination. 

January Isf, 1885. The new year is ushered in with the Ceremonies 
proper to it in these regions:—she lays out no false hopes; a heavy 
N.W. gale with steady rain bespeaks the rising year. Thank God 
we shall not here see the end of it; but rather in the Pacific, where 
a blue sky does tell one, there is a heaven,—a something beyond 
the clouds above our heads. 

UK The N.W. winds continued to prevail & we only managed to 
cross a sort of great bay & anchored in an excellent harbor. This 
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is the place where the Anna Pink, one of Lord Anson’s squadron, 
found refuge during the disasters which beset him. A boat with 
the Captain went up to the head of the bay. The number of the 
Seals was quite astonishing; every bit of flat rock or beach was 
covered with them. They appear to be of a loving disposition & 
lie huddled together, fast asleep, like pigs: but even pigs would be 
ashamed of the dirt & foul smell which siurounded them. Often 
times in the midst of the herd, a flock of gulls were peaceably 
standing: & they were watched by the patient but inauspicious 
eyes of the Turkey Buzzard. This disgusting bird, with its bald 
scarlet head, formed to wallow in putridity, is very conunon on 
the West Coast. Their attendance on the Seals, shows on the 
mortality of what animal they depend. 

We found the water (probably only that of the surface) nearly 
fresh; this is caused by the number of the mountain torrents 
which in the form of cascades come tumbling over the bold 
Granite rocks into the very sea. The fresh water attracts the fish 
& this brings many terns, gulls & two kinds of cormorant. We saw 
also a pair of the beautiful black-necked swans & several small 
sea-otters, the fur of which is held in such high estimation. In 
returning we were again amused by the impetuous manner in 
which the heap of seals, old & young, tumbled into the water as 
the boat passed by. They would not remain long \mder, but rising, 
followed us with outstretched necks, expressing great wonder & 
curiosity. 

The entire absence of all Indians amongst these islands is a 
complete puzzle. That they formerly lived here is certain, & some 
even within a hundred years; I do not think they could migrate 
anywhere, & indeed, what could their temptation be? For we 
here see the great abundance of the Indians’ highest luxury;— 
seal’s flesh. I should suppose the tribe has become extinct; one 
step to the final extermination of the Indian race in S. America. 

January 5th, The Barometer says we shall have fine weather; & al¬ 
though we have at present a foul wind & plenty of r^, we stand 
out to sea. 

61h. The Captain’s faith is rewarded by a beautiful day & Southerly 
wind. After noon, the ship was hove to, & the Captain nan in his 
boat to xeconnmtce some harbors. We passed a dei^ whale; it was 
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not very putrid; the barnacles & great parasitical crabs being 
alive; the skin of this great mass of flesh & blubber was quite 
pink; I suppose owing to partial decomposition*. In one of the 
harbors in P. Tres Montes, we found another oast up on the beach 
& of the same color. A sight of a Whale always puts me in mind 
of the great fossil animals; he appears altogether too big for the 
present pigmy race of inhabitants. He ought to have coexisted 
with his equals, the great reptiles of the Lias epoch. 

During oiur absence, a French Whaler bore down on the Beagle 
& here we found her Captain on board. He had lately been at 
anchor with two other great ships; one of which was commanded 
by our old friend Le Dilly, who was wrecked in the Falklands; so 
that the French government are not tired of their expensive 
school to make Sailors. 

January 7th. We ran on during the night. The French ship most 
pertinaciously followed us; she supposed we were making for some 
Harbor; & a harbor on this lee-shore is a prize which a Whaler 
dare not herself look for. We found Mr Stokes had arrived a week 
before at this (Lowe’s Harbor) our rendezvous. The islands here 
are chiefly of the same Tertiary formation as at Chiloe, & are 
beautifully luxuriant; the woods come down to the beach, in pre¬ 
cisely [the] same manner as an evergreen shrubbery over a gravel 
walk. We found here a Periagua from Caylen; the Chilotans had 
most adventimouslycrossed in their miserable boat the open space 
of the sea, which separates Chonos from Chiloe. I think this place 
will soon be inhabited; there is a great abundance of muscles & 
oysters; wild potatoes grow in plenty, one which I measxured was 
oval, & its longest diameter two in^es. Mr Stokes & his party 
cooked & ate them & found them watery but good. The Chilotans 
expected to catch fish, & the very great numbers of sea-otters 
shows [that this is likely] to be the case. 

We enjoyed from the anchorage a splendid view of four of the 
great snowy cones of the Cordilleras; the most Northern is the 
flat-topped Volcano, & next to this comes “ el famoso Corcovado 
The range itself is almost hidden beneath the horizon. 

6th-14ih. Our week in this port passed rather heavily; the climate is 
so very bad & the country so very imiform in its character. 

* Outer thin skin havhig beat removed. [C.D.] 
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January 15th & 16th. On the 15th we sailed & steered for the S.W. 
point of Chiloe; the next day it was attempted to survey the coast, 
but the weather again becoming bad, we bore up & ran to an anchor¬ 
age under Huafo. We had the misfortune to lose our best Bower 
anchor, which parted in bringing up the ship. I went on shore in 
the evening, & extracted from the rock a good many fossil shells. 
There are here some large caverns; one which I could by no means 
see the length of, had been inhabited some long time ago. During 
the night it rained as if rain was a novelty; the rain in this country 
never seems to grow tired of pouring down. 

17th. We ran along, during the next day, the Southern part of [the] 
outer coast of Chiloe. The country is similar to that on the inside 
coast, viz. a thickly wooded plain & white cliffs facing the sea: 
further to the North the coast becomes bolder. We made during 
the night a good run & {18th) by noon on the Sunday reached 
S. Carlos. We found Mr Sulivan with the Yawl & Whale-boat, who 
had made a prosperous cruize. 

19<^. Early in the morning the ship ran out to soimd on the English 
bank. A boat put me on shore on P. Tenuy, where I foimd some 
very interesting geology. In the evening we returned to our old 
anchorage at P. Arena. During this night the Volcano of Osomo 
was in great activity; at 12 o’clock the Sentry observed something 
like a large star, from which state it gradually increased in size 
till three o’clock, when most of the officers were on deck watching 
it. It was a very magnificent sight; by the aid of a glass, in the 
midst of the great red glare of light, dark objects in a constant 
succession might be seen to be thrown up & fall down. The light 
was sufficient to cast on the water a long bright shadow. By the 
morning the Volcano seemed to have regained its composure. 

22nd. Capt. FitzRoy, being anxious that some bearings should be 
taken on the outer coast of Chiloe, an excursion was planned that 
Mr King & myself should ride to Castro & from thence across the 
Island to the Capella de Cucao, situated close to the West coast.* 
Having hired horses & a guide, we set out on the morning of the 
22nd. We had not proceeded far, before we were joined by a 
woman & two boys, who were bent on the same journey. Every 
one on this road acts on a “Hail fellow well met** fashicm: & one 

* See End Map. 
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may here enjoy the priviledge, so rare in S. America, of travelling 
without fire arms. In the first part the road lies across a succession 
of hills & valleys; nearer to Castro it crosses a plain. The road is 
a very singular affair as I have formerly said, <is> almost entirely 
composed of logs of wood. These are either broard slabs laid 
longitudinally or smaller ones transversely to the direction of the 
road. Being summer time & fine weather the road is not so very 
bad; but in winter, when the wood is slippery with rain, by all 
accounts the travelling becomes quite dangerous. It is remarkable 
how active custoin made the Chilotan horses; in crossing bad 
parts of the road, where the logs are displaced, the horse skips 
from one to the other with quickness & certainty of a dog. In 
winter, the road on each side of the line of logs is a perfect swamp 
& is in many places overflowed; so that the logs are fastened down 
by transverse poles, which are pegged into the earth on each side. 
These same pegs render a fall from a horse more dangerous as the 
chance of alighting on one is not small. On either hand of the 
road we have the forest of lofty trees, their bases matted together 
by the Canes, When occasionally a long reach of this avenue could 
be seen, it presented a curious scene of uniformity; the white line 
of logs, narrowing in perspective, became hidden by the one 
colored forest, or it terminated in a zig-zag line which ascended 
some steep hill. The first opening of this road must have cost con¬ 
siderable labor, I was told that many people had lost their lives 
in attempting to cross the forest, & that the first who succeeded 
was an Indian, who cut his way through the canes in 8 days & 
reached S. Carlos, He was rewarded by the Spanish government 
by a large grant of land. The distance in a straight line is only 
12 sea-leagues, yet from the nature of the forest the labor must 
have been excessive. During the summer time many of the 
Indians wander about the woods, chiefly in the higher parts, 
where it is not quite so thick, in search of half-wild cattle, which 
live in the forest on the leaves of the Cane & various trees. It was 
one of these Indians who by chance found a few years since, an 
English ship which had been wrecked on the West coast, the crew 
of which was beginning to fail in provisions: it is not probable 
[that] without the aid of this man, they would have been able to 
extricate themselves; as it was one of the men died of fatigue on 
their march. The Indians in these excursions steer by the Sim & 
are very expert in finding their way; if however they have a con- 
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tinuance of cloudy weather, they cannot travel. This reminds one 
of the state which navigation must have been in before the in¬ 
vention of the compass. 

The road to Castro will before very long become inhabited; we 
now meet 8 or 4 cleared spots, each with its house, in the interval 
between the two inhabited ends. It is at this time of year much 
frequented; chiefly however by foot men, who carry on their backs 
heavy loads of corn &c. &c. & buy at S. Carlos clothese. Capsicum 
&c. to sell in the country. These men perform the journey in less 
than two days. 

The day was beautiful; the number of trees which were in full 
flower, perfumed the air; yet even this could scarcely dissipate 
the gloomy dampness of the forest. The niimber of dead trunks, 
which stand like great white skeletons, never fails to give these 
primeval woods a character of solemnity, which is wanting in 
those of countries long civilized, such as England. 

1 noticed in some particular tracts that nearly all the large trees 
were dead. I cannot give any reason for this: my guide cut the 
matter short by saying that a “bad wind” had killed them! 
Shortly after sunset, we bivouacked for the night. Our female 
companion was rather good looking; she belonged to one of the 
most respectable families in Castro: she rode, however, without 
shoes or stockings & cross-legged. I was surprised at the want of 
pride shown by both her & her brother; they brought food with 
them, but at all our meals sat watching Mr King & myself eating, 
till out of shame they compelled us to feed the whole party. The 
night was cloudless; we enjoyed, & it is an high enjo}mient, whilst 
l 3 ring in our beds, the sight of the multitude of stars which 
brightened the darkness of the forest. 

January 2Srd. We started early in the morning & reached the pretty 
quiet town of Castro at 2 o’clock. The governor who was here on 
the former occasion was dead, & in his place was a Chileno. We 
had a letter of introduction to him; he had formerly been in much 
better circumstances, but was now very poor, & his Governorship 
only confers honor but no pay. We found Don Pedro most ex¬ 
ceedingly hospitable & kind; & a degree of disintoestedness 
which I believe to be as emnmon in the Spanish diaiacter, as 
assuredly it is most rare in the present Creole race, (i.e. in Chili). 
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January 24th. Don Pedro procured us fresh horses & offered himself 
to accompany us. We proceeded to the South, generally following 
the coast. We passed through several hamlets, each with its large 
bam-like chapel built of wood. Near Castro we saw a remarkably 
pretty waterfall: it was very small, but the water fell in a single 
sheet into a large circular basin; around which stately trees fix)m 
100 to 120 feet high cast a dark shade. At Vil^pilli Don Pedro 
asked the Commandante to give us a guide to Cucao. The old 
gentleman offered to come himself; but for a long time he could 
not believe that tnvthing could induce two Englishmen to go to 
such an out of the way place as Cucao. He repeatedly asked “ but 
where are you really going? ” And when Don Pedro answered to 
CHicao; he replied “a los inflemos, hombre;—what is the good of 
deceiving me? ” We were thus accompanied by the two greatest 
aristocrats in the country; as was plainly to be seen in the manner 
of all the poorer Indians. But yet, it must not for a moment be 
imagined that either of these men had at all the air of a gentleman. 
At Chonchi we struck off across the island & followed intricate 
winding paths, sometimes passing through magnificent forest & 
then opening into pretty cleared spots, abounding with com & 
potatoe crops. In this undulating woody country, partially culti¬ 
vated, there was something which brought to mind the wilder 
parts of England, & hence to my eye wore a most fascinating 
aspect. On the road we met a small herd of cattle which had just 
been collected at a “Rodeo”. It was very different from a 
“Rodeo” in the Pampas or Chili, where many himdreds are col¬ 
lected by a few men: here there were more men than cattle! The 
cattle are hunted by dogs, which like our bull-dogs, seize & hold 
them by the ears & nose, till men with lazas can come up & secure 
them. At Vilinco, which is situated on the borders of the great 
lake of Cucao, only a few fields are cleared out of the forest, & the 
inhabitants appear all Indian. This lake is twelve miles long & 
runs in an East & West direction. From its local circumstances, the 
sea breeze blows very regularly during the day & during the night 
it falls calm. This has given rise to strange exaggerations; for the 
phenomenon as described to us at S. Carlos was quite a prodigy. 

The road to Cucao was so very bad, that we determined to 
embark in a periagua. The Commandante in the most authori¬ 
tative manner ordered six Indians to get ready to paddle us over 
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& 'without deigning to tell them whether they would be paid. The 
periagua is a strange rough boat, but the crew were still stranger: 
I do not think six uglier little men ever were in a boat together. 
They pulled, however, very well & cheerfully; the stroke oar 
gabbled Indian & uttered strange cries, much after the fashion a 
pig-driver drives pigs. We started with a light breeze against us, 
but yet reached after night fall the Capella de Cucao; having 
pulled at the rate of three miles an hour. The country on each side 
of the lake is one unbroken forest. In the same Periagua •with us, 
a cow was embarked; it would seem a puzzle how to get a cow into 
a small boat, but the Indians managed it in a minute. They brought 
the cow along side the boat, & heeling the gunwale towards her, 
placed two oars under her belly & resting on the gunwale; ■with 
these levers they fairly tumbled the poor animal heels over head 
into the bottom of the boat. At Cucao we found an uninhabited 
hovel (which is the residence of the Padre when he pays this 
Capella a ■visit) where lighting a fire, we cooked oiur supper & were 
very comfortable. 

The district of Cucao is the only inhabited part on the whole 
West coast of Chiloe. It contains about thirty or forty Indians, 
who are scattered along four or five miles of the shore, & •without 
a single Spanish resident. They are very much secluded from the 
rest of Chiloe & have scarcely any sort of commerce, excepting 
sometimes a little oil which they get from seal blubber. They are 
pretty well dressed in clothes of their own manufacture, & they 
have plenty to eat. They seemed however discontented, yet 
humble to a degree which it was quite painful to behold. The 
former feeling is I t hink chiefly to be attributed to the harsh & 
authoritative manner in which they are treated by their rulers. 
Our companions, although so very ci'vil to us, behaved •to the poor 
Indians as if they were slaves rather than free men. They ordered 
pro-visions, & the use of their horses, without ever condescending 
to say how much, or indeed if the owners should at all be paid. 
(25ih.) In the morning being left alone with the Indians, we soon 
ingratiated ourselves by presents of cigars & matte: a lump of 
white sugar was divided between all present & tasted with the 
greatest curiosity. The Indians ended all their complaints by 
saying “and it is only because we are pom: Indians & know no¬ 
thing, but it was not so when we had a King’’- 1 really think 
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a boats crew, with the Spuiish flag, might take the island of 

The next day after breakfast we rode to P. Huantamd, a little 
way to the Northward; the road lay along a very broard beaclb on 
which even after so many fine days a terrible surf was breaking, 
I am assured that after a gale the roar can be heard at night even 
at Castro, a distance of no less than twenty one sea miles across 
a hilly and wooded country. had some difficulty in reaching 
the point Qwingto the intolerably bad paths; for every where in 
the shade, the gronxKl in Chiloe soon becomes a perfect quagmire. 
The point itself is a bold rocky hill; it is covered by a plant allied 
1 believe to the brun^Iias, with little reciuved hooks on the leaves, 

& ^ich the inhabitants call Chepones. In scrambling through 
the beds, our hands were very much scratched; I was amused by 
seeing the precaution our Indian guide took in turning up his 
trowsers, thinking them more delicate than his hard skin. This 
plant bears a fruit, in shape like an Artichoke; in it a number of 
seed-vessels are packed together, which contain a pleasant sweet 
pulp & are here much esteemed. I snw at Lowes Harbor the 
Chilotans making Chichi or cyder with this fruit; so true is it, 
that ever 5 rwhere man finds some means to make intoxicating 
drink. 

The coast to the Northward of P. Huantamb is exceedingly 
rugged & broken & is fronted by many breakers on which the sea 
is eternally roaring. Mr King & myself were anxious to retium if 
it had been possible along this coast; but even the Indians say it 
is quite impracticable. We were told that men have crossed by 
striking into the Woods from Cucao to S. Carlos, but never by the 
Coast. On these expeditions the Indians only carry with them 
toasted com; & of this they eat sparingly but twice a day. I made 
some enquiries concerning the ffistory of the Indians of Chiloe. 
They all speak the same language which is the Birliche or Williche: 
is different from that of the Araucanians; yet their method of ad¬ 
dress is nearly the same; the word being “Mari-Mari”, which 
signifys “good morningThey recognize amongst themselves 
some divisions: do not believe that the Ragunias or Chahues come 
(as Mr Douglass states) from the North, & only recognized the 
former name. They say the Bybenies formerly spoke quite a 
distinct language; the Commandante believes they came from the 
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South. The Indian word, to the S. of C. Tres Montes, for the 
Potatoe is Aquina; here they have quite a distinct name. These 
Indians of Cucao are said to have originally belonged to Isd [of] 
Huafo, & to have been brought over by the Missionaries. In a 
similar manner, the Missionaries finding the passage to the Chonos 
Islands difficult & dangerous, tempted by presents the Inhabitants 
to come & live in Caylen. This agrees with what the Chilotans said 
in Lowes Harbor & it perfectly accounts for the deserted state of 
that Archipelago. I before heard that the few remaining Bybenies 
chiefly lived in Caylen. Is it not probable that these are the 
original inhabitants of Chonos? 

I imderstand since the time of the Patria, the Caciques have 
been entirely done away with. 

January 2Qth. We again embarked in the Periagua & crossed the lake: 
& then took to our horses. The whole of Chiloe took advantage of 
this week of unusually fine weather to clear the ground by burn¬ 
ing: in every direction volumes of smoke were curling upwards: 
although the inhabitants were so assiduous in setting fire to every 
part of the wood, I did not see a single one which they had suc¬ 
ceeded in making extensive. We dined with our friend the Com- 
mandante & did not reach Castro till after dark. I cannot give a 
better idea of the poverty of Castro, than the fact that we had 
great difficulty to buy a pound of sugar; & a knife which we 
wanted was quite out of the question. Don Pedro gave as a reason 
for this, that there being no money, goods could only be taken in 
exchange; so that a trader must at the same time be a merchant. 
A man wanting to buy a bottle of wine, carrys on his back an 
Alerce board I 

27ife. We left Castro early in the morning; after having entered for 
some time the forest we had from a steep brow of a hill, (Ss it is a 
rare thing in this road) an extensive view of the great forest; over 
the horizon of trees the Volcanoes of Corcovado & Lagartigas 
stood out in {woud preeminence; scarcely another peak of the 
Cordilloras showed its snowy top. 1 hope it will be long before I 
forget this farewell view of the magnificent Cordilloas Chiloe. 
At night we again bivouaoed with a cloudless sky, & ridng before 
day-break (28<!k) reached S. Carlos in the mcmung. We arrived 
<m the right day, for in tiK evening heavy rain ocmunenoed. I have 
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now well seen Chiloe, having both gone round it & crossed it in 
two directions. 

February 4sih. We sailed from P. Arena, but from dirty weather were 
obliged to return & anchor in English harbor. In this last week 
I made some short excursions; one was to see a bed of oysters, out 
of which large forest trees were growing at an elevation of 850 
feet. Another was to P. Huechucuciiy. I had with me a good 
Vaqueano, who pertinaciously told me the Indian name for every 
little point, rivulet & creek. In the same manner as in T. del 
Fuego, the Indian language appears singularly well adapted for 
attaching names to the most minute divisions of land. 

I believe every one is glad to say farewell to Chiloe. Yet if we 
forget the gloom & ceaseless rain of winter, Chiloe might pass for 
a charming island. There is also something very attractive in the 
simplicity & humble politeness of all the cottagers; when we look, 
however, to their morality, there is, as in the weather, a dark as 
well as bright point of view. 

5th. We steered along the coast, but owing to thick weather did not 
reach Valdivia till the night of the 8th. (8fA.) The forest is no 
where cleared away; the geological structure being evidently the 
same with that of the central parts of Chiloe, the external features 
are the same. We have everywhere on the coast bold rocky points, 
which more inland are covered up by Tertiary plains of different 
altitudes. (9fA.) The morning after our arrival in the Port, two 
boats were sent to the town of Baldivia. This is seated on the 
banks of a river 9 or 10 miles distant from the anchorage. At the 
latter place there are only a few cottages & some strong fortresses. 
I ought rather to say, which were formerly strong; for now most 
of the guns have been carried to Valparaiso. This port is well 
known from Lord Cochrane’s gallant attack when in the service 
of La Patria. We followed the course of the river; occasionally 
passing a few hovels & cleared patches of ground, & sometimes 
meeting a canoe with an Indian family. The scenery otherwise is 
one unbroken forest. The town of Valdivia is seated on the low 
banks of the river: it is completely hidden in a wood of Apple 
trees; the streets are merely paths in an orchard. I never saw this 
fruit in such abundance. There are but few houses, even I think 
less than in S. Carlos; they are entirely built of Alerce planks. The 
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manners & habits of the upper classes are evidently superior to 
what we meet with at poor Chiloe. There is perhaps also more 
pure Spanish blood. Beyond this, there is little to show that 
Baldivia is one of the most ancient colonies on this West coast of 
America. 

Our first impression on seeing this quiet little town certainly 
has been a pleasing one. There are several Englishmen residing 
here (as indeed in every comer of S. America); their number has 
lately been increased by an addition of seven run-away convicts 
from Van Diemen’s land. They stole (or made) a vessel & ran 
straight for this coast, when some distance from the land they 
sunk her & took to their boats. They all took wives in about a 
week’s time, & the fact of their being such notorious rogues ap¬ 
pears to have weighed nothing in the Governor’s opinion, in com¬ 
parison with the advantage of having some good workmen. In 
all these Spanish colonies, it appears to me that the committal of 
enormous crimes lessens but very little the public estimation of 
any individual; that is, as long as they remain unpunished. The 
Chilians in St Jago think it very hard that the Englishmen cease 
to hold communication with any of their countrymen who may 
have acted dishonorably. This must partly be the consequence of 
their absolving, forgiving, religion, I am afraid however, this 
Christian charity, both of the public & the Church, is chiefly ex¬ 
tended to the rich. 

February 11th. I set out on a short ride, in which, however, I managed 
to see singularly little either of the geology of the country or of the 
inhabitants. There is not much cleared land near Valdivia; after 
crossing a river at the distance of a few miles, we entered the 
forest, & then only passed one miserable hovel before reaching 
our sleeping place for the night. The short difference in latitude 
of 150 miles has given to the forest, as compared to that of Chiloe, 
another aspect. This is owing to a slightly different proportion in 
the kinds of trees; the evergreens do not appear to be quite so 
numerous; & the forest in consequence is coloured by a brighter 
& more lively green. As in Chiloe, the lower parts are matted to¬ 
gether by Canes; here also another kind, about twenty feet high 
& which strictly resembles in form the bamboos of Brazil, grows 
in clusters: the banks of the streams are thui^ ornamented in a 
very pretty manner. It is with this plant that the Indians make 
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their Chusas, or long tapering spears. Our resting house was so 
dirty I preferred sleeping outside; the first night is generally an 
uncomfortable one, because one’s body is not accustomed to the 
tickling & biting of the fleas: I am sure, in the morning, there was 
not the space of a shilling on my legs which had not its little red 
mark where the flea had feasted. 

February \2th. We continued to ride through the uncleared forest; 
& only occasionally nwjt an Indian on horseback, or a troop of fine 
mules bringing Aleroc planks or com from the Southern plains. In 
the afternoon one cf the horses tired; we were then on the brow of a 
lull which coinmaiided a fine view of the Llanos. The view of these 
open plains was very refreshing, after being hemmed in & buried 
amongst the wilderness of trees. The uniformity of a forest soon 
becomes very wearisome; this West coast makes me remember 
with pleasure the free, unbounded plains of Patagonia; yet with 
the true spirit of contradiction, I cannot forget how sublime is the 
silence of the forest. The Llanos are the most fertile & thickly 
peopled parts of the country: they possess the immense advantage 
of being nearly free from trees. Before leaving the forest we 
crossed some flat little lawns, around which single trees were en¬ 
croaching in the manner of an English park. It is curious how 
generally a plain seems hostile to the growth of trees: Humboldt 
found much difficulty in endeavouring to account for their pre¬ 
sence or absence in certain parts of S. America; it appears to me 
that the levelness of the surface very frequently determines this 
point; but the cause why it should do so I cannot guess. In the 
case of Tierra del Fuego the deficiency is probably owing to the 
accumulation of too much moisture; but in Banda Oriental, to the 
North of Maldonado, where we have a fine undulating country, 
with streams of water (which are themselves fringed with wood) 
is to me, as I have before stated, the most inexplicable case. 

On account of the tired horse I determined to stop close by at 
the Mission of Cudico; to the Friar of which I had a letter of intro¬ 
duction. Cudico is an intermediate district between the forest & 
the Llanos. There are a good many cottages with patches of corn 
& potatoes nearly all belonging to Indians. The Plank-built Chapel 
is small & in sad decay; the Government is building a school for 
the Indian children. The Padre tells me they are very easily taught 
any subject, & that the school will be the means of doing a great 
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deal of good. All the Indians belonging to Valdivia are “reduddos 
& Christianos They are divided into tribes, & have their Caci¬ 
ques: their quarrels & crimes are superintended by Spanish 
authorities, & I do not quite understand what power the Cacique 
has, excepting that of oppressing his subjects. The Indians to the 
North, about Imperial & Arauco, are yet very wild & not con¬ 
verted; they all have, however, much intercourse with the Span¬ 
iards. There are 26 tribes more or less dependent on Valdivia; each 
of these have Spanish residents, called “ Capitanes delos amigos ”, 
whose office is to interpret & plead for their respective tribes with 
the Governor of Valdivia. The Caciques of three or four of the 
tribes, who have remained very faithful & have been of service 
dming the wars, receive a pension of 80 dollars a year (6 pounds 
sterling); a sort of bribe, with which they are well satisfied to re¬ 
main quiet. Some of the tribes are large, one is supposed to have 
S-4000 Indians. The Padre says that the Indians do not much like 
coming to mass, but otherwise show much respect to religion; the 
greatest difficulty is in making them observe the ceremonies of 
marriage. The wild Indians take as many wives as they can sup¬ 
port; & a Cacique will sometimes have more than ten:—on enter¬ 
ing his house, the number can be told by that of the separate fires. 
This last plan must be a good one to prevent quarrelling. The 
wives live each a week in turns with the Cacique; but all are em¬ 
ployed in weaving Ponchos, etc., for his advantage: to be the wife 
of a Cacique is an honor much sought after by the Indian women. 
The besetting sin with all is that of drunkedness; it seems wonder¬ 
ful that they are able to drink enough of sour weak cyder to make 
themselves drunk. But it is certain that they remain in this state 
for whole days together & are then very dangerous & fierce. The 
Indian temperament, all over the Americas, seeks with singular 
eagerness the excitation produced by Spirituous liquors. 

The common Indian ^ess to the South of Valdivia is a dark 
woollen Poncho, beneath which they wear nothing, & short tight 
trousers & leggings. To the North, they wear a garment folded 
round their bodies, in the manner of the Chilipa of the Gauchos. 
This alone will ixmnediately point out from which side any Indian 
comes. They all wear their long hair bound by a red band, & with¬ 
out covering to their heads; both of which tastes are constantly 
seen in the Indians on the other side of the Cordilleras. Some of 
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the women wear curiously shaped & very large plates of silver in 
their ears; & I saw one man with a similar necMace; which at a 
distance looked like a white ruff. It appears to me that these 
Indians have a slightly different physiognomy from any which I 
have seen. They are more swarthy, their hair is not so straight & 
in greater profusion, their cheek bones are very prominent: they 
are good sized men. The expression of their faces is generally grave 
& even austere; & possesses much character; this may either pass 
for goodnatured bluntness or for fierce determination. On the 
road a traveller meets with none of that humble politeness so uni¬ 
versal in Chiloe; tk^me however gave their “Mari-Mari” (good 
morning) withri>ramptness. The resemblance very likely is imagin¬ 
ary, but the long hair, the grave & much lined features, & dark 
complexion, called to my mind old portraits of Charles the First. 
The independence of manners of these Indians is probably a con¬ 
sequence of the long & victorious wars which they have fought 
with the Spaniards. At present all the Southern Indians seem in 
a fair way of continuing subjects of Chili. They are said to be very 
good horsemen; they do not much use the lazo, or the Bolas, & 
this latter only to the North, The Chusa is the proper Weapon of 
the coxmtry. It is odd what difficulty is found in ascertaining even 
the most simple question from the Spaniards. I was assured by 
what would appear excellent authority, that the Indian language 
of Chiloe is quite distinct from that of these Araucanians: yet I 
now am convinced they are the same. The greater part of the latter 
talk some Spanish. 

I spent the evening very pleasantly, talking with the Padre. 
He was exceedingly kind & hospitable; & coming from St Jago 
had contrived to surround himself with some few comforts. Being 
a man of some little education, he bitterly complained of the total 
want of society; with no particular zeal for religion, no business or 
pursuit, how completely must this man’s life be wasted. 

February IMh. I found nothing worth staying for or for proceeding, so 
again returned through the forest. We met seven very wild Indians, 
amongst whom were some Caciques, who had just received their 
yearly stipend. They were fine upright men, but rode one after 
the other, with gloomy looks. An old Cacique who headed them, 
I suppose had been more excessively druidc than any of the rest, 
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for he seemed both extremely grave & crabbed. Shortly before 
this two Indians joined us, who were travelling from a distant 
Mission to Valdivia, concerning some law suit. One was a good- 
humored old man, but from his wrinkled beardless face looked 
more like an old woman. I frequently presented both with cigars; 
though ready to receive them, & I daresay grateful, they would 
hardly condescend to thank me, A Chilotan Indian would have 
taken off his hat & given his “Dios le pag^!” (may God repay 
you). My guide talked the Indian language fluently; so that I 
heard plenty of their conversation. It is entirely free from guttural 
sounds; none of the words proceeding from the throat. We reached 
before night-fall a sort of warehouse for the reception of muleteers; 
the other of the two houses in the whole line of road. The travel¬ 
ling was very tedious, from heavy rain of the preceding night; 
another great difficulty is the number of large trees which have 
fallen across the road. If they are so big that the horse cannot 
leap them, it is often necessary to go fifty yards on one or the 
other side. 

February lUh, We reached Valdivia by noon & had the good fortune 
to find boats from the Beagle, so that I got on board the same 
evening. I forgot to mention as a proof how congenial this climate 
is to the Apple tree, that in several places in the forest, I found 
trees which must have been sown by chance. An old man illustrated 
his motto that “ Necessidad es la Madre del invencion ” by giving an 
account of how many things he manufactxu'ed from apples. After 
extracting the cyder, from the refuse, he, by some process, procured 
a white & most excellently fiavoured spirit (which many of the 
officers tasted); he also could make wine. By a distinct process 
he produced a very sweet & well tasted treacle or as he called it 
honey. None of these processes require much attention. 

ISUi. I crossed over to the Fort called Niebla, which is on the 
opposite side of the bay to the Corral where we are at anchor. The 
Fort is in a most ruinous state; the carriages of gims are so rotten 
that Mr Wickham remarked to the commanding officer, that with 
one discharge they would all fall. The poor man trying to put a 
good face on it, gravely replied, “No, I am sure, Sir, they would 
stand two I The Spaniards must have intended to have made 
this place impregnable. There is now lying in the middle of the 
courtyard a little mountain of mortar, which rivals in hardness 
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the rock on which it lies. It was brought from Chili & cost seven 
thousand dollars. The revolution breaking out, prevented its being 
applied to any purpose; but now it remains a monument to the 
fallen greatness of Spain. I wanted to go to a house about a mile 
and half distant; my guide said it was quite impossible to pene¬ 
trate the wood in a straight line; but he offered to lead me by the 
shortest way, following obscure cattle tracks: after all, the walk 
took no less than three hours! This man is employed in hunting 
strayed cattle; yet well as he must know the woods, he was not 
long since lost for two whole days & had nothing to eat. These 
facts convej a good Idea of the impracticability of the forest of 
these countries. A question often occurred to me, how long does 
any vestige of a fallen tree remain? This man showed me one 
which a party of fugitive Royalists had cut down fourteen years 
ago. Judging from the state in which it was I should think a bole 
a foot & a half in diameter in thirty years would present a mere 
ridge of mould. 

February 20th. This day has been remarkable in the annals of Val¬ 
divia for the most severe earthquake which the oldest inhabitants 
remember. Some who were at Valparaiso during the dreadful one 
of 1822, say this was as powerful. I can hardly credit this, & must 
think that in Earthquakes as in gales of wind, the last is always 
the worst. I was on shore & lying down in the wood to rest myself. 
It came on suddenly & lasted two minutes (but appeared much 
longer). The rocking was most sensible; the undulation appeared 
both to me & my servant to travel from due East. There was no 
difficulty in standing upright; but the motion made me giddy. 
I can compare it to skating on very thin ice or to the motion of a 
ship in a little cross ripple. 

An earthquake like this at once destroys the oldest associations; 
the world, the very emblem of all that is solid, moves beneath our 
feet like a crust over a fluid; one second of time conveys to the 
mind a strange idea of insecurity, which hours of reflection would 
never create. In the forest, a breeze moved the trees, I felt the 
earth tremble, but saw no consequence from it. At the town where 
nearly all the officers were, the scene was more awful; all the 
houses being built of wood, none actually fell & but few were 
injured. Every one expected to see the Church a heap of ruins. 
The houses were shaken violently & creaked much, the nails being 
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partially drawn. I feel sure it is these accompaniments & the 
horror pictured in the faces of all the inhabitants, which com* 
municates the dread that every one feels who has thus seen as well 
as felt an earthquake. In the forest it was a highly interesting but 
by no means awe-exciting phenomenon. The effect on the tides 
was very curious; the great shock took place at the time of low 
water; an old woman who was on the beach told me that the 
water flowed quickly but not in big waves to the high-water mark, 
& as quickly returned to its proper level; this was also evident by 
the wet sand. She said it flowed like an ordinary tide, only a good 
deal quicker. This very kind of irregularity in the tide happened 
two or three years since during an Earthquake at Chiloe & caused 
a great deal of groundless alarm. In the course of the evening 
there were other weaker shocks; all of which seemed to produce 
the most complicated currents, & some of great strength in the 
Bay. The generally active Volcano of Villa-Rica, which is the only 
part of the Cordilleras in sight, appeared quite tranquil. I am 
afraid we shall hear of damage done at Concepcion. I forgot to 
mention that on board the motion was very perceptible; some 
below cried out that the ship must have tailed on the shore & was 
touching the bottom. 

February 2,l8t We moved our anchorage to one nearer the mouth 
of the harbor. During the last week there has been an unusual 
degree of gaiety on board. The Intendente paid us a visit one day & 
brought a whole^boat full of ladies: bad weather compelled them 
to stay all night, a sore plague both to us & them. They in return 
gave a ball, which was attended by nearly all on board. Those who 
went returned exceedingly well pleased with the people of Val¬ 
divia. The Signoritas are pronounced very charming; and what is 
still more surprising, they have not forgotten how to blush, an art 
which is at present quite unknown in Chiloe. 

22nd. We finally sailed from Valdivia & continued the survey up 
the coast. About thirty miles to the Northward the country be¬ 
comes lower & more level, neither is it quite so concealed in forest. 
We saw much cattle; & several groups of Indians on horseback 
appeared to watch with interest our movements. Seeing us so 
close to the land, they perhaps hoped we should be wrecked; a fate 
which happened not long since to a French Whaler, the crew of 
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which were robbed of every single thing in a very short time. It is 
said the country of these Araucanians is the most fertile in Chili; 
my friend the Padre at Cudico bitterly regretted that it should be 
so wasted & wished with Christian humanity, that all the pro¬ 
vinces would unite & make a complete end of the Indian race. 

This is a dangerous coast; shoal water extends to some distance 
in the offing, & a heavy swell is constantly setting right on shore* 
A ship in a calm in such a situation is most awkwardly placed. 
The swell lost us an anchor & Id fathoms of cable; we only anchored 
for an hour, & in heaving up the jerks were so violent that the 
cable snapped in two. This is the sixth anchor since leaving 
Englai^d I ( 28 fdv) We have not been very lucky with the survey; 
during part of each day there has been a fog: I suppose this fog is 
heavy rain in Chiloe; we now are in a land of blue skies. 

February 24tA. In the evening came to an anchor under the lee of the 
island of Mocha: we had an unusual spectacle in seeing five ships 
under sail at once. They are Whalers cruizing for fish. {25th.) This 
island of Mocha has been an island of trouble to us. This day we 
sailed round it making a plan; in the evening the swell prevented 
us anchoring, A gale from the North followed, & the wind, instead 
of changing to the South, continued in this unlucky point. {27th.) 
The Captain at last effected a landing through a heavy surf; 
during his observations the tide fell, & it was found impossible to 
launch the boat again. {2Sth.) Onthenextday,by noon, there was 
less surf & she was brought off. Early in the last night a strong 
jerk was felt at our anchor, more cable being veered, she remained 
all fast; but this morning we found the anchor snapped right in 
two. This is most unfortunate; we have now only one anchor; & 
instead of being able to survey the coast, it will be necessary after 
touching at Concepcion to run up to Valparaiso, to purchase a 
fresh stock, {March 1st & 2nd.) To crown our ill fate, we now have 
a light foul wind. Nobody but those on board a ship can know 
how vexatious these petty misfortunes are. 

3rd. We felt, on board, a very smart shock of an earthquake: some 
compared the motion to that of the cable running out, & others 
to the ship touching on a Mud bank. Capt. FitzRoy heard when 
on Mocha that the Sealers had experienced a succession of shocks 
during the last fortnight. 
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March 4dh. As soon as the ship entered the harbor of Concepcion, I 
landed on the island of Quiriquina & there spent the day, whilst the 
ship was beating up to the anchorage. The Major-domo of the estate 
rode down to tell us the terrible news of the great Earthquake of 
the 20th:—“That not a house in Concepcion or Talcuhano (the 
port) was standing; that seventy villages were destroyed, & that 
a great wave had almost washed away the ruins of Talcuhano”. 
Of this latter fact I soon saw abundant proof; the whole coast was 
strewed over with timber & furniture as if a thousand great ships 
had been wrecked. Besides chairs, tables, bookshelves &c. &c. in 
great numbers, there were several roofs of cottages almost entire. 
Storehouses had been burst open, & in all parts great bags of 
cotton, Yerba, & other valuable merchandise were scattered about. 
During my walk round the island I observed that numerous frag¬ 
ments of rock, which from the marine productions adhering to 
tbem must recently have been lying in deep water, had been cast 
high up on the beach: one of these was a slab six feet by three square 
& about two thick. The island itself showed the effects of the 
Earthquake, as plainly as the beach did that of the consequent 
great wave. Many great cracks, which had a North & South 
direction, traversed the ground; some of these near the cliffs on 
the coast were a yard wide; & many enormous masses in every 
part had fallen down; in the winter when the rain comes, the water 
will cause greater slips. The effect on the underlying hard slate 
was still more curious, the surface being shattered into small frag¬ 
ments. If this effect is not confined, as I suppose it is, to the upper 
parts, it appears wonderful that any solid rock can remain in 
Chili. For the future when I see a geological section traversed 
by any number of fissures, I shall well understand the reason. 
I believe this earthquake has done more in degrading or lessen¬ 
ing the size of the island, than 100 years of ordinary wear & 
tear. 

5th. I went on shore to Talcuana, & afterwards rode with the 
Captain to Concepcion. The two towns presented the most awful 
yet interesting spectacle I ever beheld. To any pers<m who had 
formerly known them it must be still more so; fmr the ruins are so 
confused & mingled, & the scene has so little the air of anhabitable 
place, that it is difficult to imderstand how great the damage has 
been. Many compared the ruins to those of Ephesus or the draw* 
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ings of Palmyra & other Eastern towns; certainly there is the same 
impossibility of imagining their former appearance & condition. 
In Concepcion each house or row of houses stood by itself a heap 
or line of ruins: in Talcuhano, owing to the great wave, little more 
was left than one layer of bricks, tiles & timber, with here & there 
part of a wall yet standing up. From this circumstance Con¬ 
cepcion, although not so completely desolated, was the more 
terrible, & if I may so call it, picturesque sight. The Earthquake 
took place, as have seen at Valdivia, at half past eleven. It is 
generally thought it had happened in the night, at least f s of 
the inhabitanti^ would have perished. It is probable that not more 
than too have met their deaths; yet many must still lie buried in 
the 3n ins. The earthquake came on with tremendous violence & 
gave no notice; the constant habit of these people of running out 
of their houses instantly on perceiving the first trembling, only 
saved them. The inhabitants scarcely passed their thresholds be¬ 
fore the houses fell in. This is thought to be the worse Earthquake 
ever known in Chili; it is however hard to tell, for the worst sorts 
happen only after long intervals [of] from 60 to 100 years. Indeed 
several degrees worse would not signify, for the desolation is now 
complete. After viewing the ruins of Concepcion, I cannot under¬ 
stand how the greater part [of the inhabitants] escaped unhurt; 
the houses in many places have fallen outwards on each side into 
the street, so that it is frequently necessary to pass over little 
hillocks several feet high. In other places the houses fell in; in a 
large boarding school, the beds were buried 8 feet beneath bricks, 
yet all the young ladies escaped. How dreadful would the slaughter 
have been, if, as I have said, it had happened at night. Mr Rous, 
the English Consul, told us he was at breakfast; at the first motion 
he ran out, but only reached the middle of his little court-yard 
when one side of his house came thimdering down; he retained 
presence of mind to remember, that if he once got on the top of 
that part which had already fallen, he should be safe; not being 
able, from the motion of the ground, to stand on his legs he crawled 
up on his hands & knees; no sooner had he ascended this little 
eminence, than the other side of the house fell in; the great beams 
sweeping close in fremt of his head. The sky became dark from the 
dense cloud of dust; with his eyes blinded & mouth choked he at 
iiMit reached the street. Shock succeeded Shock at the interval of 
a few minutes; no one dared approach the shattered ruins; no one 
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knew whether his dearest friends or relations were perishing from 
the want of help. The thatched roofs fell over the fires, & flames 
burst forth in all parts; hundreds knew themselves ruined & few 
had the means of procuring food for the day. Can a more miserable 
& fearful scene be imagined? I shall never again laugh when I see 
people running out of their houses at a trifling shock; nor will any 
on board who now has seen what an Earthquake is. The earth¬ 
quake alone is sufficient to destroy the prosperity of a country; if 
beneath England a volcanic focus should reassume its power; how 
completely the whole country would be altered. What would be¬ 
come of the lofty houses, thickly packed cities, the great manu¬ 
factories, the beautiful private & public buildings? If such a 
volcanic focus should announce its presence by a great earthquake, 
what a horrible destruction there would be of human life. England 
would become bankrupt; all papers, accounts, records, as here, 
would be lost: & Government could not collect the taxes. Who can 
say, how soon such will happen? Talcuana is built on a low flat 
bit of ground at the foot of some hills; a great wave, so common 
an occurrence with Earthquakes, entirely flowed over the whole 
town; after the houses had been shaken down, the destruction 
caused by the water can be well imagined. Few of the inhabitants 
were drowned; for the unbroken swell was seen travelling onwards 
at the distance of 5 or 6 miles. The people ran for the high land; 
as soon as the swell came close on shore it broke & is believed to 
have risen 28 ft. higher than the Spring tides; it was followed by 
two other lesser ones; in the retreat of the water many things 
which could float were carried out to sea; hence the wreck on 
Quiriquina. The force of the wave must have been very great, for 
in the fort a gun & carriage, which some of the officers thought 
weighed about 4 tons, was removed 15 ft. upwards. 200 yards 
from the beach & well within the town, there is now lying a fine 
Schooner, a most strange witness of the height of the wave. Before 
the swell reached the town it was seen tearing up all the cottages 
which were scattered around the Bay; some boats pulled out to 
meet it, the men knowing well that they would be safe if they 
reached the wave before it broke. In the confusion a little English 
boy 4 or 5 years old & an old woman got into a boat, but with no¬ 
body to pull them to seaward; the surf in consequence carried the 
boat with immense force into the town, where striking against an 
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anchor it was cut into two; the old woman was drowned but the 
little boy clinging to the broken boat was carried out to sea, & 
was picked up some hours afterwards quietly seated on the thwart. 
The Ships at anchor were whirled about; two which were near 
each other had their two cables with three turns; although 
anchored in 86 feet of water, they were for some minutes aground. 
In another part of the harbor a vessel was pitched high & dry on 
shore, was carried off, was again driven on shore & again carried 
off! The wave is said to have come from the South and in its road 
sadly devastated the Isd of St Mary; it is certain that it entered 
this harbor by the entrance nearest to the South. The permanent 
level of the land & water is, I believe, altered, but this Capt. 
FitzRoy will investigate when we return. At this present time 
there are pools of sea water in the streets of the town; & the 
children making boats with old tables & chairs, appear as happy 
as their parents are miserable. I must, however, say it is admirable 
to see how cheerful & active everybody is. Mr Rous remarked 
that it makes a wonderful difference the misfortune being uni¬ 
versal: a man is not humbled, he has no reason to suspect his 
friends will look down on him & this perhaps is the worst part in 
loss of wealth. Mr Rous has a few Apple trees in his garden. He 
& a large party lived there for the first week & were as merry as 
if it had been a picnic. Some heavy rain after that period added 
much to their misery; many, Mr Rous for one, being absolutely 
without shelter. Almost every one has now made a hut with planks. 
The hovels, built of sticks & straw, which belonged to the poorest 
class of people, were not shaken down, & they are now hired at a 
high price by the richest people. We saw many pretty ladies 
standing at the doors of such Ranchos. Those who have estates 
have gone there. The town is in such complete ruins that it is not 
yet decided whether it will not be better to change the situation, 
although at the loss of the close neighbourhead of the materials. 
Heavy misfortunes are well known to make the bad worse; & here 
there were many robbers; there was a mixture of religion in their 
depredations which we should not see in England; at each little 
trembling of the ground, with one hand they beat their breasts & 
cried out “ Miserecordia ”, & with the other continued to filch from 
the ruins. The necessity of every man watching what he contrived to 
save, added much to the trouble of the more respectable inhabitants. 
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With respect to the extent of the earthquake, we know it was 
severely felt at Valdivia; at Valparaiso they had a sharp shock but 
it did no damage. All the towns, Talca, Chilian, &c. &c. between 
Concepcion & St Jago, have been destroyed, till we reach S. Fern¬ 
ando, which has only been partially destroyed. We may imagine 
the shock at this place & at Valdivia to have had the same degree 
of force, & on looking at the map, they will be found to be nearly 
equally distant; hence Concepcion may be supposed to be about 
the centre of the disturbance. The length of coast which has been 
mwh affected is rather less than 400 miles. Mr Rous thinks the 
vibration came from the East, & this would appear probable from 
the greater number & longest cracks having a N. & S. direction, 
which line would correspond to the tops of the undulations. The 
Volcano of Antuco, which is a little to the North of Concepcion is 
said to be in great activity. The people in Talcuana say that the 
Elarthquake is owing to some old Indian Women two years ago 
being offended, that they by witchcraft stopped the Volcano, & now 
comes the Earthquake. This silly belief is curious because it shows 
that experience has taught them the constant relation between 
the suppressed activity of volcanoes & tremblings of the ground. 
It is necessary to apply the Witchcraft to the point where their 
knowledge stops, & this is the closing of the Volcanic Vent. 

The town of Concepcion is built, as is usual, with all its streets 
at rt. angles; one set runs S.W. by W. & N.E. by E. & the other 
N.W. by N. & S.E. by S. The walls which have the former direc¬ 
tion certainly have stood better than those at right angles to them. 
If, as would seem probable, Antuco may be considered as the 
centre, it lying rather to the Northward of Concepcion, the con¬ 
centric lines of undulation would not be far from coincident with 
N.W. by N. & S.E. by S. walls. This being the case the whole line 
would 1^ thrown out of its centre of gravity at the same time Sc 
would be more likely to fall, than those which presented their ends 
to the shock*. The different resistance offered by the two sets of 
walls is well seen in the great Church. This fine building stood on 
one side of the Plaza: it was of considerable size Sc the walls very 
thick, 4 to 6 ft., & built ^tirely of brick: the front which faced 
the N.E. forms the grandest pile of ruins I ever saw; great masses 
of brickwork being rolled into the square as fragments of rock are 
* I see Antuco is in sune Lat: case is not so dear. [C.D.] 
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seen at the base of mountains. Neither of the side walls are en¬ 
tirely down, but exceedingly fractured; they are supported by 
immense buttresses the inutility of which is exemplified by their 
having been cut off smooth from the wall, as if done by a chisel, 
whilst the walls themselves remain standing. There must have 
been a rotatory motion in the earth, for square ornaments placed 
on the coping of this wall are now seated edgeways. Generally in 
all parts of the town arched doorways & windows stood pretty 
well; an old man, however, who was lame had always been in the 
custom of running to certain doorway; this time, however, it fell 

he was crushed to pieces. 

With my id«i of a vibration having come from Antuco, the 
Northward of E., I cannot understand the wave travelling from 
the South. The cause, however, of an earthquake causing one, two, 
or tliree great waves does not to me appear very clear. 

The effect of so violent a shock on the springs was of course 
considerable; some poured out much more water than usual, some 
were closed: in one place black hot water flowed from a crack & 
it is said bubbles of gas & discoloured water were seen rising in 
the Bay. Many geological reasons have been advanced for sup¬ 
posing that the earth is a mere crust over a fluid melted mass of 
rock & that Volcanoes are merely apertures through this crust. 
When a Volcano has been closed for some time, the increased force 
(whatever its nature may be) which bursts open the orifice, might 
well cause an imduiation in the fluid mass beneath the earth; at 
each successive ejection of Lava a similar vibration would be felt 
over the surrounding country; these are known gradually to be¬ 
come less & less frequent, & with them probably the earthquakes, 
till at last the expansive force is counterbalanced by the pressure 
in the funnel of the Volcano. Where Earthquakes take place with¬ 
out any volcanic action, we may either imagine that melted rock 
is injected in the inferior strata, or that an abortive attempt at an 
eruption has taken place beneath the Volcano. On the supposition 
of an inferior fluid mass there is no difficulty in understanding that 
gases, the results of the Chemical action of the great heat, should 
penetrate upwards through the cracks; or [that] water that had 
percolated deep near to the regions of fire should by the motion 
of the earth be forced upwards. Most certainly an earthquake 
feels very like the motion of a partially elastic body over a fluid in 
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motion. The motion of this Earthquake must have been ex¬ 
ceedingly violent; the man at Quinquina told me the first notice 
he had of the shock, was finding both his horse & self rolling on 
the ground. He rose, hardly knowing what it was, & again was 
thrown down, but not the horse a second time; some of the cattle 
likewise fell, & some near the edges of the cliffs were rolled into 
the sea. On one island, at the head of the Bay, the wave drowned 
70. The cattle were exceedingly terrified, running about as if mad, 
with their tails in the air. It is said that light articles lying on the 
ground, were fairly pitched to & fro. The French Vice Consul 
mentioned a fact, which if authentic is very curious, that the Dogs 
generally during an Earthquake howl, as when hearing military 
music, but that this time they all quietly left the town some 
minutes before the shock & were standing on the surrounding 
hills. I believe other such facts are on record. It is also uni¬ 
versally stated that on the same morning at 9 o’clock, wonder¬ 
fully large flocks of gulls & other sea birds were noticed with 
surprise directing their course inland. I feel doubtful how much 
credit to give to this statement. I have not forgotten that the 
inhabitants of Lemuy, when we in the boats arrived there, ex¬ 
claimed, “this is the reason we have seen so many parrots lately”. 

I have not attempted to give any detailed description of the 
appearance of Concepcion, for I feel it is quite impossible to con¬ 
vey the mingled feelings with which one beholds this spectacle. 
Several of the officers visited it before me; but their strongest 
language failed to communicate a just idea of the desolation. It 
is a bitter & humiliating thing to see works which have cost men 
so much time & labour overthrown in one minute; yet compassion 
for the inhabitants is almost instantly forgotten by the interest 
excited by finding that state of things produced at a moment of 
<a> time which one is accustomed to attribute to a succession of 
ages. To my mind since leaving England we have scarcely beheld 
any one other sight so deeply interesting. The Earthquake & 
Volcano are parts of one of the greatest phenomena to which this 
world is subject. 

March Gift. I crossed the Bay to Linguen to see the best coal-mine of 
Concepci6n: as all the rest which I have seen, it is rather Lignite 
than coal & occurs in a very modem formation. The mine is not 
worked, for the coal when placed in a heap has the singular property 
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of spontaneously igniting. It is certain that several vessels have 
been set on fire, I found Capt. Walford, a Shropshire man, re¬ 
siding in a nice quiet valley. Linguen is a short distance from 
Penco; the former port of Concepcion, which was destroyed by an 
Earthquake & consequent wave in the year 1751. From what I 
could see at the distance, the overthrow could not have been so 
complete as now at TcJcuana. How strange it is with this example 
before their eyes, people should build houses & massive churches 
with bricks. 

I am much di(gis>ppointed with the scenery of Concepcion; the 
outline of t||e lord is very tame & no part of the Cordilleras or 
intermediate higli mountains are in view. In the general aspect 
of the vegetation there is a greater similarity to Valparaiso than 
the damp forests of the South; yet here in the valleys there is 
plenty of wood. I could see none of the park-like scenery men¬ 
tioned by Capt. Basil Hall on the road to Concepcion: it might 
perhaps wear that aspect to a person who had just returned from 
the sterile sands of Peru. 

In the course of the day I felt two smart Earthquakes & there 
was a third which I did not notice; the first was sufficient to make 
a heap of tiles rattle. Yet I believe this day has been freer from 
shocks than almost any one since the great & first Earthquake. 
They expect to feel small tremblings for some weeks to come. 
These shocks render the searching for property amongst the ruins 
very dangerous; for there must always be a great probability of 
the shattered walls falling in. 

March 7th. After the last three active days we made sail for Val¬ 
paraiso. Mr Stokes & Usbome are left on shore with tents to work 
at the Charts. It is a great convenience to many of the inhabitants 
our proceeding & returning directly from Valparaiso; there is a great 
derth of money, & we shall be able to bring a supply. The Captain 
took on board a Padre, whom we found houseless; we had known 
him at Chiloe. The wind being Northerly, we only reached the 
mouth of the harbor after it was dark; a heavy fog coming on & 
being very near the land we dropped the anchor. Presently a 
large American Whaler appeared close along side of us: we heard 
the Yankee swearing at his men to keep quiet whilst he listened 
where the breakers were. The Captain hailed him in a loud clear 
voice to anchor where he then was. The poor man must have 
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thought the voice came from the shore, such a Babel of cries at 
once issued from the ship; every one hollowing out, “Let go the 
anchor, veer cable, shorten sail ”; it was the most laughable thing 
I ever heard; if the ship had been full of Captains & no men to 
work, there could not have been such an uproar of orders. We 
afterward found the Mate stuttered: I suppose all hands were 
assisting him in giving his orders. 

March 11th. After a succession of calms we reached Valparaiso in 
the evening. On the next day I moved into Mr Corfield’s house in 
the Almadral. 

14fh. Set out for St Jago in one of the covered gigs or Birloches 
which travel between the two places; sleeping at the Post house 
at the foot of the Rado, reached the city early in the day. 

15th. Mr Caldcleugh most kindly assisted me in making all the little 
preparations for crossing the ^rdilleras & on the 18th started by 
the Portillo Pass for Mendoza*. I took with me my former com¬ 
panion, Mariano Gonzales, & an Arriero with ten mules & the 
Madrina. The Madrma is a mare with a little bell round her neck; 
she is a sort of stepmother to the whole troop. It is quite curious 
to see how steadily the mules follow the sound of the Bell: if four 
large troops are grazing together during the night. Muleteers in 
the morning have only to draw a little apart each Madrina & 
tinkle the Bell, & immediately the mules although 2-800 together, 
will all go to their proper troop. The affection of the mules for the 
Madrina saves an infinity of trouble; if one is detained for several 
hours & then let loose, she will, like a dog, track out the Troop or 
rather the Madrina, for she seems the chief attraction. Six of the 
mules were for riding & four for Cargoes; each taking turn about. 
We carried a good deal of food, in case of being snowed up, as the 
season was rather late for passing by the Portillo. Leaving St 
Jago in the morning we rode over the great burnt up plain till we 
arrived at the mouth of the valley of the Maypo. This is one of the 
principal rivers in Chili; the valley is bounded by the high moun¬ 
tains of the first Cordilleras; it is not broard, but very fertile. The 
numerous cottages are surrounded with Grapes, Apples, Nectarines 
& Peaches; the boughs of the latter were bending & breaking with 
the weight of the beautiful ripe fruit. In the evening we passed 

* See End Map. 
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the Custom house where our boxes were examined. The frontier 
of Chili is better guarded by the Cordilleras, than by so much sea; 
the mountains on each side of the few narrow valleys where there 
are Custom-houses, are far too steep & high for any beast of 
burden to pass over. The officers were very civil, partly owing to 
my carrying a strong passport from the President of Chili. But 
I must express my admiration of the politeness of every Chileno. 
In this instance the contrast is strong with the same class of 
officers in England. I may mention an anecdote which at the time 
struck me; we met in Mendoza a very little, fat, poor Negress, 
with so enormous a goitre, that one’s eyes almost involuntarily 
were Axed with surprise; but I noticed my two companions after 
looking for a short time took off their hats as an apology. Where 
would one of the lower classes in Europe, show such feeling polite¬ 
ness to a poor & miserable object of a degraded race? We slept at 
a cottage; our manner of travelling is delightfully independent; 
in the inhabited parts, we hire pasture for the animals, buy a little 
firewood, & bivouac in the comer of the field; carrying our cooking 
apparatus, we eat our supper imder the cloudless sky & know no 
troubles. 

March 19th. We rode during this day to the last or highest house in 
the valley. The number of inhabitants became scanty, but wherever 
water could be brought on the land it was very fertile. The valley 
is very narrow & consists of a plain of shingle, generally elevated 
some hundred feet above the river. The Maypo is rather a great 
mountain torrent than a river: the fall is very great, & the water 
the color of mud; the roar is very like that of Sea, as it mshes 
amongst the great rounded fragments. Amidst the din, the noise 
of the stones rattling one over the other is most distinctly audible. 
The hills on each side are I suppose a-5000 ft. high; their faces are 
very steep & bare, the color generally purple, & stratification of 
the rocks is very striking; but the forms are not wild. If the 
scenery is not very beautiful, it is remarkable & grand. We met 
during the day several troops of Cattle, which had been driven 
down from the higher valleys; this sign of the approaching winter, 
hurried our steps more than was convenient for Geology. Our 
sleeping place was about a league below where the Maypo divides 
into R. del Valle del Yeso & R. del Volcan; the valley leaving here 
its Southerly course enters more directly the main Cordilleras. 
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The house also is at the foot of the mountain, in the top of which 
are the mines of S. Pedro de Nolasko; the ascent to which is so 
spiritedly described by Capt. Head. We saw the mules creeping 
up the zigzag track* Even at this advanced season of the year, 
there were some small patches of snow on the summit; the height 
must be at least 10,000 feet. Capt. Head wonders how mines in 
such extraordinary situations are discovered. In the first place, 
metallic veins are here generally harder than the surrounding 
strata, hence during the gradual degradation of the hills, they 
project above the surface of the ground. Secondly almost every 
labourer, especially in the Northern parts of Chili, understands 
something about the appearance of ores. In the great mining 
provinces of Coquimbo & Copiapo, firewood is very scarce & men 
are employed in searching for it over every hill & dale; by this 
means nearly all the richest mines have been discovered. Chanun- 
cillo, from which silver to the value of many hundred thousand 
pounds has been raised in the course of a few years, was thus dis¬ 
covered by a man picking up a stone to throw at his loaded 
donkey, which afterwards it struck him was very heavy, & again 
picking it up, he found it was nearly pure Silver. The vein occurred 
at no great distance standing up like a wedge of Silver. The miners 
also on Sundays, taking a crowbar, often sally out on such dis¬ 
coveries. In the South part of Chili, the men who drive cattle into 
the Cordillera & who himt out every ravine where there is a little 
pasture, are the usual agents. 

March 20th. As we ascended the valley the vegetation becomes ex¬ 
ceedingly scanty; there were, however, a few very pretty Alpine 
plants. Scarcely abirdorinsectwastobeseen. The lofty mountains, 
their summits marked with a few patches of snow, stood well sepa¬ 
rated one from the other. The valleys are filled up with an enormous 
thickness of Alluvium. In the scenery of the Andes, the parts 
which strike me as contrasted with the few other moimtain chains 
which I have seen, are;—^the flatness of the valleys, the narrow 
plain being composed of shingle, through which the river cuts a 
channel. Geological reasons induce me to believe that this gravel 
&c. was deposited by the ocean when it occupied these ravines, & 
that the agency of the rivers is solely to remove such rubbish. If 
such be the case the elevation of the Andes, being posterior to 
most other moimtains, accmmts for these fringes still remaining 
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attached to the sides of the valleys. Again,—^the bright colors, 
chiefly red & purple, of the utterly bare & steep hills;—^the great 
& continuous wall-like dykes;—the manifest stratification, which, 
where nearly vertical, causes the wildest & most picturesque 
groups of peaks, where little inclined, we have massive unbroken 
mountains; these latter occupy the outskirts of the Cordilleras, 
as the others do the more central & lofty parts. And lastly,—the 
vast piles of fine & generally bright colored detritus; these decline 
from the sides r»f the mountains at a high angle into the bottom 
of the valley. These, smooth & unbroken conical piles must often 
have an elevation of 2000 ft. 

I have often noticed that where snow lies long on the ground, 
the stones seem very apt to crumble, and in the Cordilleras, Rain 
never fails. Hence the quantity of degraded rock. It occasionally 
happens that in the Spring, a quantity of such rubbish falls over 
the drift snow at the base of the hills; & so forms for many years 
a natural Ice-house. We rode over one of these: the elevation is 
far beneath the line of perpetual snow. During the day, in a very 
desert & exposed part of the valley, we passed the remains of some 
Indian houses; I shall have occasion to mention this subject again. 
As the evening was drawing on, we reached the Valle del Yeso. 
This is a very singular basin which must once have been a large 
lake. The barrier is formed by what deserves the name of a moun¬ 
tain of Alluvium, on one side of which the river has cut a gorge. 
The plain is covered by some dry pasture, & we had the agreeable 
prospect of herds of cattle. The valley is called Yeso, from a great 
bed, I should think nearly 2000 ft. thick, of white, & in many 
parts quite pure. Gypsum. We slept with a party of men who were 
employed in loading mules with this substance & who had come 
up for the cattle. 

March 21^^. We began our march early in the day; we followed the 
course of the river, which by this time was small, till we arrived at 
the foot of the ridge which separates the waters which flow into 
the Paciflek & Atlantic Oceans. Until now our road had been good 
& the ascent steady, but very gradual; now commenced the steep 
zigzag track. The Cordilleras in this pass consist of two principal 
ridges, each of which must be about 12,000 ft. high; the first called 
Puquenes forms the division of the waters & hence of the Re¬ 
publics of Chili & Mendoza; to the East of this we meet an un- 
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dulating track, with a gentle fall, & then the second line of the 
Portillo; through this, some way to the South, the intermediate 
waters have a passage. 

We began the tedious ascent, & first experienced some little dif¬ 
ficulty in the respiration. The mules would halt every fifty yards 
& then the poor willing animals would, after a few seconds, of 
their own accord start again. The short breathing from the rarified 
air, is called by the Chilenos “Puna*’; they have most ridiculous 
ideas respecting its nature; some say, “all the waters here have 
Puna”, others that, “where there is snow there is Puna”, and 
which no doubt is true. It is considered a sort of disease, & I was 
shown the crosses of several graves where people had died 
“Punado”. I cannot believe this, wdthout perhaps a person suf¬ 
fering from some organic disease of the Chest or Heart: or very 
likely any one dying from whatever cause would have unusual 
difficulty in breathing. The only sensation I experienced was a 
slight tightness over the head & chest; a feeling which may be 
known by leaving a warm room & running violently on a frosty 
day. There was a good deal of fancy even in this, for upon finding 
fossil shells on the highest ridge, in my delight I entirely forgot 
the “ Puna ”. Certainly the labor of walking is excessive, & the 
breathing deep & difficult; & it is nearly incomprehensible to me 
how Humboldt (& others subsequently) have reached 19,000 ft. 
No doubt a residence of some months in Quito, 10,000 ft. high, 
would prepare the constitution for such an exertion. Yet in Potosi, 
strangers, I am told, suffer for about a year. 

When about halfway up, we met a large party of seventy loaded 
mules & passengers; it was a pretty sight to see the long string 
descending, & hear the wild cries of the Muleteers; they looked so 
diminutive; no bushes, nothing but the bleak mountains with 
which to compare them. Near the summit the wind, as is almost 
always the case, was violent & very cold; on each side of the ridge 
we had to pass over broard bands of Snow, which is perpetually 
there, & now would soon be covered by a fresh layer. I there first 
observed the substance described by the Arctic navigators as Bed 
snow. Subsequently I found under the microscope, it consists of 
groups of minute red balls, the diameter of which is ^ 

inch, & having several envelopes. The snow was only tinged where 
crushed by the mules* hoofs & where the thaw h^ been rapid. 
When we reached the crest & looked backwards, a glorious view 
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was presented. The atmosphere so resplendently clear, the sky an 
intense blue, the profound valleys, the wild broken forms, the 
heaps of ruins piled up during the lapse of ages, the bright colored 
rocks, contrasted with the quiet mountains of Snow, together pro¬ 
duced a scene I never could have imagined. Neither plant or bird, 
excepting a few condors wheeling around the higher pinnacles, 
distracted the attention from the inanimate mass. I felt glad I 
was by myself, it was like watching a thunderstorm, or hearing in 
the full orchestra a chorus of the Messiah. (This one view stands 
distinct in my memory from all others, del.) 

We descended rnt/j the intermediate district & took up our 
quarters for the night: the elevation cannot be much short of 
10,WK> ft,, in consequence the vegetation is very scanty & there 
arc' no bushes; the roots of a certain plant which are thick, serve 
for bad fuel. It was piercingly cold, & I having a headache went 
to bed. During the night the sky suddenly became clouded; I 
awakened the Arriero to know if there was any danger, but he told 
me, without thunder & lightning, there is no risk of a bad Snow 
storm. The peril is imminent, & the difficulty of subsequent escape 
great, to a person caught in a heavy storm between the two Cor¬ 
dilleras. There is only one place of shelter, a cave, where Mr 
Caldcleugh, who crossed on the very same day of the month, took 
refuge for some time. From this cause, the Portillo pass in the 
Autumn, is so much more dangerous than the other one, where 
there are Casuchas built. 

Under the diminished pressure, of course water boils at a lower 
temperature; in consequence of this the potatoes after boiling for 
some hours were as hard as ever; the pot was left on the fire all 
night, but yet the potatoes were not softened. I found out this, 
by overhearing in the morning my companions discussing the 
cause; they came to the simple conclusion that ‘Hhe cursed pot 
(which was a new one) did not choose to boil potatoes”. 

March 22nd. After eating our potatoe-less breakfast, we travelled 
across the intermediate tract to the foot of the Portillo range. In 
the very middle of summer cattle are brought up here to graze, but 
they had now all been removed, even the greater number of the 
grianaoo had decamped, they knowing well that if overtaken by 
a snow slorm they would be caught in a trap. 

We had a fine view of a mass of Mountains called Tupungato, 
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the whole clothed with unbroken snow; from one peak my Arriero 
said he had once seen smoke proceeding; I thought I could 
distinguish the form of a large crater. In the maps Tupungato 
flourishes as a single mountain; this Chileno method of giving one 
name to a tract of mountains is a fruitful source of error. In this 
region of snow there was a blue patch; no doubt a glacier. A phe* 
nomenon which is not thought to occur in these mountains. Again 
we had a heavy & long climb similar to that up the Puquenes 
range. On each hand were bold conical hills of red Granite. We 
had to pass over still broader pieces of perpetual snow; this by the 
action of the thaw had assumed the form of numberless pinnacles, 
which as they were close together & high, rendered it difficult for 
the Cargo Mules to pass*. A frozen horse was exposed, sticking to 
one of these points as to a pedestal, with its hind legs straight up 
in the air; the animal must have fallen into a hole head downmost 
& thus have died. When nearly on the ridge we were enveloped 
in a cloud, which was continually falling in the shape of minute 
frozen spiculse. This was very unfortunate as it continued the 
whole day & quite intercepted the view. This pass of the Andes 
takes the name of the Portillo from a narrow cleft in the crest of 
this range through which the road passes. From this point on a 
clear day the great plains are to be seen. We descended to the first 
vegetation, & found good quarters under the shelter of some large 
fragments of rock. We have found some passengers, who made 
anxious enquiries about the state of the Roads. Shortly after it 
was dark, the clouds suddenly cleared away; the effect was quite 
magical, the great mountains, bright with the full-moon, seemed 
impending over us from all sides, as if we had been at the bottom 
of some deep crevice. I saw the same striking effect one morning 
very early. Now that the clouds were dispersed it froze severely: 
but as there was no wind we were very coi^ortable. The increased 
brilliancy of the moon & stars at this elevation is very striking & 
is clearly owing to the great transparency of the Air. All travellers 
have remarked on the difficulty of judging of heights & distances 
in mountainous districts & generally attribute it to the want of 
objects of comparison. It appears to me that it is full as much 
owing to the extreme transparency, confounding different dis¬ 
tances; & partly likewise to the novel degree of fatigue from a 
* Mem. Icebergs Aictfa: Regions. [CJ>.] 
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little exertion opposing habit to the evidence of the senses. I am 
sure this transparency gives a peculiar aspect to the landscape; 
to a certain extent all the objects are brought in one plane as in 
a drawing. The cause of this state of the atmosphere is, I presume, 
owing to the equal dr 3 mess. The skin & some of the flesh of the 
Carcases of dead animals are preserved. Articles of food, such as 
bread & sugar, become very hard; woodwork shrinks, as I found 
with my Geological hammer. Ai’ of which shows the extreme dry¬ 
ness. Another curious effect is the facility with which Electricity 
is excited. My flannel waistcoat appeared in the dark when rubbed 
as if washed with Phosphorus; every hair on a dog’s back crackled, 
ttie sheets & leather gear of the saddle in handling all sent out 
sparks 

March The descent is much shorter & therefore steeper than 

that on the other side; that is, the Cordilleras rise more abruptly 
from the plains, than from the Alpine country of Chili. At some 
depth beneath our feet there was extended a level & brilliantly 
white sea of clouds which shut out from our view the equally level 
Pampas. We soon entered the band of clouds & did not again emerge 
from them. At one o’clock, finding pasture & bushes for firewood 
at a spot called Los Arenales, we stopped there for the night. This 
is nearly the uppermost limit of bushes. I should apprehend the 
elevation to be about 7000 ft. I was surprised at the general 
difference of the vegetation in the valleys on this side & those of 
the other; & still more so with the close identity in the greater part 
of all the living productions with Patagonia. I recognised here 
many of the thorny bushes & plants which are common on those 
sterile plains, & with them we have the same birds & peculiar 
insects. It has always been a subject of regret to me that we were 
unavoidably compelled to give up the ascent of the S. Cruz river 
before reaching the mountains. I always had a latent hope of 
meeting with some great change in the features of the country; 
I now feel sure, it would only have been pursuing the plains of 
Patagonia up an ascent. 

Early in the morning climbed up one side of the valley; & had 
a most extensive view of the Pampas. This was a spectacle to 
which I had always looked forward <to> with interest, but I was 
disappointed; it was no ways superior to that from [the] crest of 
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the Sierra Ventana. At the first glance there was a strong re¬ 
semblance to the ocean; but to the North many irregularities were 
distinguishable. The rivers were the most striking part of the 
scene, these facing the rising sun glittered like silver threads, till 
lost in the immense distance. We descended until reaching a hovel, 
where an Officer & three soldiers were posted to examine pass¬ 
ports. One of these men was a thorough bred Pampas Indian. 
He was kept much for the same purpose as a bloodhound, to track 
out any person who might pass by secretly either on foot or horse¬ 
back. Some years ago, a passenger had endeavoured to escape 
detection by making a long circuit over a neighbouring mountain; 
the Indian happening to cross his track followed it for the whole 
day over dry & very stony parts, till at last he discovered his prey 
hidden in a gully. We heard that the silvery clouds which we had 
admired from the bright region above, had poured down torrents 
of rain. The valley from this point gradually opened, & the hills 
became mere water-worn hillocks as compared to the giants be¬ 
hind; it soon expanded into a gently sloping plain of shingle, 
covered with low trees & bushes. This talus, although it looks of 
no breadth, must be nearly ten miles wide, before it blends into 
the apparently dead level Pampas. We had already passed the 
only house in this neighbourhead, the Estancia of Chaquaio, & 
at sunset we pulled up in the first snug corner & there bivouacked. 

March 25th. I was reminded of the Pampas of Buenos Ayres by seeing 
the disc of the rising sun intersected by an horizon level as that of 
the ocean. During the night a heavy dew had fallen, a thing we did 
not experience within the Cordillera. The road proceeded for some 
distance due East across a low swamp, then meeting with the dry 
plain it turned up North to Mendoza. The distance is two very 
long days’ journey. Our first day was called fourteen leagues to 
Estacado, & second (26fA) seventeen to Luxan, near Mendoza. 
The whole is a level, sterile plain, with only two or three houses; 
we scarcely met a single person. The sun was exceedingly powerful 
& the ride devoid of all interest. There is very little water in the 
Traversia; in the whole of the second day there was only one little 
pool. The small streams which flow from the mountains are dried 
up, or rather absorbed before they reach this distance, although 
we generally were only from 10-15 miles from the first range. The 
ground is in many parts encrusted by a saline efflorescence, hence 
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we see the same salt-loving plants which are so common near 
B. Blanca. As I have already remarked respecting the Eastern 
valleys, there is in this Traversia also a great resemblance to the 
plains of Patagonia. There is one character of landscape from the 
Sts. of Magellan to some distance North of B. Blanca; it would 
appear that this kind of country extends in a sweeping line to 
about S. Luis de la Punta, & that to the East of this is the basin 
of the damp & green plains of B. Ayres. The dry & sterile Tra¬ 
versia of Mendijza & Patagonia is a formation of pebbles, worn 
smooth & deposited by a former sea; whilst the Cienegas, or plains 
of grass, is a deposition of fine mud from a former aestuary of the 
Plata, which was tbtn bounded by a coast, the line of which is 
pointed out by the two sorts of country. The Zoology of these 
plains is also similar to those near the Atlantic; we have here the 
Ostrich, Guanaco, Agouti or Hare, Bizcatcha, some Foxes, Lions, 
the four species of Armadillo; the same sorts of Partridges, 
Carrion hawks. Butcher birds, &c. &c. 

After our tedious day’s ride, it was refreshing to see in the dis¬ 
tance the rows of Poplars & Willow trees & green gardens around 
the village of Luxan. Shortly before arriving at this place, we saw 
to the South a large ragged cloud of a dark reddish brown color. 
For some time we were convinced that it was heavy smoke from 
a large fire in the Pampas; it afterward turned out to be a Pest of 
Locusts. They were travelling due North with a light breeze & 
overtook us, I should think, at the rate of 10-15 miles an hour. 
The main body reached from 20 to perhaps 2000 to 8000 ft. above 
the ground. The noise of their approach was that of a strong 
breeze passing through the rigging of a Ship. The sky seen through 
the advanced guard appeared like a Mezzotinto engraving, but 
the main body was impervious to sight; they were not however so 
thick, but what they could escape from the waving backwards & 
forwards of a stick. When they alighted they were more numerous 
than the leaves in a field & changed the green into a reddish 
colour:—^the swarm having once alighted the individuals flew 
from side to side in any direction. This is not an uncommon pest 
in this country; already during the season several smaller swarms 
had come up from the sterile plains of the South & many trees had 
been entirely stripped of their leaves. Of course this swarm cannot 
even be compared [to] those of the Eastern world, yet it was suf¬ 
ficient to make the well known descriptions of their ravages more 
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intelligible. I have omitted perhaps the most striking part of 
[the] scene, namely the vain attempts of the poor cottagers to 
turn the stream aside; many lighted fires, & with the smoke, 
shouts, & waving of branches, endeavoured to avert the attack. 

We crossed the river of Luxan; this is a considerable body of 
water, its course, however, toward the sea coast is but very im¬ 
perfectly known. They either are dried up in the plains or form 
the R. Sauce & R. Colorado. We slept in the village, it is a small 
place, 5 leagues South of Mendoza, & is the S. limit of the fertile 
territory of that Province. At night I experienced an attack, & 
it deserves no less a name, of the Benchuca, the great black bug 
of the Pampas. It is most disgusting to feel soft wingless insects, 
about an inch long, crawling over one’s body; before sucking they 
are quite thin, but afterwards round & bloated with blood, & in 
this state they are easily squashed. They are also found in the 
Northern part of Chili & in Peru: one which I caught at Iquiqui ** 
was very empty; being placed on the table & though sittrounded 
by people, if a finger was presented, its sucker was withdrawn, & 
the bold insect began to draw blood. It was curious to watch 
the change in the size of the insect’s body in less than ten minutes. 
There was no pain felt. This one meal kept the insect fat for four 
months; in a fortnight, however, it was ready, if allowed, to suck 
more blood. 

March 27th. We rode on to Mendoza; the country was beautifully 
cultivated & resembled Chili. Prom the number of houses it was 
almost one straggling village; the whole is celebrated for its fruit, & 
certainly nothing could appear more flourishing than the orchards 
of Figs, peaches, vines & olives. We bought water melons nearly 
twice as large as a man’s head, most deliciously cool & well 
flavoured, for a halfpenny apiece; & for a Medio (8d.), half a 
wheelbarrowful of Peaches. 

The cultivated & enclosed part of the province of Mendoza is 
very small: being chiefly what lies between Luxan & the capital. 
Beyond this we have a plain such as we have seen, more or less 
sterile; where there is water there is pasture for cattle. The culti¬ 
vated land, as in Chili, owes its fertility to artificial irrigation; & 
it really is wonderful, when one reflects how wonderfully pro¬ 
ductive an utterly barren Trav«rsia can be made by this single 
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process. The inhabitants have the reckless lounging manners of 
the Pampas, as also the same dress, riding-gear, &c. &c. They 
appear, however, a dirty drunken race of mixed Indian & Negro 
blood. 

March 2Sth. We reached Mendoza early & staid the ensuing day there. 
The prosperity of Mendoza has much declined of late years; the 
inhabitants say “it is a good place to live in, but a poor one to 
grow rich in”. To me it had a forlorn & stupid air; to those, how¬ 
ever, coming from B. Ayres, after having crossed the monotonous 
Savannahs of the gardens & Orchards around the town are 
very pleasing, r4ipt. Head, talking about the inhabitants, says, 
“They eat their dinner, & it is so very hot they go to sleep—& 
what could they do better?” I quite agree with Capt. Head, the 
happy doom of the Mendozinos is to eat, sleep & be idle. Neither 
the boasted Alameda or the scenery is at all comparable with that 
of St Jago. 

29th. We had to cross this day a long & most sterile Traversia of 15 
leagues. There is no water, & of course beyond the outskirts of 
Mendoza, not a single house. On this plain although elevated from 
2 to 8000 ft. above the sea, the sun is excessively powerful; this to¬ 
gether with the clouds of fine dust renders the travelling very 
irksome. We continued riding all day nearly parallel to, or rather 
gradually approaching to the chain of mountains. At last we 
entered one of the wide valleys or bays which open on the plains; 
this soon narrowed into a ravine, a little way up which is the house 
of Villa Vicencio. As we had ridden all day without any water, we 
were very thirsty, & looked out anxiously for the stream which 
flows down the valley. It was curious how gradually the water 
made its appearance; on the edge of the grand plain of shingle the 
course was quite dry, by degrees it became damper, till there were 
puddles of water; these soon were connected, & at Villa Vicencio 
there was a small running brook. 

80^. The solitary hovel which bears the imposing name of Villa 
Vicencio, has been mentioned by every traveller. I staid half a 
day to examine the geology. In the evening rode a few leagues 
on to Homillos, where I stopped the ensuing day. {April 1^^) 
There are here a few miserable houses & there is a Tracpiche 
fop Gold ores.. On the 2nd we crossed the Uspallata range of 
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mountains; these correspond in their position & probably in their 
age to the Portillo range, but are of very inferior height. They are 
separated from the main range by a level plain of the same ap¬ 
pearance & nature as those basins described in Chili. On this 
barren plain, which has an altitude of nearly 6000 ft., are the 
houses of the Estancia of Uspallata. We slept here at night; it is 
the custom house & the last inhabited place on this side of the 
Cordilleras. The Uspallata mountains are deficient in water & 
quite barren; on the road, shortly before reaching the plain, there 
is a very extraordinary view; there are quite white, red, purple & 
green sedimentary rocks & black Lavas; these strata are broken 
up by hills of Porphyry of every shade of Brown & bright Lilacs. 
All together they were the first mountains which I had seen which 
literally resembled a coloured Geological section. 

April Brd, We left the houses at noon & crossed the plain, which is 
so extensive, that to the North nothing can be seen over its level 
horizon. Our road lay along the side of the mountain torrent, 
which we had crossed by the village of Luxan; it was here a furious 
& quite impassable stream, &, similarly to the case of V. Vicencio, 
appeared larger than in the plain. We followed the valley which 
trends very Southerly, & slept at a place called the Pulvadera. 

4<A. In the morning when we arose, we had much difficulty in 
saddling the mules owing to a gale of wind; this brought such 
clouds of dust, that we soon were convinced the name was pro¬ 
perly applied. In the evening we reached the R. de las Vacas, 
which is about the worst stream in the Cordilleras; it was deemed 
prudent to take up our night’s lodging on the side. As all the water 
in the rivers proceeds from the melted snow, & the course being 
short & rapid, the hour of day makes a considerable difference in 
the difficulty of crossing. In the evening the stream is muddy & 
full, about an hour after daybreak it is both clearer & much less 
impetuous. And this we found to be the case on the ensuing 
morning. The scenery during the whole of the ascent is very un¬ 
interesting as compared to the pass of the Portillo. Little can be 
seen beyond the grand valley with its broad base which the road 
follows up to the very crest of the chain. It is moreover very 
sterile; during this & the previous night the poor mules had eaten 
nothing. Besides a few low resinous bushes, there are very few 
plants. During the last day we have crossed some of the worst 
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passes in the Cordilleras. I have been quite surprised at the de¬ 
gree of exaggeration concerning the danger & difficulty. These are 
<;not> only Travellers’ tales, for I was told in Chili that if I attempted 
to pass on foot my head would turn giddy, that there was no room 
to dismount &c. &c. Now I did not see a place which I would not 
walk backwards over & get off on either side of my mule. One of 
the bad passes, called Las Animas (the Souls), I had crossed, & 
did not find out till a day afterwards that it was one of the awful 
dangers. No doubt in very many places, if the Mule should fall, 
you would be hurled down an enormous precipice; in a like man¬ 
ner if a Sailor falls from aloft, it is probable he will break his neck; 
{<& by the latter way many more in proportion have lost their 
lives). I daresay in the Spring time, the Laderas or roads, which 
each year are formed anew across the piles of fallen detritus, are 
much worse; but from what I have seen I believe the real danger 
is nothing & the apparent, very little. With Cargo mules the case 
is rather different, the loads project so far beyond the animals’ 
sides, that they occasionally run against another mule or over¬ 
hanging point, & losing their balance are lost. With respect to the 
rivers, I can well believe the difficulty amounts to every degree, 
till it is impossible to cross them. In the Autumn, at this season, 
there is no trouble, but in the summer they must be very bad. 
I can quite imagine what Capt. Head describes, the different ex¬ 
pression of countenance of these who have passed & those who are 
passing these torrents. I never heard of any man being drowned, 
but of plenty of Cargo mules. The Arriero tells you to show your 
mule the best line & then allow her to take her own manner in 
crossing. The Cargo mule takes a bad line & then wdth its great 
load is lost. 

April 5th. From the Rio de las Vacas to the Puente del Incas, half a 
day’s journey; here was a little pasture for the mules, & some inte¬ 
resting geology for me, so we bivouaced for the night. When one 
hears of a Natural bridge, one pictures to oneself some deep & 
narrow ravine across which a bold mass of rock has fallen, or a 
great archway excavated. Instead of all this the Incas’ bridge is a 
miserable object. The bottom of the valley is nearly even & com¬ 
posed of a mass of Alluvium; on one side are several hot mineral 
springs, & these have deposited over the pebbles a considerable 
thickness of hard stratified Tufa. The river running in a' narrow 
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channel, scooped out an archway beneath the hard Tufa; soil & 
stones falling down from the opposite side at last met the over 
hanging part & formed the bridge. The oblique jimction of the 
stratified rock & a confused mass is very distinct & this latter 
is different from the general character of the plain. This Incas’ 
bridge is truly a sight not worth seeing. 

Near to this place are some ruins of Indian buildings; they con¬ 
sist now merely of the vestiges of walls; I saw such in several 
other stations; the most perfect were the Ruinas del Tambillos. 
The rooms were small & square & many huddled together in 
distinct groups; some of the doorways yet stood, these were formed 
of a cross slab of stone & very low, not more than 8 ft. high. The 
whole were capable of containing a good many people. Tradition 
says they were the halting places for the Incas when they crossed 
the Cordilleras, & these Monarchs would probably travel with a 
large Retinue. The situation of Tambillo is utterly desert & that 
of the Puente only a shade better. Traces of Indian buildings are 
common all over the Cordilleras; those mentioned in the Portillo 
pass probably were not only used as lodging houses in the passage; 
because if so, there would have been others, & the situation is by 
no means central. Yet the Valley is now quite useless & destitute 
of vegetation. In the ravine of Jajuel near Aconcagua, I fre¬ 
quently heard of numerous remains situated at a great elevation, 
& of course both cold & sterile;—^there is no pass in that part. 
I, at this time, imagined these might have been places of refuge 
on the first arrival of the Spaniards, Subsequently what I have 
seen has led me almost to suspect there has been a change of 
Climate in these Latitudes, In very many places, indeed in all the 
ravines in the Cordilleras of Copiapb, remains of Indian houses are 
found; in these they find bits of woollen articles, instruments of 
precious metals, Indian com, & I had in my possession the head 
of an arrow made of Agate, of precisely the same figure as those in 
T. del Fuego. It is the opinion of the people of the country that 
the Indians resided in these houses. Now, I am assured by men 
who have passed their lives in travelling the Andes, that these 
ruins are foimd at the greatest elevations, almost on the limit of 
perpetual snow, in places where there are no passes, where the 
ground produces nothing, & what is more extraordinary, where 
there is no water. In the “ Despoblado (uninhabited) valley near 
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Copiap6 at a spot called Punta Gorda, I saw the remains of seven 
or eight square little rooms; they were of a similar form with those 
at Tambillos but chiefly built of mud instead of stone; & which 
mud the people of the country cannot imitate in hardness: there 
was no water nearer than 3 or four leagues & this only in small 
quantity & bad. The valley is utterly desert. These houses are 
placed in the most conspicuous spot in a broad flat valley & in a 
defenceless position; they could not therefore have been places of 
refuge. Even with the advantage of beasts of burden, a mine 
could only be worked here at great expense; yet former Indians 
chose it out as a plare of residence. A person who has never seen 
such (‘ountries will not readily understand how entirely unfit they 
are for human habitations. If however a few showers were to fall 
annually, in the place of one in several years, so as to make a small 
rill of water, by irrigation such spots would be highly fertile. All 
these facts strongly incline me to suspect that some change for the 
worse has taken place, since the period when the ruins were in¬ 
habited*. 

I have certain proof that the S. part of the continent of S. 
America has been elevated from 4 to 500 feet within the epoch of 
the existence of such shells as are now found on the coasts. It may 
possibly have been much more on the sea-coast & probably more 
in the Cordilleras. If the Andes were lowered till they formed 
(perhaps 8-4000 ft.) a mere peninsula with outlying Islands, 
would not the climate probably be more like that of the S. Sea 
Islands, than its present parched nature? At a remote Geological 
sera, I can show that this grand chain consisted of Volcanic 
Islands, covered with luxuriant forests; some of the trees, one of 
<which> 15 feet in circumference, I have seen silicified & imbedded 
in marine strata. If the mountains rose slowly, the change of 
climate would also deteriorate slowly; I know of no reason for 
denying that a large part of this may have taken place since S. 
America was peopled. We need not be surprised at the remains of 
stone & hardened mud walls lasting for so many ages as I imagine; 
it will be well to call to mind how many centuries the Druidical 
mounds have withstood even the climate of England. I may also 
remark that the above conjecture explains the present elevation 

* The Indians in the [ilUgibUi\ had built an extensive Azequi or Conduit with 
the hard mud. [C.D.] 
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of the mins; I am aware that the Peravian Indians choose stations 
so lofty, that a stranger is affected with Puna, but I am assured 
there are “muchissimas*’ houses where during the whole long 
winter snow lies. Surely no people would found a village under 
such circumstances. When at Lima I was conversing with a civil 
engineer, Mr Gill, about the number of Indian mins & quantity 
of groimd thrown out of cultivation in that Province, & he told 
me that the conjecture about a change of climate had sometimes 
crossed his mind; but generally he thought that the present 
sterility, where there was formerly cultivation, was chiefly owing 
to neglect or subterranean movements injuring the Conduits or 
subterranean passages, which the Indians had formed on so 
wonderful a scale, to bring water for the purposes of irrigation. 
As an illustration he told me one very curious fact, that travelling 
from Casma to Huaraz he found a plain covered with mins &c. 
&c. & now quite bare; near to it was the dry course of a con¬ 
siderable river; in its bed there were pebbles & sand, & in one spot 
solid rock to the depth of 8 feet & about 40 yards wide, had been 
cut through*. From its appearance he could not tell that the river 
had not followed this line within a few years; but upon following 
up the course for a short distance, to his astonishment he found 
it going down hill; that is the bed of the river was arched. This 
could, of course, only happen after some subterranean movement, 
which would throw the water back on itself imtil some new lateral 
line of drainage was openedf. The inhabited plain from that year 
would necessarily be deserted. 

April 6th. A long day’s march across the central ridge, down to Ojos 
del Agua. This was near to the lowest Casucha on the Western slope. 
These Casuchas are round little towers, with the floor elevated 
above the ground, & steps outside to reach it. There are eight in 
number; formerly in the time of the King of Spain, stores were 
kept in them, & the Couriers took with them in the Winter master 
keys. Now they only answer the purpose of caves & are miserable 
dungeons: seated on some little eminence in the wild valleys, they 
are not ill suited to the surrounding desolation. The zigzag ascent 
of the Cumbre, or partition of the waters, is very steep & tedious: 

* The in perpendicular ft. about 40-50. [C.D.] 

t This account is not very clear. [R.P. ?] 
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the road does not pass over any perpetual snow, but there are 
patches on either hand. The wind on the sununit was very piercing; 
but it was impossible not to admire again & again the intense 
color of the Heavens & the brilliant transparency of the Air. The 
scenery moreover was grand; to the West there was a fine Chaos 
of huge mountains divided by profound ravines. By this time of 
the year there have generally fallen a few snow storms, & not in¬ 
frequently the Cordilleras are shut up; but we were favoured with 
the brightest fortune, & evetything happened well: the sky was 
cloudless, excepting sometimes a few round little masses of Vapour 
floated around the highest peaks; such little islands in the sky are 
seen from a distance, when the Cordilleras are beneath the horizon, 
to mark their position. Wc met during the day several parties & 
Cargo troops; the road is well frequented, T suppose during the 
whole passage we met at least ten different parties. (N.B. The 
six foregoing days have wrong dates owing to their being 81 days 
& I only counting 80 for March.) 

April 6th. In the morning we found some thief had stolen one of our 
mules & the bell from the Madrina: we only rode a short distance 
totheremainsof theoldGuardHouse. {7th.) I staid here the ensuing 
day in hopes of finding the Mule, which the Arriero thought had been 
hidden in the mountains. The valley here had assumed the air of 
a Chilian landscape; certainly the lower parts of the hills dotted 
over with the pale evergreen Quillay tree & the great candlestick¬ 
like Cactus are much prettier than the bare Eastern valleys. Yet 
I can hardly understand the admiration expressed by some 
travellers at the view; the extreme delight is, I suspect, chiefly 
owing to escaping from the cold regions, & the prospect of a good 
fire. I am sure I participated in such feelings. 

Stii. We left the valley of the river of Aconcagua by which we had 
descended, & reached in the evening a cottage near the Villa de 
St Rosa. The fertility of this plain was extremely delightful; the 
Autumn being well advanced the leaves of many of the fruit trees 
were falling, & the labourers were all busy in diying on the roofs 
of their cottages, figs & peaches; while others were gathering the 
grapes from the vineyards. It was a pretty Scene; but there was 
absent that pensive stillness (& the song of the Robin at dusk, del.) 
which makes the autumn in England indeed the evening of the year. 
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April 9ih, We were now on the high road to St Jago, & crossing the 
Cuesta of Chacabuco, reached at night the village of Colina. From 
this day till I reached Valparaiso, I was not very well & saw no¬ 
thing & admired nothing. (lO^A.) We reached St Jago by the middle 
of the day, having been absent 24 days, & being well repaid for 
my trouble. 

I5th. Started for Valparaiso, was two days & a half on the road 
endeavouring to geologize, {17th.) At Valparaiso I lived with my 
good friend Mr Corfield. On the 23rd the Beagle called off the 
port. I went on board. The survey of the coast to the South was 
concluded, & in the evening the Beagle continued her progress to 
Coquimbo. 

27tk. I set out on a journey to Coquimbo, from thence through 
Guasco to Copiap6, where Capt. FitzRoy offered to call for me.* 
The distance in a straight line is only 420 maritime miles, but as 
I travelled I found the journey a very long one. I took with me 
the same man, Mariano Gonzales, four horses & two mules. We 
travelled in the usual independent manner, cooking our own 
meals & sleeping in the open air. As we rode towards the Vino del 
Mar, 1 took a farewell view of Valparaiso & admired its picturesque 
appearance. For geological purposes I made a detour from the 
high-road to the foot of the Bell Mountain: we passed through a 
highly auriferous district to the neighbourhead of Limache, where 
we slept. The country is covered with much Alluvium & this by 
the side of each little rivulet has been washed for gold. This em¬ 
ployment supports the inhabitants of numerous scattered hovels, 
who like all those who gain by chance, are unthrifty in their habits. 

2Sth. Passed Limache & Umiri, villages in one of the broad, level 
& fertile valleys, & lodged at a cottage at the South foot of the 
Bell Mountain. It has been discovered on board the Beagle by 
angular measurements that the hill is 6,200 ft. high; as there are 
others of the same & many of little less height, it will be evident 
how truly an Alpine country Chili is. The Volcano of Aconcagua, 
the mag^cent appearance of which I have so often admired in 
this journal, actually attains the enormous height of 28,000 ft.— 1! 1 
The inhabitants of the cottage were freeholders, which is not very 
common in Chili; they support themselves on the produce of a 

* See End Map. 
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garden & little field, but are very poor. So deficient is Capital, 
that they are obliged sell their green com when standing in the 
field, in order to buy necessaries; wheat is in consequence dearer 
here in the very district where it is produced, than in the town of 
Valparaiso where the Contractors live. Having failed in my geo¬ 
logical pursuit, I took the road for Quillota, which we reached by 
the middle of the day. 

April 29th, During the night a very light shower of rain fell; this is 
the first since the besivy rain of Sept. 11th & 12th, which detained 
mt a prisoner atCaminenes. The interval is 7 months & a half; but 
the rain Ihir year i:i Chili is rather late. 

80^4. We passed the i>nro of Chilicauquen at the same place as in 
my tnp last year. At a pretty little village called Plazilla, we 
jome<3 the Coquimbo road. The surrounding country is barren & 
uninteresting, I think the view from Chilicauquen of the valley 
of Quillota with the distant Cordilleras now thickly covered with 
new snow, is one of the most beautiful in Chili. With this may be 
ranked the view from the hills behind Valparaiso, the basin of 
S. Felipe or Aconcagua, & the plains of St Jago & Rancagua. Thus 
none of the finest scenery in Chili is very distant from the Capital 
city & its port. 

May 1st. Catapilco to valley of Longotomo:—a few small inhabited 
valleys;—^trees are becoming scarcer & are replaced by a large 
plant which has leaves like a Pineapple & long flowering stem like 
a Yucca. 

2nd. Longotomo to Quilimar. As yesterday, the road runs at no 
great distance from the sea coast. The country on a small scale, 
singularly broken & irregular: abrupt little peaks rise out of small 
plains or basins: the bottom of the neighbouring sea, studded with 
breakers, & the indented coast, would if converted into dry land, 
present similar forms. 

8rd. Quilimar to Conchalee. The Country becomes more & more 
barren; the valleys have so little water, that there is scarcely any 
irrigation; of course the intermediate country is quite useless, & 
will not even support goats. In the Spring after the winter rains 
there is a rapid growth of thin pasture, & cattle are then brought 
down from the Cordilleras to graze. It is rather curious the man¬ 
ner in which the Vegetation knows how much rain to expect one 
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shower at Copiapo produces an equal effect with a couple at 
Guasco & 8 or 4 at Coquimbo, whilst at Valparaiso torrents of rain 
fall. Travelling North from the latter place, the quantity does not 
decrease in a regular proportion to the distances. At Conchalee 
which is not half-way between Valparaiso & Coquimbo (being only 
67 miles to the North of the former) they do not expect rain till 
end of May, whereas at Valparaiso generally early in April; the 
quantity likewise which falls is proportionally small to the later 
time it comes. 

I heard of the Beagle surveying all these ports; all the in¬ 
habitants were convinced she was a Smuggler, they complained 
of the entire want of confidence the Captain showed in not coming 
to any terms; each man thought his neighbour was in the secret: 
I had even difficulty in undeceiving them. By the way, this anec¬ 
dote about the smuggling shows how little even the upper classes 
in these countries understand the wide distinction of manners. 
A person who could possibly mistake Capt. FitzRoy for a smug¬ 
gler, would never perceive any difference between a Lord Chester¬ 
field & his valet. 

May Uh. Conchalee—Illapel. The country near the coast possessed 
little Geological interest, & otherwise the rocky barren hills were 
very monotonous; so I determined to strike in the country to the 
mining town of Illapel. It was a long day’s journey & we had to 
cross a Cuesta I should think at least 2000 ft. high. The valley of 
Illapel is like all the others, dead level, broad, bordered by gravel 
cliffs or moimtain sides, & very fertile. Above the straight line of 
the upper irrigating ditch, all is as brown as a turnpike road, all 
beneath is Alfarfa (a kind of Clover) green as Verdigris; the con¬ 
trast is singular. Illapel is a very regular & pretty little town, its 
flourishing condition depends on the numerous mines, chiefly 
Copper, in the vicinity. 

6th. On accoimt of my animals I staid the day here. {6th.) Then 
travelled on to Los Homos, which is a “Mineral” or particular 
district abounding with mines; the principal hill was so drilled 
with excavations, that it was a magnified edition of a large Ant¬ 
hill. The Miners in Chili are a peculiar race of men; in their habits 
they somewhat resemble men-of-war sailors; living for weeks to¬ 
gether in the most desolate spots, when they descend on the feast 
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days to the villages, there is no excess or extravagance into which 
they do not run. They sometimes gain a considerable sum & then 
like Sailors with prize money, they try how soon they can possibly 
squander it. They drink excessively, buy quantities of clothes & 
in a few days return penniless to their miserable abodes there to 
work harder than beasts of burden. Their dress is peculiar & rather 
picturesque; they wear a very long shirt of some dark coloured 
baize & leathern apron: around the waist there is also a broad & 
gayly coloured Senador (like the red silk woven band of officers); 
their trowsers are ver\»' broad & their heads are covered by little 
scarlet caps. We met a party of these Miners on horseback in full 
costume, carrj ing for burial the body of one of their companions. 
They marched at a very quick trot; four men on foot carried the 
corpse; eacli set running as hard as they could for about 200 yards, 
were relieved by four others who had previously dashed on ahead 
on horseback & so on. They encouraged each other by wild crys; 
altogether it formed a most strange funeral. 

May 7ih & Sth. Staid here a day on account of Geology & then rode 
on to Combarbala, a very pretty little town at the foot of the main 
Cordilleras. Country very mountainous & desolate. 

9th <6 loth. There are so very few inhabited spots & the roads so 
obscure we had some difficulty in finding our way;—during these 
last days there was nothing of interest, & the travelling sufficiently 
wearisome. We passed the Mineral of Punitague, from which much 
Copper & Gold has been extracted; there are also Quicksilver 
mines which are not worked. We reached Ovalle, a small town on 
the R. Limari, late in the evening. Before arriving there we had 
to cross some extensive sterile plains or Traversias, which extend 
from the coast many leagues in the interior. 

11th, Next day crossing the river, passed over plains to some hills 
where the copper mines of Panuncillo are seated. They belong to 
Mr Caldcleugh of St Jago. 

12th. I staid here a day in order to see the mines. The mine is not 
a very rich one, the ore being the common yellow Copper pyrites; 
its value may be from 80,000 to 40,000 dollars,* yet, when the 
English first came into the country, Mr Caldcleugh bought it for 
the association for one ounce [of gold] (£8.8^.). The mine had been 

♦ £6,000 to £8,000. [C.D*1 
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abandoned when full of this kind of ore, the inhabitants not be¬ 
lieving it possible to reduce it. Likewise from ignorance, piles of 
scoriae abounding with particles of copper & fused pyrites were 
sold at about the same scale of profit. Yet with all these possi¬ 
bilities the mining associations contrived to lose great sums. The 
folly of the commissioners & the share-holders amounted to mad¬ 
ness: such enormous salaries, libraries of well bound geological 
books, £1000 per annum to entertain the Authorities; bringing out 
miners for particular metals before such were known to exist; 
their contracts with the workmen to find them with so much milk 
&c. &c. every day; their machinery, where such could not be used; 
& a hundred similar things bear witness to their absurdity & 
afford amusement to the natives. Yet there can be no doubt, the 
same Capital employed in working mines in the country method 
would have given an immense return, A confidential man of busi¬ 
ness & a practical miner & assayer, would have been quite suf¬ 
ficient. The English & Chilian miners were tried against each 
other at this place, & I believe the latter fairly laughed at our 
countrymen, being so entirely victorious. 

Capt. Head has described the wonderful load which the 
‘‘Apires”, truly beasts of burden, carry up from deep mines, 
I confess I thought the account exaggerated; so that I was glad 
to take the opportunity of weighing one of the loads, which I 
picked out by chance. When standing straight over it, I could just 
lift it from the ground; the weight was 197 pounds (equal [to] a 
14 stone man). The Apire had carried this up 80 perpendicular 
yards, by a very steep road, & by climbing up a zigzag, nearly 
vertical notched pole. He is not allowed to halt to breathe, ex¬ 
cepting the mine is more than 600 ft. deep. The average weight 
is rather more than 200 £bs.* I have been assured that 800 £bs 
have been carried for a trial from the deepest mines. 

In this mine they bring up the above load on their backs 12 
times in the day, that is 2400 £bs from 80 yards deep to the sur¬ 
face. These men work nearly naked; their bodies are not very 
muscular; but excepting from accidents, they are healthy & they 
appear cheerful. They rarely eat meat, once a week & never 
oftener, & then only the hard dry Charqui. Knowing that the 
labor is voluntary, it is yet quite revolting to see the state in which 
* (Neiuiy equal 22 & 4 stone.) [C.D.] 
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they reach the mouth of the mine;—^their bodies bent forward, 
leaning with their arms on the steps; their legs bowed, the muscles 
quivering, the perspiration streaming from their faces over their 
breasts, the nostrils distended, the corners of the mouth forcibly 
drawn back, & the expulsion of their breath most laborious. Each 
time from habit they utter an articulate cry of ay-ay, which ends 
in a sound rising from deep in the chest, but shrill like the note of 
a fife. After staggering to the pile of ore, they empty the “Car- 
pacho’*;—^in two or three seconds recovering their breath, they 
wipe the sweat from their brows & apparently quite fresh descend 
the mine again at a quick pace. This appears to me a wonderful 
instan^^ of the aii AOunt of labor which habit, for it can be nothing 
else, will teach a man to endure. 

The Mayor-domo of these mines, Don Joaquin Edwards, is a 
young man & the son of an Englishman, but till some years old 
did not learn English. Talking with him about the number of 
foreigners in all parts of the country, he told me he recollected 
being at school in Coquimbo when a holiday was given to all the 
boys to see the Captain of an English Ship, who came on some 
business from the port to the city. He believes that nothing would 
have induced anybody in the school, including himself, to have 
gone close to the Englishman; so fully had they been impressed with 
all the heresy, contamination & evil to be derived from contact 
with such a person. To this day they hand down the atrocious 
actions of the Buccaniers; one of them took the Virgin Mary out 
[of] the Church & returned the ensuing year for St Joseph, saying 
it was a pity the poor lady should not have a husband. I heard 
Mr Caldcleugh say, that sitting by an old lady at a dinner in 
Coquimbo, she remarked how wonderfully strange it was that she 
should live to dine in the same room with an Englishman.—Twice 
as a girl, at the cry of “Los Ingleses” every soul, carrying what 
valuables they could, had taken to the mountains. 

May IBth. From Panuncillo to Tambillos, where there axe some old 
Copper Mines. They are now in possession of some Englishmen, 
who came out as Mechanicks, but have accumulated by their 
industry some thousand potmds & have bought this mine, which 
they hope [to] empty of its water. Slept at a spot called the 
Punta; it is the point of [a] range of hills which abuts on an ex- 
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tensive plain, precisely in the same manner as a headland in the 
sea. (lUh,) Over the plain & Traversia we had to cross to the port 
of Coquimbo. We found the Beagle in the little harbor of Herradura 
a league to the South. All hands were living on shore under tents; 
the ship undergoing a thorough refit before the long passage of the 
Pacifick. 

May 15th. I staid one day on board & on the 16th, hired with Capt. 
FitzRoy lodgings in the city of Coquimbo, which is distant 11 
miles from the Beagle’s anchorage. Coquimbo is said to contain 
6,000 to 8,000 inhabitants, it is remarkable for nothing but the 
extreme quietness which reigns in all parts; like the other towns 
in the North of Chili, it depends, but in a less degree, for its sup¬ 
port on the mines. 

17th. In the morning it rained lightly for about five hours; the first 
time this season; with this the farmers would break the ground, 
with a second, plant their com; & if a third shower fell, would in 
the spring reap a good harvest. It was curious to witness the effect 
of this trifling amount of moisture; the ground apparently was 
scarcely damp 12 hours afterwards, yet on the 27th, an interval 
of 10 days, all the hills were tinged green in patches, the grass 
being sparingly scattered in hair-like fibres a full inch long. Before 
this every part was as destitute of vegetation as a turnpike road. 
In the evening I dined with Mr Edwards, during dinner there was 
a smart shock of an Earthquake. I heard the forecoming rumble, 
but from the screams of the ladies, the running of servants & the 
rush of several of the gentlemen to the doorway, I could not dis¬ 
tinguish the motion. Some of the women afterwards were crying 
with fear & one person said he should not be able to sleep all night 
or if he did, it would only be to dream of falling houses. The father 
of this gentleman had lost all his property at Talcuhuana, & he 
himself only just escaped from a falling roof at Valparaiso in 1822. 
A curious coincidence happened; he with a party were playing at 
cards, when a German remarked he never would sit in a room in 
these countries with the door shut, as he had with difficulty 
escaped in the Copiap6 earthquake, accordingly it was opened. 
No sooner was this done, than the famous shock commenced & 
the whole party effected their escape by this coincidence. The 
danger in an Earthquake is not the time lost in opening a door, 
but the chance of its being jammed by the movement of the walls. 
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It is impossible to be much surprised at the fear which Natives & 
old Residents experience. I think the excess of panic may be 
partly owing to a want of habit in governing fear; the usual re¬ 
straint, shame, being here absent. Indeed the natives do not like 
to see a person indifferent. I heard of two Englishmen who, 
sleeping in the open air near to some houses during a smart shock, 
knowing there was no danger, did not rise; the natives cried out 
indignantly “look at those her :ticks, they will not even get out 
of their beds 

May 19iA. I v^ralked a fktle way up the valley & saw those step-like 
y iains of shiagJ/^ d‘ scribed by Capt. B. Hall, the origin of which has 
be^n discussed by Mr i-<yell. The same phenomenon is found in the 
va'ley of Guasco in a more evident manner; in places there [are] 
as many as seven perfectly level & unequally broad plains, 
ascending by steps on one or both sides the valley. There can be 
no doubt that during the rise of the land, each line of cliff was for 
a period the beach of a large bay. At Coquimbo marine shells 
were embedded in strata near the surface; independent of this 
proof, the explanation of the successive breaking down of the 
barrier of a lake, adduced by Capt. Hall, is quite inapplicable. 
The appearance of these steps, especially in Guasco, is sufficiently 
remarkable to call the attention of any one who is not at all 
interested concerning the causes of the present forms of the land. 
The number of parallel & horizontal lines, of which many have 
exactly corresponding ones on the opposite side of the valley, is 
rendered more conspicuous by the irregular outline of the neigh¬ 
bouring mountains. 

21st I set out on a short excursion with Don Jose Maria Edwards, 
a pleasant young Anglo-Chilian, to the famous silver Mineral of 
Axqueros & from thence up the valley of Elgue or Coquimbo; 
passing through a fine alpine country we reached his Father’s 
mine after it was dark, I enjoyed my night’s rest here from a cause 
the force of which will not be understood in England—^there were 
no fleas 1 The rooms in Coquimbo swarm with them; at an eleva¬ 
tion of about 8000 ft. they will not live, & if brought there, as for 
instance to these mines, they will die. It can scarcely be the trifling 
diminution of temperature but some other cause which is destruc¬ 
tive to these troublesome insects. (22nd.) I spent half of the en¬ 
suing day in examining the mines. The Mineral extends over a few 
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miles of hilly country, & abounds with Silver mines, the ore of 
which always occurs with white Sulp. of Barytes. The Mineral was 
only discovered a few years since, by a wood-cutter, although the 
veins project beyond the surface & are very abundant. The mines 
are now in a bad state; they formerly yielded about 2000 pounds 
weight of Silver a year. It has been said “a person with a Copper 
mine will gain, with Silver he may gain, but with Gold is sure to 
lose”. This is not true, all the large Chilian fortunes have been 
made by mines of the richer metals. The other day Dr Seward re¬ 
turned to England from Copiapb taking with him the profits of 
a share of a Silver mine & this amounted to 120,000 dollars 
(£24,000). No doubt a Copper mine with care is a sure game, 
whereas the other is gambling, or rather taking a ticket in a 
lottery. The owners lose great quantities of rich ores, no care can 
prevent robbery. I heard of a man laying a bet with another that 
one of his men should rob him before his face. The ore when 
brought out of the mine is broken into pieces by men who sit 
down & separate the pieces of useless stone, which are rolled over 
the side of the mountain. Two of the men as if by accident pitched 
two pieces of stone away at the same moment & then cried out for 
a joke, let us see which rolls furthest. The owner who was standing 
by bet a cigar with his friend on the race. The Miner by this means 
watched the very point amongst the rubbish, where the stone lay; 
in the evening he picked it up & carried it to his master, showing 
a rich mass of Silver ore & sa 3 dng “This was the stone you won a 
cigar by its rolling so far”. Some of the Mine owners say to their 
men, “We know you will manage to steal, but why not sell us the 
ore, that we may receive the usual large profits ”, & this contract 
has sometimes been made. (Near Copiapb I met three mules 
travelling by night loaded with rich ore; the robbers bribe every¬ 
one whom they think would betray them; they very quietly gave 
a fine specimen to a guide whom I had with me. del.) In the after¬ 
noon, we left Arqueros & descended into the valley (the region of 
fleas) & slept at the flrst rancho we came to. 

May 2Srd. We followed up the fertile valley, geologising by the way 
till we reached an Hacienda, the owner of which was a relation of 
Don Josh. We staid here the ensuing day. (24fft.) The Signora wasa 
very pretty girl, not 17 years old, yet the mother of two children 
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& would soon add another to the family of Salzera. It is strange 
what little attention the Hacienderos, who correspond to our 
country gentlemen, pay to comfort. This house, furniture &c. was 
in no ways superior to a second rate English farm house; although 
the lady was dressed most elegantly & the gentleman with the 
usual respectability. The scenery here was exceedingly beautiful, 
truly Chilian in its character. It reminded me of some of the views 
in the Annuals of Alpine Scenery, 

May 2Uh, Leav ing lloa Jos^ behind I travelled a day’s ride further 
up where the It. C luro joins the Elque. I had heard of petrified shells 
beaus, th»' turned out true, the latter small white quartz 

pebbles We passed through several small villages; the valley was 
btau; ifully cultivated &> the whole scenery very grand. We were 
here near the main Cordillera, the surrounding hills being very 
lofty. In all parts of Northern Chili, the fruit trees produce much 
more abundantly at a considerable elevation near the Andes. The 
figs & grapes of Elque are famous for their superiority & are culti¬ 
vated to a great extent. This valley is perhaps the most productive 
one to the North of Quillota: I believe it contains, including 
Coquimbo, 25 thousand inhabitants. 

26th. Having seen what I wanted—^returned to the Hacienda & 
{27th) the following day, Don Jose & I reached Coquimbo late in 
the afternoon. 

June 2nd. Set out for the valley of Guasco, taking with me a guide 
for the road. The Beagle was to sail for Valparaiso a few days 
afterwards, from thence to Copiapd to pick me up, & then to 
Peru. Capt. FitzRoy hired a small vessel & left a party under the 
command of Mr Sulivan to survey the Northern coast of Chili & 
to rendezvous at Lima. We rode this day to a solitary house, called 
Yerba Buena, where pasture for the animals can be bought. On 
the whole road we passed only one other house or inhabited spot. 
There are two roads from Coquimbo to Guasco, one near the sea 
coast, the other in the interior; in this latter there is nothing for 
the animals to eat during the whole time. I therefore followed the 
former line. The shower alluded to a fortnight ago had reached 
about half way to Guasco, we had therefore in this first part a 
slight tinge of green, just sufficient to remind me of the freshness 
of the turf & budding flowers in the Spring of England. Travelling 
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in these countries, like to a prisoner shut up in a gloomy court, 
produces a constant longing for such scenes. 

June 3rd. Yerba-Buena to Carizal. During first part of day crossed 
a mountainous rocky desert, like near Conchalee, then a long deep 
sandy plain, covered with broken marine shells. There is very 
little water & that little saline; the few streamlets are bordered on 
each side by white encrustations, amongst which the succulent, 
salt-loving plants grow. The whole country from the coast to the 
Cordillera is a desert & uninhabited. I saw only traces of one 
living animal in abundance; this was a Bulimus, the shells of 
which were collected together in extraordinary numbers in the 
driest parts. In the Spring, & at the dawn of day, when the ground 
is damp with the dew, these animals are crawling about in all 
parts. As they are never seen excepting in the early morning, the 
Guassos think they are born from the dew. I have noticed in other 
places, that the driest & very sterile districts are most favourable 
to an extraordinary increase of land-shells. At Carizal there are 
a few cottages, some brackish water, & a trace of cultivation; with 
difficulty we purchased a little com & straw for the Horses. 

4tA. Carizal to Sauce. Continued to ride over a desert plain, ten¬ 
anted by some large herds of Guanaco. This plain is crossed by 
the valley of Chaneral, the most fertile one between Guasco & 
Coquimbo; it is however very narrow & although green produces 
very little. Pasture for animals at this time of year could not be 
procured. At Sauce we found a civil old gentleman superintending 
a Copper-smelting furnace. As an especial favor he allowed me to 
purchase at a high price an armful of dirty straw, which was all 
the poor horses had for supper after their long day’s work. There 
are very few smelting furnaces still employed in Chili; it is found 
more profitable to ship the ore to England, owing to the extreme 
scarcity of fire-wood & the loss of metal from the clumsy Chilian 
method of reduction. The poor Chilenos think that England is 
quite dependant for her Copper to Chili; they will scarcely believe 
that all the quantity which is imported there must again be ex¬ 
ported to other countries. 

5th. This Sauce is a little way out of the direct road. From it to 
Freyrina we had to cross some mountains. Every day’s march to 
the Northward the vegetation becomes more scanty ; here a few 
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tiny bushes were coated by a filamentous green Lichen & the large 
Candlestick-like Cactus was succeeded by a much smaller species. 
During the winter months both in Chili & Peru a thin but uniform 
stratum of clouds hangs at no great height over the Pacifick. From 
the above hill we had a striking view of this great white & brilliant 
field; from it arms entered all the valleys, leaving Islands & 
promontories, precisely in the same manner as the sea intersects 
the land in the Chonos 4rchipel‘Ago. We reached Freyrina early in 
the day to the great joy of ourselves & poor horses. In the valley 
of Guasco, beginnu»g ri: the mouth, we have the little village at the 
port; a spot entirely desert & without water immediately at hand. 
Five leagues up is the village of Freyrina, consisting of one long 
straggling street; the houses white washed & generally decent. 
Ten leagues further up is the principal town—Ballenar; & again 
near the Cordilleras there is Guasco alto, an agricultural or rather 
Horticultural village, famous for its dried fruit. Ballenar & 
Freyrina depend chiefly on the mines. 

June 6th <& 7th. I staid here on account of my animals two days, & 
lived with Mr Hardy, an owner of Copper mines. One of the days I 
rode down to the Port. On a clear day the view up the valley is 
very line; the opening being nearly straight, is terminated at a great 
distance by the distinct outline of the snowy Cordillera; on each 
side an infinity of crossing lines blend together in a beautiful haze. 
The foreground is singular from the number of parallel & ex¬ 
tensive terraces, & the included strip of green valley abounding 
with its willow bushes is contrasted on each hand by the naked 
hills. From Capt. B, Hall’s description I had expected a valley 
luxuriant as those at St Jago;* but it appears to me that all Capt. 
Hall’s beautiful descriptions require a little washing with a 
Neutral tint;t—it may partly destroy their charm but I am afraid 
will add to their reality. But it may be well imagined how bare 
the hills must have been, since a shower had not fallen for 18 
months. The inhabitants heard with the greatest envy of the rain 
in Coquimbo. From the looks of the weather they had strong 
expectations of equally good fortune & a fortnight afterwards this 
was verified. I was at Copiapo at the time, & there the people with 
equal envy talked of the abundant rain at Guasco. After two or 

* C. de Verds. [C.D.] 

t A very happy expression. [R.F, ?] 
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three very dry years,—that is, perhaps with not more than one 
shower during the whole time, a rainy year generally follows, & 
this does more harm than even the drought. The river swells & 
covers with gravel & sand the narrow strip of ground which alone 
is fit for cultivation; the flood also injures the irrigating ditches: 
great devastation had thus been caused three years ago. I called 
in the evening at the house of the ‘‘Govemador”; the Signora 
was a Limerian & affected blue-stockingism & superiority over her 
neighbours. Yet this learned lady never could have seen a Map. 
Mr Hardy told me that one day a coloured Atlas was lying on a 
Pianoforte & this lady seeing it exclaimed, “Esta es contra- 
dan^a’’. This is a country dance! “que bonita” how pretty!—On 
the other hand, the good people at Valdivia hearing so much about 
our making Charts, thought everything a map. As they mistook 
a Sextant & artificial horizon, doubtless a piece of Music would 
have gone under the same name.* 

June Sth. Rode up to Ballenar; as the rocky mountains on each side 
were concealed by clouds, the terrace-like plains caused the valley 
to have a very similar appearance to that of S. Cruz in Patagonia. 
The quantity of cultivated ground is small. 

9th. I staid the day here. Ballenar is a considerable town, nearly as 
large as Coquimbo & well built; it is only sprung up in late years 
& owes its prosperity entirely to the Silver mines. The produce of 
the valley is not sufficient to support the inhabitants. Ballenar 
takes its name from Ballenagh in Ireland, the birthplace of the 
family of O’Higgins, who were presidents & generals in Chili. 
Freyrina likewise takes its name from General Freyre. Ballenar 
is rather a nice & pretty town: the valley & indeed all the valleys 
in Chili are well worth visiting. 

lOih. Instead of going from this place direct to the town of Copiap6, 
I determined to take a guide & fall into the valley higher up. We 
rode all day over an uninteresting country: I am tired of repeating 
the epithets barren & sterile. These words, however, as commonly 
used, are comparative. I have always applied them to the plains 
of Patagonia, yet the vegetation possesses spiny bushes & some 
dry prickly grasses, which is luxuriant to anything to be seen here. 
There are not many spots where in 200 yards square, some little 

♦ N,B. I have exaggerated this story of Valdivia. [C.D.] 
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bush, plant, Cactus or Lichen can not be discovered, & in the 
ground seeds lie buried ready to spring up during the first rainy 
winter. In Peru absolute deserts are to be met with over a large 
extent of country. 

In the evening we came to a little valley in which the bed of a 
little streamlet was damp: following this up for a mile we came 
to water & that not very bad. During the night the stream flows 
a league lower down than in [the] day, before it is evaporated & 
absorbed. There weit* plenty [of J sticks for firewood, so that for 
us, it was a good place of bivouac; but the poor animals had not 
a mouthful to eat. Even here there were two cottages of Indians, 
with a troop of dirnkeys, employed in carrying firewood &c. &c. 
to the mines; these donkeys are without any inaccuracy supported 
on the Humps of the dry twigs of the Bushes. There is not a plant 
of any sort for them to eat. I believe every now & then they are 
taken to feed for a short time in the valleys of the Cordilleras, but 
generally, what I have stated is their sole support. The fact of the 
gnawed stumps proved the truth & quite astonished me. 

June 11th, Rode for 12 hours without stopping, till we reached a 
spot where there was water & firewood. Formerly there had been a 
smelting furnace here. Our horses again had not anything to eat, 
being shut up in an old Corral. The whole line of road was hilly; 
any view of the distant landscape was interesting from the various 
colors of the bare mountains & splendid weather. It is a pity to 
see the sun so constantly bright over so useless a country; such 
shining days ought only to brighten a prospect of fields, cottages 
& gardens, 

12ih, By noon we arrived at the Hacienda of Potrero Seco in the 
Valley of Copiap6. I was heartily glad of it; it is most disagreeable 
to hear whilst you are eating a good supper, your horse gnawing 
the post to which he is tied & to know that you cannot relieve his 
hunger. The whole journey is a source of anxiety to see how fast 
you can cross the Traversia. To aJl appearance however the horses 
were quite fresh & no one could have told they had not eaten for 
the last 55 hours. 

This Hacienda belonged to one of the British associations; their 
affairs, when bankrupt, were purchased by some English mer¬ 
chants; one of these, Mr Bingley, came out as managing agent. 
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I had a letter of introduction to him & by good luck he came from 
the town this day to the Estate. To his credit, there is no land in 
the whole valley which looks in such good order. At one time the 
whole was rented at 500 dollars,* now one mere part is let [at] 1,800, 
& another [at] 400; he reserving the best part for himself. This is a 
specimen of the management of those mad associations; this estate 
is called 14 leagues (perhaps 25 English miles) long: it is of course 
very narrow, seldom a mile & often of no breadth, that is, the 
valley in some parts cannot be irrigated. Generally it has a width 
of two fields. The whole is cultivated with the Clover of the coun¬ 
try for the Pasturage of Mules. Mr Bingley’s business is the ship¬ 
ment of Copper ores, but everything depends on the carriage of 
the ores to the Port. There is so little land in the whole valley, that 
mules sufficient for the mines cannot be pastured. It would sound 
odd in England, the whole value of a mining business depending 
on the quantity of pasturage to be obtained by any individual. 
The scarcity of cultivated land does not depend so much on the 
inequality or unfitness for irrigation, as on the little water. The 
river this year is remarkably full; at this Hacienda, it reaches up 
to a horse’s belly, is about 15 yards wide, & rapid; of course it 
grows gradually decreasing till it reaches the sea. This however 
happens rarely; for a period of SO years not a drop ever entered 
the Pacifick. The inhabitants watch a storm in the Cordilleras 
with great interest; one good fall of snow secures water for the 
ensuing year. This is of infinitely more consequence than rain in 
the lower country. With the latter, which often does not fall for 
two & even three years together, they are enabled to pasture the 
mules & cattle for some time in the mountains; but without Snow 
in the Andes desolation extends over the whole valley. It is on 
record that three times nearly all the inhabitants have been 
obliged to emigrate to the South. The valley is said to contain 
12,000 souls, but its produce is sufficient only for three months in 
the year; the rest being drawn from Valparaiso & the South. 
Before the discovery of the famous Silver Mineral of Chanuncillo, 
Copiapd was in a rapid state of decay; now it is in a very thriving 
condition. The town which was completely overthrown by an 
Earthquake has been rebuilt. 

The valley of Copiapb runs in a very Southerly direction, so 
* filOO. tC.D.] 
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that it is of considerable length to its source in the Cordillera; it 
forms a mere green ribbon in a desert. Both the valleys of Guasco 
& Copiapb may be considered as islands to the Northward of Chili, 
separated by deserts in the place of Salt water. Beyond these, 
there is one other very miserable valley called Paposo, which con¬ 
tains about 200 people. Then we come to the real desert of Ata¬ 
cama, a far worse barrier than the most turbulent sea. At the 
present time there is plenty of water & every man irrigates his 
land as much as he likes; when it is scarce guards are sent to the 
sluices of all the Ar/iquis to see they do not take more than their 
allotted number ot i»ours in the week. In consequence of this 
abundance & the rich nature of soil, which is much less gravelly 
than in the other valleys, the stripe of vegetation is very luxuriant. 
But when the latitude 27® is considered, & that it is nearly in the 
same parallel with St Catherine’s on the coast of Brazil, it is sur¬ 
prising that there is no trace of a Tropical character in the 
Vegetation. 

June Idth <& I4itk, Staid here two days, employed in geologizing the 
huge surroimding mountains. 

15th. Proceeded up the valley towards the Cordilleras; its course 
was however very oblique, running about S.S.E. instead of East. 
I dined at a hospitable old Spaniard, Don Eugenio Matta, at 
whose house General Aldonati was staying. He was governor of 
Chiloe during the time of Capt. King’s Voyage & well known to 
the officers. I found him the pleasantest gentleman I have met in 
Chili. The valley continued much as I have described it; & always 
pleasant to behold. At nightfall we reached the Hacienda of las 
Amolanas to the owner of which, Don Benito Cruz, I had a letter 
of introduction. 

16th. I staid there the ensuing day & found him most hospitable & 
kind; indeed I defy a traveller to do justice to the goodnature with 
which strangers are received in this country. 

17th. I hired mules & a guide to penetrate a little way in the Cor¬ 
dilleras. A few leagues beyond the Hacienda, the valley of 
Copiapd is divided into three branches; the Southern one, Mamflas, 
has a long course skirting the Cordilleras & is inhabited during 
much of its length;—^the other two arms, each only have one or 
two houses. I entered the one called Jolquera, it was very barren 
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& uninhabited, slept where there was a little pasture. {ISth,) 
Pursued our course, the valley becoming more fertile; we passed 
only one house. At midday seeing the valley ran in a very 
Northerly direction for a long distance, I did not think it worth 
while to proceed; so we turned back & again chose a snug spot to 
bivouac. This ravine is one of the passes of the Cordilleras. At 
night it appeared like an approaching rain storm. We experienced 
a trifling shock of an Earthquake. We were at a considerable ele¬ 
vation although the ascent from the sea is only just perceptible. 
With a clear sky it froze sharply every night. 

June 19th. Returned down the ravine to las Amolanas. Staid there 
the following day. (20th.) I found an abundance of petrified shells 
& wood. It is amusing to find the same subject discussed here, as 
formerly amongst the learned of Europe, concerning the origin of 
these shells, whether they really were shells or were thus “ bom by 
Nature”.* At night a stranger came in & asked permission to 
sleep there: it turned out he had been lost & wandering about for 
the last 17 days. He started from Guasco alto, with baggage 
mules & servants, expecting to find (without a guide) his way in 
two days to the valley of Copiapb. Missing his track he became 
involved in a labyrinth of mountains & could not escape. Some 
of his mules fell over the precipices & if it had not been for the 
good fortune of meeting a herd of cattle he would have been 
obliged to have killed his mules to eat. They could not fairly leave 
the moimtains, on account of not knowing in the more level 
country the few spots where water is found,—I mention this as a 
proof of the impracticable nature of the country. It is a constant 
subject of surprise to me, whenever I reflect about it, how the 
Spanish soldiers, who at the time of the Conquest marched, & many 
on foot, from Peru to Chili, did ever survive the dangers of these 
deserts.f That many perished is well known, but enough escaped 
to continue a war with numerous tribes of the native Indians. 

2l8t. Returned to the Hacienda of Potrero Seco, & from there a 
long day^s ride to the town of Copiap6. (22nd.) The lower part of 
the valley is broarder & near to the town it is a fine plain re¬ 
sembling that of Aconcagua or Quillota. I staid three days here 

My general method of explanation God made them# [C.D.] 
t Always took Indian guides perforce. {C*D.] 
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with Mr Bingley. Copiap6 covers a considerable space of ground, 
each house possessing more or less Garden. (28rd^25th.) It is how¬ 
ever a miserable looking place; I never saw so few houses fur¬ 
nished with any comforts. Every soul appears to be endeavouring 
to make money & see how soon (& in this they are quite right) 
they can leave it. Every person is more or less directly concerned 
with mines, & mines & ores are the sole subjects of conversation. 
Necessaries of all sorts are very dear. The town being 18 leagues 
from the sea port, & the land carriage so expensive alone would 
nearly cause this. A Fowl costs from 5 to 6 shillings; the fire wood 
or rather sticks are brought on donkeys from two & three days’ 
journey in the Cordilleras. Meat is nearly as dear as in England 
& pasturage for Animals a shilling per day; this for South America 
is wonderfully exorbitant. 

June 28ih. I hired a Vaqueano & 8 mules to take me into the Cordil¬ 
leras by a more direct line than last time. As the country in this 
direction was utterly desert I took with me a cargo & half of Barley 
& Straw. About two leagues above the town, a broad valley, called 
the “Despoblado” or uninhabited, branches off from the one by 
which I descended. This at first runs very Northerly, but then 
proceeds very Easterly & ends in a good pass to the other side. 
This valley is a very large one, both of great breadth & depth; it 
is however quite dry, perhaps with the exception of a few days 
during some very rainy winter. The sides of the crumbling moun¬ 
tains are but little furrowed with ravines & the bottom of the main 
valley level. No considerable river ever could have poured its 
waters over the bed of shingle, without leaving a channel similar 
to what is found in other valleys. I feel no doubt as we now see it, 
so it was left by the gradually retiring sea. The dry valleys, men¬ 
tioned by Travellers in Peru, probably in the greater number of 
instances owe their present form to the same origin. 

We rode till an hour after simset till we reached a side ravine, 
with a small well called **Agua amarga”. The water deserves its 
name, for besides being saline, it is most offensively putrid & 
bitter; I suppose the distance is about 25-80 (English) miles from 
the river of Copiapo; in this distance there is not a drop of water 
& the country almost deserves the name of an absolute desert. 
Yet it is about half [way] where the Indian houses at Punta 
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Gk>rda are situated. I also noticed in front of some of the small 
side valleys which enter into the main one, two piles of stones a 
little way apart & in a direction to point up the valley. My com¬ 
panions knew nothing about them & only answered my queries 
by their “ Quien sabe? ” 

June 27th. Set out early in the morning, by midday reached the ravine 
of Paypote, where there is a tiny rill of water, a little vegetation 
on its borders & some Algarroba (a Mimosa) trees. On this latter 
account formerly there was a smelting furnace here; we found a 
solitary man in charge of it, his sole occupation was hunting 
Guanacoes with a pack of large dogs. At night it froze sharply, but 
we had plenty of firewood to make a good fire. 

2Sth. We continued gradually ascending as we followed the valley; 
this became more contracted & is called near to the Cordilleras 
Maricongo. We saw during the day some Guanacoes & the track 
of the Vicuna; also a great many Foxes; I presume these latter 
animals prey on the small gnawing animals which manage to find 
sustenance & abound in the most sterile & dry spots. The scenery 
on all sides showed desolation brightened & made palpable by a 
clear, unclouded sky. Custom excludes the feeling of sublimity 
& this being absent, such scenery is rather the reverse of inter¬ 
esting. We bivouacked at the foot of the “primera linea” or the 
first line of the ■partition of the waters; the streams however on 
the other side do not flow to the Atlantic, but into an elevated 
imdulating district, in the middle of which there is a large Salina 
or salt lake. Besides this ridge, there are two others to pass, be¬ 
fore arriving at the descent on the Eastern slope. The outline of 
the Cordilleras in this part is very tame. I climbed up on foot to 
very near the crest; from the Ptma I experienced, I cannot sup¬ 
pose the elevation is less than 8,000 to 10,000 ft.; there was a good 
deal of Snow, which however only remains here in the winter 
months. The winds in these districts obey very regular laws; every 
day a fresh breeze blows up the valley & at night, an hour or two 
after sunset, the air from the cold regions above descends as 
through a funnel. This ziight it blew a gale of wind, & the tem¬ 
perature must have been considerably below the freezing point, 
for water in a short time became a blodc of ice. No clothes seemed 
to oppose any ob^ade to the air; 1 suffered much ftom the cold. 
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so that I could not sleep, & in the morning rose with my body 
quite dull & benumbed. In the Cordillera further Southward 
people lose their lives from snow-storms, here it sometimes hap¬ 
pens from another cause. My guide, when a boy of fourteen years 
old, was passing with some others the Cordillera in the month of 
May, & while in the central parts a furious gale of wind arose, so 
that the men could hardly stick on their mules & stones were 
flying along the ground; the day was quite cloudless & not a speck 
of Snow fell, but the temperature was low. It is probable that the 
thermometer wouk? not have stood very many degrees below the 
freezing point, but the effect on their bodies, ill-protected by 
clothing, would be in proportion to the rapidity of the current of 
cold air. The gale lotsted for more than a day; the men began to 
lose all their strength & the mules would not move onwards. My 
guide’s brother tried to return but he perished & his body was 
found two years afterwards, lying by the side of his mule near the 
road, with the bridle still in his hand. Two other men in the party 
lost their fingers & toes, & out of two hundred mules & thirty 
cows only fourteen of the former escaped alive. Many years ago 
a large party all perished from a similar cause; but their bodies 
to this day have never been discovered: the union of a cloudless 
sky, low temperature, & a furious gale of wind, I should think 
must be in all parts of the world an unusual occurrence. 

June 29fA. We gladly travelled down the valley to our former night’s 
lodging; & (80fA) from thence to near the “ Agua amarga”, where 
there is a bitter little well. {July 1st,) Reached the valley of 
Copiapd; the smell of the fresh clover was quite delightful after 
the scentless air of the dry sterile Despoblado, 

July 2nd <& 8rd. Staid in the town at Mr Bingley’s house. 

Uh. Set out for the Port, which is called 18 leagues distant. I slept 
at a cottage beyond the halfway. There is very little cultivation 
below the town; the valley expands & is covered with a wretched 
coarse kind of grass, which scarcely any animal will touch. The 
soil appears both rich & damp; its poorness in productive powers 
must be owing to the abundance of saline matter; in some spots 
there are layers several inches thick of white & pure Salts, which 
consist chiefly of the Carbonate & Sulphate of Soda. The whole 
lineofroadisonlyinhabitedinafewplaces. {5th,) We reached the 
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port at Noon, It is a miserable little assemblage of a few houses, 
situated at the foot of some sterile plains & hills. At present, from 
the river reaching the sea, they enjoy the advantage of fresh 
water within a mile & a half. On the beach there were large piles 
of merchandize & the little place had an air of bustle & activity. 
I found the Beagle had arrived on the 8rd. Capt. FitzRoy was not 
on board: at Valparaiso he joined the Blonde to assist as Pilot in 
taking off the coast of Chili, South of Concepcion, the crew of 

H. M.S. Challenger, which had there been wrecked.^ I felt very 
glad to be again on board the Beagle. In the evening I gave my 
‘‘adios” with a hearty goodwill to my companion, Mariano 
Gonzales, with whom I had ridden so many leagues in Chili. 

July Qth. In the middle of the day the Beagle made sail: on the 10th 
we crossed the Tropic of Capricorn: on the 12th in the evening came 
to an anchor at the port of Iquique. {12th,) The coast was here 
formed by a great steep wall of rock about 2000 feet high; the 
town containing about a thousand inhabitants, stands on a little 
plain of loose sand at the foot of this barrier. The whole is utterly 
desert; the fine white sand is piled up against the mountains to 
more than a thousand feet high, & neither it nor the rocks produce 
one single plant. In this climate a light shower only falls once in 
many years; hence the ravines are filled up with loose detritus & 
the whole mountains appear crumbling. At this season of the year, 
a heavy bank of clouds parallel to the ocean seldom rises above 
the wall of coast rocks. The aspect of the place was most gloomy; 
the little port with its few vessels & the small group of wretched 
houses, seemed overwhelmed & out of all proportion with the rest 
of the scene. The inhabitants live like those on board a ship, 
everything comes from a distance. The water is brought from 
Pisagua, about 40 miles off, in boats, & is sold at 9 Riales (4^. 6d.) 
an eighteen gallon cask: a wine-bottle full costs 8d. In a like 
manner firewood & of course every article of food is imported. The 
latter chiefly from Arica* where there is a stream & fertile valley. 
Of course very few animals can be maintained in such a place; 

I, with diflSculty, hired for the morning two mules & a guide to go 
to the Saltpetre works.* These are the present support of Iquique; 
during one year the value of 100 thousand pounds sterling was 
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exported to France & England. It is however of much less value 
than true Saltpetre, this being the Nitrate of Soda, mixed with 
some common Salt. Formerly there were two exceedingly rich 
silver mining districts; at the present day they produce little. 

Our arrival in the offing caused some little apprehension; Peru 
is at present in a complete state of Anarchy; & each party having 
demanded a contribution, the poor town of Iquique was in tribula¬ 
tion, thinking that the evil hou: was come. They also have their 
domestic troubles; three French carpenters during one night broke 
open & robbed two Ch'irches; subsequently from intimidation one 
confessed & the plate was recovered. The two convicts were sent 
to Areqaipa, 200 leagues distant, for punishment, but the chief 
nlan there thought it a pity to shoot such useful workmen who 
could make all sorts of forniture, & they were pardoned. Things 
being in this state, the Churches were again broken open & the 
plate stolen; but this second time no traces can be discovered 
(some suspect the Cura 1); the inhabitants were dreadfully enraged 
& declaring none but hereticks would ‘‘eat Gk>d Almighty”, pro¬ 
ceeded to torture some Englishmen, with the intention of after¬ 
wards shooting them. At last the authorities interfered & peace 
was established. 

July 1 Mh. In the morning I started for the Saltpetre works, a distance 
of 14 leagues. Our ascent by a zig-zag sandy track up the steep 
coast line of mountain (1900 ft. Barom.) was very tedious. We soon 
came in view of the Minerales of Guantajaya & S. Rosa. These 
two small villages are placed at the very mouths of the mines; 
if Iquique had a desolate appearance, these perched up on a hill 
had a still more unnatural air. We did not reach the Saltpetre 
works till after sunset; the road crossed an undulating country; 
a complete & utter desert. The road was strewed over with the 
bones and skins of dead Mules & Jackasses: what travellers have 
rather strongly written about the numbers in the Cordillera passes, 
is here actually verifyed. Excepting the Vultur aura, which feeds 
on the Carcases, I saw neither bird, quadruped, reptile or insect. 
On the coast mountains at about 2000 ft. elevation, the bare sand 
was in places strewed over with an unattached greenish Lichen, 
in form like those which grow on old stumps: this in a few spots 
was sufficiently abundant to tinge the sand when seen from a little 
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distance, of a yellowish color. I also saw another minute species 
of Lichen on the old bones. And where the first kind was lying, 
there were in the clefts of the rocks a few Cacti. These are sup¬ 
ported by the dense clouds which generally rest on the land at this 
height. Excepting these, I saw no one plant. This is the first true 
desart I have ever seen; the effect on me was not impressive, I 
believe owing to having been weaned* to such a country whilst 
travelling from Coquimbo to Copiap6. In common language, the 
Traversia between Guasco & the latter place is a frightful desart; 
however in truth few spots 200 yds. square could be found without 
any vestige of vegetation. This country is very remarkable by 
being in the greater part covered by a thick crust of Salt & sali¬ 
ferous Sandstone. The Salt is white, very hard, & compact, it 
occurs in water worn nodules, which project out of the soft sand¬ 
stone. The appearance of the mountains & valleys is that of the 
last remains of snow, before all is thawed away. Many of the 
Strata contain Salt, this, I suppose to have been washed out, & 
subsequently infiltering amongst the superficial sand is rehardened. 
The quantity is immense & it offers an incontestible proof of the 
dryness of the climate. At night I slept at the house of an owner 
of one of the Saltpetre works. (lUh.) The country is here equally 
unproductive. They have a well (36 yards deep) from which some 
bitter, Saltish water is procured, & firewood at twelve miles dis¬ 
tance. Nearer to the main Cordillera there are some few little 
villages, such as Tarapaca, where having more water, the in¬ 
habitants are enabled to irrigate a little land & produce hay, on 
which the mules & Jackasses employed in carrying the Saltpetre 
feed. The owner complained much of the heavy expences. The 
Nitrate of Soda, purified by solution in boiling water, is sold at the 
Ship’s side at 14 shillings the 100 pounds. The mine consists of a 
thick (2-8 ft.) hard layer of tolerably pure Salt, which is almost 
on the surface of the Land. The stratum follows the margin of a 
grand basin or plain, which manifestly has once been either a lake 
or inland sea. The present elevation is 8800 ft. In my return I 
made a round by the famous Mineral of Guantajaya; the village 
entirely consists of the families of the miners; the place is utterly 
destitute, water is brought by animals from about 80 miles. At 
present the mines produce scarcely anything; they have formerly 
♦ Wemfrom not to— a &lse metaphor^ [R.F.?] 
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been worked to a great extent; one having a depth of 400 yards. 
Masses, very many pounds weight, of Silver have been extracted, 
so pure as to require no process but running them down into bars. 
We reached Iquique after sunset & I went on board, when the 
Beagle weighed her anchor for Lima. I am very glad we have seen 
this place, I understand it [is] a complete type of the greater part 
of the coast of Peru. 

July 19th. In the night anchored in the outer part of the harbor of 
Callao. Our passiige was a short one owing to the steady trade 
wind. RoUizlg ste^ity onwards with our studding sails on each 
side, 1 was remmied of the Atlantic. But there is a great dif¬ 
ference in the interest of the two passages. In the latter there is 
an ever varying & beautiful sky; the brilliant day is relieved by a 
cool refreshing evening & the cloudless sky is glorious. The ocean 
teems with life, no one can watch the Flying-fish, Dolphin & 
Porpoises without pleasure. At night in the clear Heavens, the 
Europsean traveller views the new Constellations which foretell 
the new countries to which the good ship is onward driving. Here 
in the Pacifick, although the water is never agitated by storms, it 
never rests quiet, but feels through the unbroken continuity the 
violence which reigns in the South. Now, in the winter, a heavy 
dull bank of clouds intercepts during successive days even a 
glimpse of the sun. The temperature is by no means warm; in 
approaching these !ow latitudes I did not experience that de¬ 
licious mildness, which is known for a few days in the Spring of 
England, or in first entering the Tropics in the Atlantic. 

20th, During our whole stay the climate was far from pleasant; the 
ceaseless gloom which hangs over the country would render any 
landscape uninteresting. During 16 days I have only had one 
view of the Cordilleras behind Lima, which, seen in stages through 
the openings of the clouds, bore a very grand aspect. It is pro¬ 
verbial that rain never falls in this part of Peru; yet this is not 
correct, during nearly every day there is a thick drizzle or Scotch 
mist which is sufficient to make the streets muddy & one’s clothese 
very damp. People are generally pleased to call this Peruvian dew. 
That much water does not fall is very manifest; the houses are 
covered with flat roofs, composed of hardened mud; on the mole 
ship-loads of wheat are piled up & thus kept for months without 
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any cover. Lastly, the country is quite sterile, excepting where 
irrigated. The valley of the Bimac, however, wears as green a 
clothing as those in central Chili. I cannot say that I like what 
I have seen of Peru; in summer it is said that the Climate is much 
pleasanter; at all seasons of the year both inhabitants & foreigners 
suffer much from attacks of Ague.* 

No state in S. America, since the declaration of the Inde¬ 
pendence, has suffered more from Anarchy than Peru: at present 
there are four chiefs in arms for supreme government. If one 
should succeed in becoming very powerful, the others for a time 
coalesce against him, but afterwards are again disunited. The 
other day at the Anniversary of the Independence, high mass was 
performed, the President partaking of the Sacrament; during the 
*‘Te Deum laudamus” instead of each regiment displaying the 
Peruvian flag, a black one with death’s head was unfurled. 
Imagine what a government, when such a scene could be ordered on 
such an occasion to be typical of their determination of fighting to 
death!—This state of affairs has happened very unfortunately for 
me, as I am precluded from making any excursions beyond the limits 
of the Towns. The barren Isd of S. Lorenzo which forms the harbor 
is nearly the only secure walk. I climbed one day to the highest 
part, nearly 1200 ft. high. This is within the limit of the region of 
Clouds at this season. I there met with half a dozen different 
kinds of plants & an abundance of Cryptogamic vegetation; on the 
hills near Lima, at a little greater elevation, the ground is carpeted 
with moss & there are some beautiful yellow lilies called Aman- 
caes. This shows a much greater hmnidity than in a corresponding 
situation at Iquique. Gradually travelling Northward, the climate 
becomes damper, & at Guyaquil there are luxuriant forests.f 
Callao is a most miserable filthy, ill built, small sea-port; the 
inhabitants both here & at Lima present every imaginable shade 
of mixture between European, Negro & Indian blood. They appear 
a depraved, drunken set. The very atmosphere was loaded with 
foul smells; & that peculiar kind, which can be perceived in nearly 
all towns within the Tropics, was very strong. The Fortress which 
withstood Ld. Cochrane’s long siege, appears very imposing; the 

Common to coast of Padflck—^most mysterious—St Jago, Galapagos 
healthy—^Not quantity of vegetation—Stagnant moisture, tC.D,] 
t Change sudden. [C.D.] 
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president is to-morrow going to dismantle it; he has not an officer 
to whom he could trust so important a charge. He himself ob¬ 
tained his present rank by being Governor & mutinying against 
the former president. Callao being such as it is & Lima seven 
miles distant, this is a disagreeable [place] to lie in a Ship; at 
present there are no means to take exercise. A short time since, 
Mr Wilson the Consul general, Lord F. Clinton & a Frenchman 
were riding & were attacked by a party of Soldiers—robbers, who 
plundered them so completely, that they returned naked, ex¬ 
cepting their drawevg* The robbers were actuated by warm 
Patriotism; they wavied the Peruvian banner & intermingled crys 
of “Viva la Patria”; “give me your jacket”. “Libertad Liber- 
tad” with “Off with your trowsers”. 

July 29ih. I took a place in a coach which runs twice every day to 
Lima & spent five very pleasant days there. {August ^rd.) There is 
so much hospitality in these countries & the conversation of in¬ 
telligent people in a new & foreign place cannot fail to be inte¬ 
resting. Moreover a residence of some years in contact with the 
polite & formal Spaniards certainly improves the manners of the 
English merchants. I found the Consul General, Mr Wilson, most 
exceedingly obliging: having been Aid de Camp to Bolivar he has 
travelled over much of S. America & knows its inhabitants right 
well. 

Lima stands on a small plain formed during the gradual retreat 
of the sea; out of it rise barren steep hills like Islands. It is 
irrigated by two streams, the valleys of which rapidly contract & 
are hidden between the headlands of the first Cordilleras. The 
plain is divided into large green fields divided by straight mud- 
walls; there are very few trees excepting some willows & fruit 
trees. By the presence of an occasional cluster of Banana plants 
& Orange trees only does the landscape partake of a Tropical 
character. The city of Lima is now in a wretched state of decay; 
the streets are nearly impaved & in all directions heaps of filth are 
piled up. Amongst these the Gallinazoes, tame as Poultry, are 
picking up bits of Carrion. There is little air of business; there are 
few Carriages, carts or even Cargo-Mules in the streets. The houses 
have generally an irregular upper story, built on account of the 
Earthquakes of plastered wood-work; some of the old houses now 
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used by several families are immensely large & would rival in the 
suites of Apartments the most magnificent in London. Lima must 
indeed formerly have been a splendid, but small city; the extra¬ 
ordinary number of churches give to it, especially when seen from 
a short distance, a character quite distinct from the generality of 
towns. 

There are two things in Lima which all Travellers have dis¬ 
cussed; the ladies “tapadas”, or concealed in the saya y manta, 
& a fruit called Chilimoya.** To my mind the former is as beauti¬ 
ful as the latter is delicious. The close elastic gown fits the figure 
closely & obliges the ladies to walk with small steps, which they 
do very elegantly & display very white silk stockings & very 
pretty feet. They wear a black silk veil, which is fixed round the 
waist behind, is brought over the head & held by the hands before 
the face, allowing only one eye to remain uncovered. But then, 
that one eye is so black & brilliant & has such powers of motion 
& expression, that its effect is very powerful. Altogether the ladies 
are so metamorphised, that I at first felt as much surprised as if 
I had been introduced amongst a number of nice round mermaids, 
or any other such beautiful animal. And certainly they are better 
worth looking at than all the churches & buildings in Lima. 
Secondly for the Chilimoya, which is a very delicious fruit, but the 
flavour is about as difficult to describe, as it would be to a Blind 
man some particular shade of colour; it is neither a nutritive fruit 
like the Banana, a crude fruit like the Apple, or refreshing fruit 
like the Orange or Peach, but it is a very good & large fruit & that 
is all I have to say about it. 

August 9th — September. H.M.S. Blonde arrived with Capt. FitzRoy 
on board; he subsequently during the Beagle’s stay resided in Lima. 
The country has continued in the same state of mis-rule; even the 
road between Lima & Callao has been infested with gangs of 
mounted robbers. In consequence I have staid quietly on board. 
My occupation has been writing up Geological notes about Chili. 
If the time had not been robbed either from England or the 
Pacifick it would have been pleasant; the consciousness of this, 
gave a longing to proceed. I paid Lima two short visits; one day 
I went out with some Merchants, who have a few dogs to hunt 
deer with. Our sport was very poor; but I had an opportunity of 
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seeing the remains of one of the very numerous old Indian villages, 
with its hill-like mound in the centre. The ruins in this plain of 
houses, enclosures, irrigating streams & burial mounds, give one 
a high idea of the ancient population. When the Earthen ware is 
considered; the woollen clothes, the utensils of elegant forms cut 
out of the hardest rocks, the tools of Copper & ornaments of the 
precious metals, it is clear they were considerably advanced in 
civilization. The burial mounds (called Huacas) are really stu¬ 
pendous works; in some places, however, a natural hill appears 
only to be artificially encased & modelled. Another & very dif¬ 
ferent class of lodns possesses some interest, namely those of old 
Callao, which vmu destroyed by the great Earthquake of 1747. 
The state of ruin is Much more complete than that of Concepcion; 
quantities of shingle almost conceal the foundations of the walls. 
It is believed the Land at the time subsided: I found some curious 
geological facts, which are only explicable by a similar movement 
but at a very remote period, when the country stood at a less 
elevation by 100 ft. & yet was inhabited by Indians. I do not 
think there is any place which the Beagle has visited, of which 
I have seen so little; so I will write no more. 

September 6th. The little schooner “ Constitution ’’ in which Mr Suli- 
van surveyed North coast of Chili has been bought of the Capt. 
for Government.^ Messrs Usbome & Forsyth are left in her to 
survey the coast of Peru & afterwards return in a merchant 
vessel to England. 

7th. The Beagle sailed for the Galapagos: {ISth) on the 15th she was 
employed in surveying the outer coast of Chatham Island, the 
S. Eastern one of the Archipelago. 

16th. The next day we ran near Hood’s Isd & there left the Whale 
boat. In the evening the Yawl was also sent away on a survejring 
cruize of some length. The weather now & during the passage has 
continued as on the coast of Peru, a steady, gentle breeze of wind 
& gloomy sky. We landed for an hour on the N. W. end of Chatham 
Isd. These islands at a distance have a sloping uniform outline, 
excepting where broken by simdry paps & hillocks; the whole 
black Lava, completely covered by small leafless brushwood & low 
trees. The fragments of Lava where most porous, are reddish like 
cinders; the stunted trees show little signs of life. The black rocks 
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heated by the rays of the Vertical sun, like a stove, give to the air 
a close & sultry feeling. The plants also smell unpleasantly. The 
country was compared to what we might imagine the cultivated 
parts of the Infernal regions to be. 

This day, we now being only 40 miles from the Equator, has 
been the first warm one; up to this time all on board have worn 
cloth clothese, & although no one would complain of cold, still less 
would they of too much warmth. The case would be very different 
if we were cruizing on the Atlantic side of the Continent. 

September 17th. The Beagle was moved into St Stephen’s harbor. We 
found there an American Whaler & we previously had seen two at 
Hoods Island. The Bay swarmed with animals; Fish, Shark & 
Turtles were popping their heads up in all parts. Fishing lines were 
soon put overboard & great numbers of fine fish 2 & even 8 feet 
long were caught. This sport makes all hands very merry; loud 
laughter & the heavy flapping of the fish are heard on every side. 
After dinner a party went on shore to try to catch Tortoises, but 
were unsuccessful. These islands appear paradises for the whole 
family of Reptiles. Besides three kinds of Turtles, the Tortoise is 
so abundant that [a] single Ship’s company here caught 500-800 
in a short time. The black Lava rocks on the beach are frequented 
by large (2-8 ft.) most disgusting, clumsy Lizards. They are as 
black as the porous rocks over which they crawl & seek their prey 
from the Sea. Somebody calls them “imps of darkness”. They 
assuredly well become the land they inhabit. When on shore I 
proceeded to botanize & obtained 10 different flowers; but such 
insignificant, ugly little flowers, as would better become an Arctic 
than a Tropical country. The birds are Strangers to Man & think 
him as innocent as their countrymen the huge Tortoises. Little 
birds, within 8 or four feet, quietly hopped about the Bushes & 
were not frightened by stones being thrown at them. Mr King 
killed one with his hat & I pushed off a branch with the end of my 
gun a large Hawk. 

Again we moved our Anchorage & again after dinner took a 
long walk. We ascended the broken remains of a low but broad 
crater. The Volcano had been sub-marine: the strata which dipped 
away on all sides were composed of hard Sandstones composed of 
Volcanic dust. A few leagues to the North a broken country was 
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studded with small black cones; the ancient chimneys for the 
subterranean melted fluids. The hunting party brought back 15 
Tortoises: most of them very heavy & large. 

September \^th & 20ife. During these two days surveyed the seaward 
coast of the Isd & returned to an anchor where we had found the 
Whaler. At one point there were little rills of water, & one small 
cascade. The valleys in the neighbourhead were coloured a some¬ 
what brighter green. Upon first arriving I described the land as 
covered with leafless brushwood; & such certainly is the appear¬ 
ance. I believe, h^mcver, almost every plant or tree is now both in 
flower & leaf. But the most prevalent kindvS are ornamented with 
but verj' few & these of a brown color. 

219t. My servant & self were landed a few miles to the N.E. in order 
that I might examine the district mentioned above as resembling 
chimney[s]. The comparison would have been more exact if I had 
said the iron furnaces near Wolverhampton. From one point of 
view I counted 60 of these truncated hillocks, which are only from 
50 to 100 ft. above the plain of Lavs. The age of the various 
streams is distinctly marked by the presence & absence of Vegeta¬ 
tion; in the latter & more modem nothing can be imagined more 
rough or horrid. Such a surface has been aptly compared to a sea 
petrified in its most boisterous moments. No sea, however, presents 
such irregular undulations, nor such deep & long chasms. The 
craters are all entirely inert; consisting indeed of nothing more 
than a ring of cinders. There are large circular pits, from 80 to 
80 ft. deep, which might be mistaken for Craters, but are in reality 
formed by the subsidence of the roofs of great caverns, which 
probably were produced by a volume of gaz at the time when the 
Lava was liquid. The scene was to me novel & full of interest; it 
is always delightful to behold anything which has been long 
familiar, but only by description. In my walk I met two very 
large Tortoises (circumference of shell about 7 ft.). One was eating 
a Cactus & then quietly walked away. The other gave a deep & 
loud hiss & then drew back his head. They were so heavy, I could 
scarcely lift them off the ground. Surrounded by the black Lava, 
the leafless shrubs & large Cacti, they appeared most old-fashioned 
antediluvian animals or rather inhabitants of some other planet. 
We slept on the sandbeach, & in the morning (22nd!) after having 
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collected many new plants, birds & shells & insects, we returned 
in the evening on board. This day was glowing hot, & was the 
first when our closeness to the Equator was very sensible. 

September 2Srd <& 24ith. Crossed over & came to an anchor at Charles 
Island. Here there is a settlement of only five to 6 years’ standing. 
An Englishman, Mr Lawson, is now acting as (Jovemor. By chance 
he came down to visit a Whaling Vessel & in the morning {25th) 
accompanied us to the Settlement. This is situated nearly in the 
centre of the Island, about 4 & ^ miles inland, & elevated perhaps 
1000 ft. above the sea. The first part of the road passed through 
a thicket of nearly leafless underwood as in Chatham Island. The 
dry Volcanic soil affording a congenial habitation only to the 
Lizard tribe. The wood gradually becomes greener during the 
ascent. Passing round the side of the highest hill, the body is 
cooled by the fine Southerly trade wind & the eye refreshed by a 
plain green as England in the Spring time. Out of the wood ex¬ 
tensive patches have been cleared, in which sweet Potatoes (con¬ 
volvulus Batata) & Plantains grow with luxuriance. The houses 
are scattered over the cultivated groimd & form what in Chili 
would be called a “ Pueblo ”. Since leaving Brazil we have not seen 
so Tropical a Landscape, but there is a great deficiency in the 
absence of the lofty, various & all-beautiful trees of that country. 
It will not easily be imagined how pleasant the change was from 
Peru & Northern Chili, in walking in the pathways to find black 
mud and on the trees to see mosses, ferns & Lichens & Parasitical 
plants adhsering. Owing to an unusual quantity of rain at this 
time of year, I suspect we have seen the Island at its full ad¬ 
vantage. I suspect this the more from meeting with singularly few 
insects of any of the orders. If such luxuriance is constant this 
scarcity of its universal concomitants is very remarkable. The 
inhabitants are in number 200-800: nearly all are people of color 
& banished for Political crimes from the State of the Equator 
(Quito & Cuyaquil &c.) to which this Archipelago belongs. It ap¬ 
pears the people are far from contented; they complain, here as 
in Chiloe, of the deficiency of money: I presume there is some 
more essential want than that of mere Currency, namely want of 
sale of their produce. This of course will gradually be ameliorated; 
already on an average in the year 60-70 Whaling vessels call for 
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provisions & refreshment. The main evil under which these islands 
suffer is the scarcity of water. In very few places streams reach 
the beach, so as to afford facilities for the watering of Shipping, 
Every where the porous nature of the Volcanic rocks has a ten¬ 
dency to absorb, without again throwing up, the little water which 
falls in the course of the year. At the Settlement there are several 
springs & small pools, three or four of which are said never to fail. 
Generally the islands in the Pacifick are subject to years of 
drought & subsK^quent scarcity; 1 should be afraid this group will 
not afford an eacxjcption. The inhabitants here lead a sort of 
Robinson Crusoe life ; the houses are very simple, built of poles & 
thatched with grass. Part of their time is employed in hunting the 
wild pigs & goats with which the woods abound; from the climate, 
agriculture requires but a small portion. The main article, however, 
of animal food is the Terrapin or Tortoise: such numbers yet re¬ 
main, that it is calculated two days’ hunting will find food for the 
other five in the week. Of course the numbers have been much 
reduced; not many years since, the Ship’s company of a Frigate 
brought down to the Beach in one day more than 200. Where the 
settlement now is, around the Springs, they formerly swarmed. 
Mr Lawson thinks there is yet left sufficient for 20 years: he has 
however sent a party to Jame’s Island to salt (there is a Salt mine 
there) the meat. Some of the animals are there so very large, that 
upwards of 200 lbs. of meat have been procured from one. Mr 
Lawson reccollects having seen a Terrapin, which 6 men could 
scarcely lift & two could not turn over on its back. These immense 
creatures must be very old; in the year 1830 one was caught (which 
required 6 men to lift it into the boat) which had various dates 
carved on its shells; one was 1786. The only reason why it was 
not at that time carried away must have been that it was too big 
for two men to manage. The Whalers always send away their 
men in pairs to hunt. 

September 26th 27th. I industriously collected all the animals, 
plants, insects & reptiles from this Island. It will be very interesting 
to find from future comparison to what district or “ centre of crea¬ 
tion” the organized beings of this archipelago must be attached.^® 
I ascended the highest hill in the Isd, 2000 feet; it was covered 
in its upper part with coarse grass & Shrubs. The remains of an 
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old Crater were very evident; small as the whole island is, I 
counted 89 conical hills, in the summit of all of which there was 
a more or less perfect circular depression. It is long since the Lava 
streams which form the lower parts of the Island flowed from any 
of these Craters. Hence we have a smoother surface, a more 
abundant soil, & more fertile vegetation. It is probable that much 
of the Lava is of subaqueous origin. 

September 2Sth, Steered towards the Southern end of Albemarle Isd, 
which was surveyed. {29th .) Anchored at Noon in a small cove, be¬ 
neath the highest & boldest land which we have yet seen. The Vol¬ 
canic origin of all is but too plainly evident. Passed a point studded 
over with little truncated cones or Spiracles as some Author calls 
them; the Craters were very perfect & generally red-coloured 
within. The whole had even a more workshop appearance than 
that described at Chatham Island. A calm prevented us anchoring 
for the night. (80tfe.) The next day, a light breeze carried us over 
the calm sea, which lies between Narborough & Albemarle Isd. 
In the latter, high up, we saw a small jet of steam issuing from a 
Crater. Narborough Isd presents a more rough & horrid aspect 
than any other; the Lavas are generally naked as when first 
poured forth. When H.M.S. Blonde was here there was an active 
Volcano in that Island. After sun-set, came to an anchor in Banks 
cove in Albemarle Isd & which cove subsequently turned out to be 
the Crater of an old Volcano. {October 1st.) Albemarle Island is as 
it were the mainland of the Archipelago; it is about 75 miles long 
& several broad; is composed of 6 or 7 great Volcanic Mounds 
from 2 to 8000 ft. high, joined by low land formed of Lava & other 
Volcanic substances. Since leaving the last Island, owing to the 
small quantity of water on board, only half allowance of water has 
been served out (i.e. J a Gallon for cooking & all purposes). This 
under the line with a Vertical sun is a sad drawback to the few 
comforts which a Ship possesses. From different accounts, we had 
hoped to have found water here. To our disappointment the little 
pits in the Sandstone contained scarcely a Gs^on & that not good. 
It was however sufficient to draw together ail the little birds in 
the country; Doves & Finches swarmed round its margin. I was 
reminded of the manner in which I saw at Charles Isd a boy pro¬ 
curing dinner for his family. Sitting by the side of a Well, with a 
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long stick in his hand, as the doves came to drink he killed as 
many as he wanted & in half an hour collected them together & 
carried them to the house. To the South of the Cove I found a 
most beautiful Crater, elliptic in form, less than a mile in its 
longer axis & about 500 feet deep. Its bottom was occupied by a 
lake, out of which a tiny Crater formed an Island. The day was 
overpoweringly hot; & the lake looked blue & clear. I hurried 
down the cindery side, choked with dust, to my disgust on tasting 
the water found it Salt as brine. This crater & some other neigh¬ 
bouring ones have only poured forth mud or Sandstone containing 
fragments of Voldu^ic rodcs; but from the mountain behind, great 
bare streams have flowed, sometimes from the summit, or from 
small Craters on the side, expanding in their descent, have at the 
base formed plains of Lava. The little of the country I have yet 
seen in this vicinity is more arid & sterile than in the other Islands. 
We here have another large Reptile in great numbers; it is a great 
Lizard, from 10-15 lb. in weight & 2-4 feet in length; is in struc¬ 
ture closely allied to those “imps of darkness” which frequent the 
sea-shore. This one inhabits burrows to which it hurries when 
frightened, with quick & clumsy gait. They have a ridge & 
spines along the back; are colored an orange yellow, with the 
hinder part of back brick red. They are hideous animals; but are 
considered good food: this day forty were collected. 

October 2nd. Sailed from this Crater Harbor: but were becalmed 
during the greater part of the day in the Straits which sepeuates 
the two Islands. (8rd.) We stood round the North end of Albemarle 
Island. The whole of this has the same sterile dry appearance; is 
studded with the small Craters, which are appendages to the great 
Volcanic mounds, & from which in very many places the black Lava 
has flowed; the configuration of the streams being like that of so 
much mud. I should think it would be difficult to ted in the inter- 
tropical latitudes a piece of land 75 miles long, so entirely useless 
to man or the larger animals. From the evening of this day to the 
8th was most unpleasantly passed in struggling to get about 50 
miles to Windward against a strong current. {8th.) At last we 
reached Jame’s Island, the rendezvous of Mr Sulivan. Myself, 
Mr Bynoe & three men were landed with provisions, there to wait 
till the ship returned from watering at Chatham Island. We foimd 
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on the Isd a party of men sent by Mr Lawson from Charles Isd to 
salt fish & Tortoise meat (& procure oil from the latter). Near to 
our Bivouacing place, there was a miserable little Spring of Water. 
We employed these men to bring us sufficient for our daily con¬ 
sumption. We pitched our tents in a small valley a little way from 
the Beach. The little Bay was formed by two old Craters :♦ in this 
island, as in all the others, the mouths from which the Lavas have 
flowed are thickly studded over the country. 

October 9th. Taking with us a guide we proceeded into the interior & 
higher parts of the Island, where there was a small party employed 
in hunting the Tortoise. Our walk was a long one. At about six miles 
distance & an elevation of perhaps 2000 ft. the country begins 
to show a green color. Here there are a couple of hovels where the 
men reside. Lower down the land is like that of Chatham Isd,— 
very dry & the trees nearly leafless. I noticed, however, that those 
of the same species attained a much greater size here than in any 
other part. The vegetation here deserved the title of a Wood: the 
trees were, however, far from tall & their branches low & crooked.f 
About two miles from the Hovels & probably at an additional 
1000 ft. elevation, the Springs are situated. They are very trifling 
ones, but the water good & deliciously cold. They afford the only 
watering places as yet discovered in the interior. During the 
greater peit of each day clouds hang over this highest land: the 
vapour condensed by the trees drips down like rain. Hence we 
have a brightly green & damp vegetation & muddy soil. The con¬ 
trast to the sight & sensation of the body is very delightful after 
the glaring dry country beneath. The case is exactly similar to 
that described in Charles Isd. So great a change, with so small a 
one of elevation, cannot fail to be striking. On the 12th 1 paid a 
second visit to the houses, bringing with me a blanket bag to sleep 
in. I thus enjoyed two days collecting in the fertile region. Here 
were many plants, especially Ferns; the tree Fern however is not 
present.^ The tropical character of the Vegetation is stamped by 
the commonest tree being covered with compound flowers of the 
order of Syngynesia. The tortoise when it can procure it, drinks 

♦ Freshwater Cove of the Buccaniets. [C.D.] 

t I saw some having dxcumference of 8 feet. So seveml of 6 feet. [C.D.] 

X Cactus.—^Not any Palm. [CXD.] 
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great quantities of water. Hence these animals swarm in the 
neighbourhead of the Springs. The average size of the full-grown 
ones is nearly a yard long in its back shell: they are so strong as 
easily to carry me, & too heavy to lift from the ground. In the 
pathway many are travelling to the water & others returning, 
having drunk their fill. The effect is very comical in seeing these 
huge creatures with outstretched neck so deliberately pacing on¬ 
wards. I think they march at tljie rate of 880 yards in an hour; 
perhaps four miles in the 24. When they arrive at the Spring, they 
bury their heads the eyes in the muddy water & greedily 

suck in greut moutlifids, fuite regardless of lookers on. Wherever 
there is water, broard & well beaten roads lead from all sides to it, 
these ^:Xtend for distances of miles. It is by this means that these 
watering places have been discovered by the fishermen. In the 
low dry region there are but few Tortoises: they are replaced by 
infinite numbers of the large yellow herbivorous Lizard, men¬ 
tioned at Albemarle Isd. The burrows of this animal are so very 
numerous that we had difficulty in finding a spot to pitch the 
tents. These lizards live entirely on vegetable productions; berries, 
leaves, for which latter they frequently crawl up the trees, es¬ 
pecially a Mimosa; never drinking water, they like much the 
succulent Cactus, & for a piece of it they will, like dogs, struggle 
[and] seize it from another. Their congeners the “imps of dark¬ 
ness” in like manner live entirely on sea weed. I suspect such 
habits are nearly unique in the Saurian race. 

In all these islands the dry parts reminded me of Fernando 
Noronha; perhaps the affinity is only in the similar circumstances 
of an arid Volcanic soil, a flowering leafless Vegetation in an 
Intertropical region, but without the beauty which generally 
accompanies such a position. 

During our residence of two days at the Hovels, we lived on the 
meat of the Tortoise fried in the transparent Oil, which is procured 
from the fat. The Breast-plate with the meat attached to it, is 
roasted as the Gauchos do the “ Came con cuero ”. It is then very 
good. Young Tortoises make capital soup; otherwise the meat is 
but—to my taste—indifferent food. 

October llth. The May6r-domo took us in his boat to the Salina, 
which is situated about 6 miles down the coast. We crossed a bare 

BD 22 
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& apparently recent stream of Lava which had flowed round an 
ancient but very perfect Crater. At the bottom of this Crater is a 
Lake, which is only 8 or 4 inches deep & lies on layers of pure & 
beautifully Crystallized Salt. The Lake is quite circular & fringed 
with bright green succulent plants; the sides of [the] Crater are 
steep & wooded, so that the whole has rather a pretty appearance. 
A few years since in this quiet spot the crew of a Sealing vessel 
murdered their Captain. We saw the skull lying in the bushes. In 
rocky parts there were great numbers of a peculiar Cactus, whose 
large oval leaves connected together, formed branches rising from 
a cylindrical trunk. In places also a Mimosa was common; the 
shade from its foliage was very refreshing, after being exposed in 
the open wood to the burning Sun. 

October We all were busily employed during these days 

in collecting all sorts of Specimens. The little well from which our 
water was procured was very close to the Beach: a long Swell from 
the Northward having set in, the surf broke over & spoiled the fresh 
water. We should have been distressed if an American Whaler had 
not very kindly given us three casks of water (& made us a present 
of a bucket of Onions). Several times during the Voyage Americans 
have showed themselves at least as obliging, if not more so, than 
any of our Countrymen would have been. Their liberality more¬ 
over has always been offered in the most hearty manner. If their 
prejudices against the English are as strong as ours against the 
Americans, they forget & smother them in an admirable manner.*^ 

The weather during nearly all the time has been cloudless & 
the sun very powerful; if by chance the trade wind fails for an 
hour the heat is very oppressive. During the two last days, the 
Thermometer within the Tents has stood for some hours at 98®. 
In the open air, in the wind & sun, only [at] 86®. The sand was in¬ 
tensely hot, the Thermometer placed in a brown kind immediately 
rose to 187®; & how much higher it would have done I do not 
know: for it was not graduated above this. The black Sand felt far 
hotter, so that in thick boots it was very disagreeable to pass 
over it. 

I7th. In the afternoon the Beagle sent in her boats to take us on 
board. {ISih.) Finishedthesurveyof Albemarle Isd.; the East side 
of the Island is nearly black with recent uncovered Lavas. The 
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main hills must have immense Cauldron like Craters, their height 
is considerable—above 4000 feet: yet from the outline being one 
uniform curve, & the breadth of the mountain great, they do not 
appear lofty. 

October \9th* During the night proceeded to Abingdon Isd; picked 
up Mr Chaffers in the Yawl in the morning & then steered for two 
small Isds which lie 100 miles to the North of the rest of the Group. 
{20th,) After having surveyed these the Ship’s head was put to¬ 
wards Otaheite & we commenced our long passage of 8,200 miles. 

No^wmber } st. We are now travelling steadily onwards at the rate of 
150 or 160 iniltrs a day. The trade wind night & day incessantly 
blows. With studding sails set on each side we pleasantly cross the 
blue ocean. Having now left the gloomy region which extends 
far from the coast of S. America, daily the sun shines brightly in 
the cloudless sky. 

9th, This day we saw the first Island which can be truly said to be¬ 
long to Polynesia. It is called Dog or Doubtful Isd. The latter 
name expressing all which was known about it. As may be seen 
in the Charts, it is an outlier on the East side of the large group of 
the low Isds. This in its structure, however, is not truly one of 
the low Islands. Its surface is raised considerably more than the 
average height from three to four ft.; otherwise [in] its level green 
surface, its apparently circular outline, in the detached rocks, or 
rather those which from the lowness of the sand beaches seem 
detached, there is a peculiar character which may be understood 
by a drawing in Capt. Beechey’s work. The insignificant patch of 
land bears no proportion [to] & seems an intruder on the domain of 
the wide all-powerful ocean. The proximity of this land was shown 
by the great & increased numbers of sea-birds, especially two 
species of Terns. To our great grief, the rainy season appears to 
have commenced; during the last four days, the sky has been very 
gloomy, with thunder, lightning, squalls of wind & heavy rain. 
From the extreme humidity of the Atmosphere the heat is rather 
oppressive. The Thermometer in the Poop cabin remains con¬ 
stantly from 80-88 degrees. The air being thick & misty & the 
night dark, for the first time it has not been thought prudent to 
run on. So that we are now hove to, wasting the precious time till 
daylight comes & shows us the dangers of our course. 


22-2 
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November 18th. By the evening of this day we succeeded in passing 
through the whole of the Archipelago, sometimes called the 
Dangerous or that of the Low Islands, At daylight & Noon we par¬ 
tially ascertained the figure & position of two Islands which are 
not placed in the charts. These & others have a very uninteresting 
appearance; a long brilliantly white beach is capped by a low 
bright line of green vegetation. This stripe on both hands, rapidly 
appears to narrow in the distance & sinks beneath the horizon. The 
width of dry land is very trifling: from the Mast-head it was pos¬ 
sible to see at Noon Island [inland ?] across the smooth lagoon to the 
opposite side. This great lake of water was about 10 miles wide. 

Sunday 15ih. At daylight, Tahiti, an island which must for ever 
remain as classical to the Voyager in the South Sea, was in view. 
At this distance the appearance was not very inviting; the 
luxuriant vegetation of the lower parts was not discernible & the 
centre, as the clouds rolled past, showed the wildest & most pre¬ 
cipitous peaks which can be well imagined. As soon as we got to 
an anchor in Matavai bay, we were surroimded by canoes. This 
was our Sunday but their Monday; if the case had been reversed 
we should not have received a single visit, for the injunction not 
to launch a canoe on the Sabbath is rigidly obeyed. After dinner 
we landed to enjoy all the delights of the first impressions pro¬ 
duced by a new country—& that country the charming Tahiti. 
Crowds of men, women & children were collected on the memor¬ 
able point Venus ready to receive us with laughing merry faces. 
They marshalled us towards the house of Mr Wilson the mis¬ 
sionary of the district, who met us on the road & gave us a very 
friendly reception. (Neither the person or maimers of Mr Wilson 
tend to give any idea of a high or devoted character, but rather 
of a goodnatured quiet trader. I fully believe, however, from all 
which I heard & saw, that this exterior hides a great deal of most 
unpretending excellent merit, del.) After sitting a short time in 
the house we separated to walk about, but returned in the evening 
at tea-time. 

The only ground cultivated or inhabited in this part of the 
Island is a strip of low flat Alluvial soil accumulated at the base 
of the moimtains & protected by the reef of coral, which encircles 
at [a] distance the entire land. The whole of this land is covered 
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by a most beautiful orchard of Tropical plants. In the midst of 
bananas, orange, cocoa-nut & Bread-fruit trees, spots are cleared, 
where Yams, sweet potatoes, sugar cane & pineapples are culti¬ 
vated. Even the brushwood is a fruit tree, namely the guava, 
which from its abundance is noxious as a weed. In Brazil I have 
often admired the contrast of varied beauty in the banana, palm 
& orange trees; here we have in addition the Bread-fruit, con¬ 
spicuous by its large, glossy & deeply digitated leaf. It is ad¬ 
mirable to behold groves of a tree sending forth its branches with 
the force of an oak in England, loaded with large nutritious fruit. 
However little generally the utility explains the delight received 
from any fine prospect, in such cases as this it cannot fail largely 
to enter as an element in the feelings. The little winding paths, 
cool from the surrounding shade, lead to scattered houses. These 
have been too often described, for me to say anything about them; 
they are pleasant, airy abodes, but not quite so clean as I had been 
led to expect. 

In nothing have I been so much pleased as with the inhabitants. 
There is a mildness in the expression of their faces, which at once 
banishes the idea of a savage,—& an intelligence which shows they 
are advancing in civilization. No doubt their dress is incongruous, 
as yet no settled costume having taken the place of the ancient 
one. But even in its present state it is far from being so ridiculous 
as described by travellers of a few years’ standing. Those who can 
afford it, wear a white shirt & sometimes a jacket, with a wrapper 
of coloured cotton round their middles, thus making a short petti¬ 
coat like the Chilipa of the Gaucho. This appears so general with 
the chiefs, that probably it will become the settled fashion. They 
do not, even to the queen, wear shoes or stockings, & only the 
chiefe a straw hat on their heads. The common people when work¬ 
ing, have the whole of the upper part of their bodies uncovered; 
& it is then that a Tahitian is seen to advantage. In my opinion, 
they are the finest men I have ever beheld; very tall, broad- 
shouldered, athletic, with their limbs well-proportioned. It has 
been remaiiied that but little habit makes a darker tint of the 
skin more pleasing & natural to the eye of an Europaean than his 
own color. To see a white man bathing along side a Tahitian, was 
like comparing a plmit bleached by the gardener’s art, to the same 
growing in the open fields. Most of the men are tatooed; the 
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ornaments so gracefully follow the curvature of the body that they 
really have a very elegant & pleasing effect. One common figure 
varying only in its detail, branches somewhat like palm leaves 
(the similarity is not closer than between the capital of a Corinthian 
column & a tuft of Acanthus) from the line of the back bone & 
embraces each side. The simile is a fanciful one, but I thought the 
body of a man was thus ornamented like the trunk of a noble tree 
by a delicate creeper. Many of the older people have their feet 
covered with small figures, placed in order so as to resemble a 
sock. This fashion is however partly gone by & has been suc¬ 
ceeded by others. Here, although each man must for ever abide 
by the whim which reigned in his early days, yet fashion is far 
from immutable. An old man has his age for ever stamped on his 
body & he cannot assume the air of a young dandy. The women 
are also tatooed much in the same manner as the men & very 
commonly on their fingers. An unbecoming fashion in another 
respect is now almost universal; it is cutting the hair, or rather 
shaving it from the upper part of the head in a circular manner 
so as only to leave an outer ring of hair. The Missionaries have 
tried to persuade the people to change this habit, but it is the 
fashion & that is answer enough at Tahiti as well as Paris. I was 
much disappointed in the personal appearance of the women; they 
are far inferior in every respect to the men. The custom of wearing 
a flower in the back of the head or through a small hole in each ear 
is pretty. The flower is generally either white or scarlet & like the 
Camelia Japoniea. The women also wear a sort of crown of woven 
cocoa nut leaves, as a shade to their eyes. They are in greater want 
of some becoming costume even than the men. 

Hospitality is here universal. I entered many of their houses & 
everywhere received a merry pleasant welcome. All the men 
understand a little English; that is they know the names of com¬ 
mon things; with the aid of this & signs, a lame sort of conversa¬ 
tion could be carried on. After thus wandering about each his own 
way we returned to Mr Wilson’s. In going afterwards to the boat 
we were interrupted by a very pretty scene, numbers of children 
were playing on the beach, & had lighted bonfires which illumin¬ 
ated the placid sea & surroimding trees: others in circles were 
singing Tahitian verses; we seated ourselves on the sand & joined 
the circle. The songs were impromptu & I believe relating to our 
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arrival; one little girl sang a line, which the rest took up in parts, 
forming a very pretty chorus; the air was singular & their voices 
melodious. The whole scene made us unequivocally aware that we 
were seated on the shores of an Island in the South Sea. 

{Tuesday, November 17th. del.) This day is reckoned in the log book 
as Tuesday 17th instead of Monday 16th, owing to our so far suc¬ 
cessful chase of the sun. Before breakfast the ship was hemmed in 
by a flotilla of canoes, & when the natives were allowed to come on 
board, 1 suppose the number could not have been less than 200 on 
oiiT decks. It was the opinion of every one, that it would have 
been difficult to have picked out an equal number from any other 
nation who would have given so little trouble. Everybody brought 
something for sale; shells were the main article of trade. The 
Tahitians now fully understand the value of money & prefer it to 
old clothes or other articles. The various coins of English & 
Spanish denomination puzzle the inhabitants & they never seem 
to think the small Silver quite secure until changed into dollars. 
Some of the chiefs have accumulated considerable sums of money; 
one not long since offered 800 dollars for a small vessel & fre¬ 
quently they purchase horses & whale-boats at from 50-100 
dollars. 

After breakfast I went on shore & ascended the slope of the 
nearest part of the mountains to an elevation between two & three 
thousand feet. The form of the land is rather singular & may be 
understood by explaining its hypothetical origin, I believe a 
group of the interior mountains stood as a smaller island in the 
sea & around their steep flanks streams of Lava & beds of sedi¬ 
ment were accumulated in a conical mass under water. This after 
having been raised was cut by numerous profound ravines, which 
all diverge from the common centre; the intervening ridges thus 
belonging to one slope & being flat-topped. Having crossed the 
narrow girt of inhabited land, I followed the line of one of these 
ridges; having on each hand very steep & smooth sided valleys. 
The vegetation is singular, consisting almost exclusively of small 
dwarf fern, mingled higher up with coarse grass. The appearance 
was not very dissimilar from that of some of the hills in North 
Wales; & this so close above the orchard of Tropical plants on the 
coast was very surprising. At the highest point which I reached 
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trees again appeared. The wood here was very pretty; tree ferns 
having replaced the Cocoa Nut. It must not however be supposed 
that these woods at all equalled the forests of Brazil. In an island, 
that vast number of productions which characterize a continent, 
cannot be expected to occur. From this point, there was a good 
view of the distant island of Eimeo, dependant on the same Sove¬ 
reign with Tahiti. On the lofty & broken pinnacles white massive 
clouds were piled, which formed an island in the blue sky, as 
Eimeo itself in the blue ocean. The island is completely encircled 
by a reef, with the exception of one small gateway. At this distance 
a narrow but well defined line of brilliant white, where the waves 
first encountered the wall of coral, was alone visible. Within this 
line was included the smooth glassy water of the lagoon, out of 
which the mountains rose abruptly. The effect was very pleasing 
& might be aptly compared to a framed engraving, where the 
frame represents the breakers, the marginal paper the lagoon, & 
the drawing the Island itself. When I descended in the evening 
from the mountain, a man, whom I had pleased with a trifling 
gift, met me bringing with him hot roasted Bananas, a pineapple 
& Cocoa Nuts, I do not know anything more delicious than the 
milk of a young Cocoa Nut, after walking under a burning sun. 
The pineapples here are also of such excellence, as to be better 
than those reared in England, & this I believe to be the last & 
highest compliment which can be paid to a fruit or indeed any¬ 
thing else. Before going on board I went to Mr Wilson, who inter¬ 
preted to my friend who had paid me so adroit an attention, that 
I wanted him & some one other man to accompany me on a short 
excursion into the mountains. 

November ISth, In the morning I came on shore early bringing with 
me some provisions in a bag & two blankets for myself & servant. 
These were lashed to each end of a pole & thus carried by my 
Tahitian companions. From custom a man will walk a whole day 
with fifty pounds at each end of such a stick. I had before told my 
guides to provide themselves with food & clothing, for the latter 
however they said their skins were sufficient & for the former, that 
there was plenty of food in the mountains. The line of march was 
the valley of Tia-auru, in which the river that enters the sea by 
point Venus flows. This is one of the principal streams in the 
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Island & its source lies at the base of the loftiest mountains which 
attain the height of about 7,000 ft. The whole Island may be con¬ 
sidered as one group of mountains, so that the only way to pene¬ 
trate the interior is to follow up the valleys. Our road at first lay 
through the wood which bordered each side of the river; the 
glimpses of the lofty central peaks, seen up the avenue of the 
valley, with here & there a waving Cocoa Nut tree on one side, 
were extremely picturesque. The valley soon began to narrow & 
the sides to grow higher & more precipitous. After having walked 
for three or four hours, the width of the ravine scarcely exceeded 
that of the bed of the stream; on each hand the walls were nearly 
vertical, yet from the soft nature of the volcanic strata trees & 
a rank vegetation spring from every projecting ledge. These pre¬ 
cipices must have bwn some thousand feet high; the whole formed 
a mountain gorge far more magnificent than an 3 d;hing I had ever 
beheld. Till the midday sun stood vertically over the ravine, the 
air had felt cool & damp, but now it became very sultry. Shaded 
by a ledge of rock, beneath a fagade of columnar Lava, we ate our 
dinner. My guide before this had procured a dish of small fish & 
fresh-water prawns. They carried with them a small net stretched 
on a hoop; where the water was deep in eddies, they dived and 
like otters by their eyesight followed the fish into holes & comers 
& thus secured them. The Tahitians have the dexterity of Am¬ 
phibious animals in the water; an anecdote mentioned by Ellis 
shows how much at home they feel in that element. When a horse 
was landing for Pomarre in 1817, the slings broke, & it fell into 
the water; immediately the natives jumped overboard & by their 
crys & vain efforts at assistance, almost drowned the animal. As 
soon as it reached the shore, the whole population took to flight 
& tried to hide themselves from the man-carrying pig, as they 
christened the horse. 

A little higher up, the river divided itself into three little streams; 
the two Northern ones were impracticable from a succession of 
waterfalls, which descended from the jagged summit of the highest 
moimtain ; the other to all appearance was equally inaccessible, 
but we managed to ascend in that direction by the most extra¬ 
ordinary road which I ever beheld. The sides of the valley were 
here quite precipitous, but as generally happens small ledges pro¬ 
jected, which were thickly covered % wild bananas, liliaceous 
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plants & other luxuriant productions of the Tropics. The Tahitians 
by climbing amongst these ledges hunting for fruit, had discovered 
a track by which the whole precipice could be scaled. The first 
leaving the bottom of the valley was very dangerous; a face of 
naked rock had to be passed by the aid of ropes which we brought 
with us. How any person discovered that this formidable spot 
was the only point where the side of the mountain could be at¬ 
tempted, I cannot imagine. We then cautiously followed one of 
the ledges, till we came to the stream already alluded to. This 
ledge formed a flat spot, above which a beautiful cascade of some 
hundred ft, poured down its waters, & beneath it another high one 
emptied them into the main stream. From this cool shady recess 
we made a circuit to avoid the overhanging cascade. As before we 
followed little projecting ledges, the apparent danger being partly 
hidden by the thickness of the vegetation. In passing from one 
ledge to another there was a vertical wall of rock: one of the 
Tahitians, a fine active man, placed the trunk of a tree against 
this, swarmed up it & then by the aid of crevices reached the 
summit. He fixed the ropes to a projecting point & lowered them 
for us & then hauled up the dog & luggage. Beneath the ledge on 
which the dead tree was reared the precipice must have been five 
or six hundred feet deep; if the abyss had not been partly con¬ 
cealed by the overhanging ferns & lilies, my head would have 
turned giddy & nothing should have induced me to have at¬ 
tempted it. We continued to ascend, sometimes by ledges, & some¬ 
times by knife edged ridges, having on each hand profound ravines. 
In the Cordilleras I have seen mountains on a far greater scale, 
but for abruptness no part was at all comparable to this. In the 
evening we reached a flat little spot on the banks of the same 
stream which I have mentioned as descending by a chain of 
beautiful waterfalls. Here we bivouacked for the night. On each 
side of the ravine there were great beds of the Feyh or mountain 
Banana, covered with ripe fruit. Many of these plants grew to a 
height from twenty to twenty-five feet high & from three to four 
in circumference. By the aid of strips of bark for twine, the stems 
of the bamboos & the large leaf of the banana, the Tahitians in a 
few minutes built an excellent house; & with the withered leaves 
made a soft bed. They then proceeded to make a fire & cook oiu* 
evening meal. A light was procured by rubbing a blunt pointed 
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stick in a groove, as if with the intention of deepening it, until by 
friction the dust became ignited. A peculiarly white & very light 
wood is alone used for this purpose;^ it is the same which serves 
for poles to carry any burthen & for the floating out-rigger to 
steady the canoe. The fire was produced in a few seconds; to a 
person, however, who does not understand the art, it requires the 
greatest exertion, as I found before I at last to my great pride suc¬ 
ceeded in igniting the dust. The Gaucho in the Pampas uses a dif¬ 
ferent method; taking an elastic stick of about eighteen inches 
long, he presses one end on his breast & the other pointed one in 
a hole in a piece of wood, & then rapidly turns the curved part, like 
a carpenter does a Centre-bit. The Tahitians having made a small 
fire of sticks, placed a score of stones about the size of a cricket 
ball on the burning wood. In about ten minutes’ time, the sticks 
were consumed & the stones hot. They had previously folded up 
in small parcels made of leaves, pieces of beef, fish, ripe & imripe 
Bananas, & the tops of the wild Arum. These green parcels were 
laid in a layer between two of the hot stones & the whole then 
covered up by earth, so that no smoke or steam escaped. In about 
a quarter of an hour, the whole was most deliciously cooked; the 
choice green parcels were laid on a cloth of Banana leaves; with 
a Cocoa nut shell we drank the cool water of the running stream 
& thus enjoyed our rustic meal. 

I could not look on the surrounding plants without wonder. On 
every side were forests of Banana; the fruit which served for food 
in many ways, lay in heaps decaying on the ground. In front of 
us there was an extensive brake of wild Sugar Cane. The banks of 
the stream were shaded by the dark green knotted stem of the 
Ava, so famous in former days for its powerful intoxicating effects; 
I chewed a piece & found that it had an acrid & unpleasant taste, 
which would induce any one at once to pronounce it poisonous. 
Thanks be to the Missionaries this plant now thrives in these deep 
ravines innocuous to every one. In the close neighbourhood I saw 
the wild Arum, the roots of which when well baked are good to 
eat & the young leaves better than spinach. There was the wild 
Yam & a liliaceous plant called Ti, which grows in abundance, & 
has a soft brown root in shape & size like a huge log of wood. This 
served us for desert^ for it is as sweet as treacle & with a pleasant 
taste. There were moreover several other wild fruits & useful 
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vegetables. The little stream, besides its cool water, produced also 
eels & cray-fish. I did indeed admire this scene, when I compared 
it with an uncultivated one in the temperate zone. I felt the force 
of the observation that man, at least savage man, with his reason¬ 
ing powers only partly developed, is the child of the Tropics. 
(One cannot however say that one is more natural than the other; 
if an animal exerts its instinct to procure food, the law of Nature 
clearly points out that man should exert his reason & cultivate 
the ground, del.) 

As the evening drew to a close, I strolled alongside of the stream, 
beneath the gloomy shade of the Bananas. My walk was soon 
brought to a close by coming to a Waterfall of two or three 
hundred feet high; & again above this was another. I mention all 
these waterfalls in this one brook, to give an idea of the general 
inclination of the land. In the little recess, where the water fell, 
it did not appear that a breath of wind ever entered. The leaves 
of the Banana, damp with spray, showed one unbroken edge, 
instead of as commonly happens, being split into a thousand 
shreds. Suspended, as it were, on the side of the mountain, there 
were glimpses into the depth of the neighbouring valleys; & the 
highest pinnacles of the central mountains towering up within 
sixty degrees of the Zenith, hid half the evening sky. Thus seated, 
it was a sublime spectacle to watch the shades of night gradually 
obscuring the highest points. Before we laid ourselves down to 
sleep, the elder Tahitian fell on his knees & with closed eyes re¬ 
peated a long prayer in his native tongue. He prayed as a 
Christian should do, with fitting reverence, & without fear of 
ridicule or ostentation of piety. In a like manner, neither of the 
men would taste food without sa 3 dng before hand a short grace. 
Those Travellers who hint that a Tahitian prays only when the 
eyes of the missionary are fixed on him, should have slept with us 
that night on the mountain side. Rigidly to scrutinize how far a 
man, bom under idolatry, imderstands the full motive & effect of 
prayer, does not appear to me a very charitable employment. 
During the night it rained very heavily, but the good thatch of 
Banana leaves kept us dry. 

November 19ffc. At Daylight, after their morning prayer, my friends 
prepared an excellent breaJcfast in the same manner as in the even- 
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ing. They themselves certainly partook of it largely; indeed I never 
saw any men eat anything nearly so much in quantity. They did 
not, however, overeat themselves, that is, their activity was any¬ 
thing but impaired. I should suppose such capacious stomachs must 
be the result of a large part of their diet consisting of fruits & vege¬ 
tables which do not contain in a given bulk very much nutriment. 
Unwittingly I was the means of my companions breaking one of 
their own laws & resolutions.—I took with me a flask of spirits, 
which they could not resolve to refuse, but as often as they drank 
a little, they put their fingers before their mouths & uttered the 
word Missionary About two years ago, although the use of the 
Ava was prevented, drankedness from the introduction of spirits 
became very prevalent. The Missionaries prevailed on a few good 
men, who saw their country rapidly going to ruin, to join with 
them in a Temperance Society. From good sense & shame all the 
chiefs & Queen were thus at last united. Immediately a law was 
passed that no spirits should be allowed to be introduced into the 
island, & that he who sold & he who bought the forbidden article 
should be punished by a fine. With remarkable justice a certain 
period was allowed for stock in hand to be sold before the law 
came into effect. On that day a general search was made in which 
even the houses of the Missionaries were not exempted, & all the 
Ava (as the natives call ardent spirits) was poured out on the 
ground. When one reflects on the effect of intemperance on the 
aboriginals of the two Americas, I think it will be acknowledged 
that every well wisher of Tahiti owes no common debt of gratitude 
to the Missionaries. 

After breakfast we proceeded on our journey: as my object was 
merely to see a little of the interior scenery, we returned by an¬ 
other track, which descended into the main valley lower down. 
For some distance we wound along the side of the mountain which 
formed the valley; the track was extraordinarily intricate; in the 
less precipitous parts it passed through very extensive groves of 
the wild Banana. The Tahitians with their naked tattooed bodies, 
their heads ornamented with flowers, & seen in the dark shade of 
the woods, would have formed a fine picture of Man inhabiting 
some primeval forest. In our descent we followed the line of 
ridges; these were exceedingly narrow, & for considerable lengths 
steep as the inclination of a ladder, but all clothed by Vegetation. 
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The extreme care necessary in poising each step, rendered the 
walking fatiguing. I am not weary of expressing my astonishment 
at these ravines & precipices. The moimtains may be almost de¬ 
scribed as merely rent by so many crevices. When viewing the 
surrounding country from the knife edged ridges, the point of 
support was so small, that the effect was nearly the same as 
would, I imagine, be observed from a balloon. In this descent we 
only had need of using the ropes once, at the point where we 
entered the main valley. Proceeding downwards we slept under 
the same ledge of rocks where we had before dined. The night 
was fine but from the depth and narrowness of the gorge, pro¬ 
foundly dark. Before actually seeing this country, I had difficulty 
in understanding two facts mentioned by Ellis. Namely, that 
after the murderous battles, the survivors on the conquered side 
retired into the mountains, where a handful of men could resist 
a multitude. Certainly half a dozen men at the spot where the 
Indians reared the old tree, could easily have repelled thousands. 
Secondly that after the introduction of Christianity, there were 
wild men who lived in the mountains, & whose retreats were un¬ 
known to the more civilized inhabitants. 

November 20th. In the morning we started by times & reached 
Matavai by Noon. On the road we met a large party of noble ath¬ 
letic men going for the wild Bananas. I found the Ship, on account 
of difficulty in watering, had moved four miles to the harbor of 
Papawa, to which place I immediately walked. This is a very pretty 
spot; the cove is so surrounded by reefs that the water is smooth 
as in a lake. The cultivated ground, with all its beautiful produc¬ 
tions & the cottages, reach close down to the water’s edge. 

2l8U The Beagle returned to her old quarters at Matavai. In the 
evening I took a pleasant ramble on shore. 

Simday 22nd. The harbor of Papiete, which may be considered as 
the capital of the Island, is about seven miles distant from 
Matavai, to which the Beagle had returned. The Queen resides 
there, it is the seat of Government & chief resort of shipping. 
Capt. FitzRoy took a party there in the morning to hear divine 
service in the Tahitian language & afterwards in our owm Mr 
Pritchard, the leading Missionary in the Island, performed service. 
(Mr Pritchard was regularly educated in the mission college; he 
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appears a sensible agreeable gentleman & good man. I have 
already mentioned with respect Mr Wilson. The third Missionary 
whom we have seen is Mr Nott, who has resided 40 years on the 
Island. His occupations are chiefly literary, & has now finished 
his great task of translating the whole bible. He bears universally 
a high & respectable character. The characters of this class of men 
have been so frequently attacked, that I have mentioned my 
opinion on the three, who reside in this vicinity. We met at Mr 
Pritchard’s house three young ladies, daughters of Missionaries, 
who were here on a visit. Their appearance & manners showed 
that they had been properly educated. deL) It was curious to see 
those who could not be distinguished in appearance from our 
countrywomen, speaking the Tahitian language with even greater 
fluency than English. Even the characters of these quiet yoimg 
women have not escaped the bitter attacks of the enemies of the 
Missionaries. Before reaching these islands from the varying ac¬ 
counts I had read, I felt great interest to form from my own eyes 
a judgment of their moral state, although such judgment would 
necessarily be imperfect. The first impression on any subject very 
much depends on one’s previously acquired ideas. Mine were 
drawn from Ellis’ Polynesian Researches, an admirable & most 
interesting work, but naturally looking at everything under a 
favourable point of view; from Beechey, neutral; & Kotzebue, 
strongly adverse. He who compares these three accounts will, 
I think, form a tolerably accurate conception of the present state 
of Tahiti. One of my impressions, which I took from the two last 
authorities, was decidedly incorrect: viz. that the Tahitians had 
become a gloomy race & lived in fear of the Missionaries. Of the 
latter feeling I saw no trace, without indeed fear & respect are 
confounded under one name. Instead of discontent being a com¬ 
mon feeling, it would be difficult in Europe in a crowd, to pick out 
half so many merry, happy faces. The prohibition of the Flute & 
dancing is inveighed against as wrong & foolish. The more than 
Presbyterian manner of keeping the Sabbath is looked on in a 
similar view. I will not pretend to offer any opinion on this sub¬ 
ject against men who have resided as many years as I have days 
in the Island. On the whole it is my opinion that the state of 
morality & religion is highly creditable. There are many who at¬ 
tack even more acrimoniously than Kotzebue, both the Mis- 
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sionaries, their system & the effect produced. Such reasoners 
never compare the present to the former state only twenty years 
before; nor even to that of Europe in this day, but to the high 
standard of Gospel perfection. They expect the Missionaries to 
effect what the very Apostles failed to do. By as much as things 
fall short of this high scale, blame is attached to the Missionaries, 
instead of credit for what has been effected. They forget, or will 
not remember, that human sacrifices, & the power of an idolatrous 
priesthood,—a system of profligacy unparalleled in the world, & 
consequent infanticide as part of that system,—bloody wars, 
where the conquerors spared neither women or children, have 
been abolished; that dishonesty, intemperance & licentiousness 
have been greatly reduced by the introduction of Christianity. 
It is base ingratitude in a Voyager to forget these things; at the 
point of Shipwreck on some unknown coast he will most devoutly 
pray that the lesson of the Missionary may have extended thus 
far. 

In their morality, the virtue of the women is said to be most 
open to exception; but before they are blamed too severely, it will 
be well distinctly to call to mind the scenes described by Capt. 
Cook & Mr Banks, in which the grandmothers & mothers of the 
present race played a part. Those who are most severe, should 
consider how much of the morality in Europe is owing to the 
system early impressed by mothers on their daughters & how 
much in each individual case to the precepts of religion.—^But it 
is useless to argue against such men; I believe that, disappointed 
at not finding the field of licentiousness quite so open as formerly, 
they will not give credit to a morality which they do not wish to 
practice, or to a religion, which they undervalue, if not despise. 

The Tahitian service was a very interesting spectacle. The 
Chapel is a large airy framework of wood; it was filled to excess 
by tidy clean people of all ages & sexes. I was rather disappointed 
in the apparent degree of attention; but I believe my expectations 
were raised too high. Anyhow appearance was quite equal to that 
in a country Church in England. The singing of the hymns was 
decidedly very pretty; the language however from the pulpit, 
although fluently delivered, had not much euphony: a constant 
repetition of sounds like fa, maia mai*\ rendered it 

monotonous. After English service, a party returned on foot to 
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Matavai; it was a pleasant walk either along the sea-beach or 
under the shade of the many beautiful trees. 

I hired a canoe & men to take me on the reef. These canoes are 
from their extreme narrowness comical little boats. They would 
immediately be upset, if it was not for a floating log of very light 
wood joined to the canoe by two long transverse poles. We 
paddled for some time about the reef admiring the pretty branch¬ 
ing Corals. It is my opinion, that besides the avowed ignorance 
concerning the tiny architects of each individual species, little is 
yet known, in spite of the much which has been written, of the 
structure & origin of the Coral Islands & reefs. 

About two years ago a small vessel, under English colors, was 
plundered by the inhabitants of the low Islands, which were then 
under the dominion of the Queen of Tahiti. It is believed they 
were instigated to this act by some indiscreet laws issued by Her 
Majesty. The British Government demanded compensation; this 
was acceded to & a sum nearly equal to 8000 dollars was agreed 
to be paid on the first of last September. The Commodore at Lima 
ordered Capt. FitzRoy to enquire concerning this debt & to de¬ 
mand satisfaction if not paid. Capt. FitzRoy asked for an inter¬ 
view with the Queen. For this purpose a Parliament was held 
where all the principal chiefs of the Island & the Queen were 
assembled. I will not attempt to describe what took place, as so 
interesting an account has been given by Capt. FitzRoy.^® The 
money had not been paid: perhaps the alledged reasons were rather 
equivocating; otherwise I cannot sufficiently express our general 
surprise at the extreme good sense, reasoning powers, modera¬ 
tion, candor & prompt resolution, which were displayed on all 
sides. I believe every one in our party left the meeting with a 
very different opinion of the Tahitians from what he entertained 
when entering. The chiefs & people resolved to subscribe & com¬ 
plete the sum which was wanting. Capt. FitzRoy urged that it 
was hard that their private property should be sacrificed for the 
crimes of distant Islanders. They replied that they were grateful 
for his consideration, but that Pomarre was their queen, & they 
were determined to help her in this her difficulty. This resolution 
& its prompt execution, for a book was opened early the next 
morning, is an uncommon instance of loyalty. After the main 
discussion was ended, several of the chiefs took the opportunity 

as 
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of asking Capt. FitzRoy many intelligent questions concerning 
international customs & laws. These related to the treatment of 
ships & foreigners. On some points, as soon as their decision was 
made, the law was issued verbally on the spot. This Tahitian 
parliament lasted for several hours & when it was over Capt. 
FitzRoy invited the Queen to pay the Beagle a visit. We all dined 
with Mr Pritchard, & after it was dark pulled back to the ship. 

November 25th. Capt. FitzRoy & myself breakfasted with Mr Wilson 
& afterwards the Beagle got under weigh: from light airs we did not 
get into Papiete till the evening. Four boats were sent on shore for 
Her Majesty. The Ship was dressed with flags & the yards manned 
on her coming on board. With her came most of the chiefs: the 
behaviour of all was very proper; they begged for nothing & ap¬ 
peared much gratified by the presents which were given them. 
The Queen is an awkquard large woman, without any beauty, 
gracefulness or dignity of manners. She appears to have only one 
royal attribute, viz. a perfect immoveability of expression (& that 
generally rather a sulky one) under all circumstances.—Sky 
rockets & the Seamen’s songs appeared to give most amusement. 
The Queen remarked that one song, a very noisy comic one, cer¬ 
tainly could not be “Hymeni”. The Royal party did not leave us 
till past midnight: they all appeared well contented with their 
visit. 

26th. Capt. FitzRoy & myself went on shore. The object was to wait 
for a deed signed by the Queen & two principal chiefs, stating how 
much of the required sum was paid & their determination im¬ 
mediately to collect the remainder. (In the course of the day we 
paid two visits to the Queen in her house, which I must need say 
is a most paltry place. In the evening dined with Mr Pritchard, 
whom I regret I had not time to become better ackquainted with, 
& afterwards we went on board the Ship, which was imder weigh 
waiting for us in the offing, del.) In the evening with a gentle land 
breeze a course was steered for New Zealand, & as the Sun set we 
took a farewell look at the mountains of Tahiti, the island to 
which every traveller has offered up his tribute of admiration. 

December 8rd. After several days of light winds, we passed near 
to the island Whytootacke. We here saw a union of the two pre¬ 
vailing kinds of structure united. A hilly irregular mass was sur- 
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rounded by a well defined circle of reefs, which in great part have 
been converted into low narrow strips of land, which as Cook calls 
them are half drowned, consisting merely of sand & Corall rocks 
heaped up on the dead part of a former reef. The inhabitants made 
a smoke to attract our attention. 

December l%ih. In the evening we saw in the distance New Zealand. 
We may now consider ourselves as nearly without the limits of the 
Pacific Ocean. It is necessary to sail over this great sea to under¬ 
stand its immensity. Moving quickly onwards for weeks together, 
we meet with nothing but the same blue profoundly deep ocean. 
Even within the Archipelagoes, the Islands are mere specks, & far 
distant one from the other. Accustomed to look at Maps drawn 
on a small scale, where dots, shading, & names are crowded to¬ 
gether, we do not judge rightly how infinitely small the proportion 
of dry land is to the water of this great sea. The Meridian of the 
Antipodes is likewise passed; every league, thanks to our good 
fortune, which we now travel onwards, is one league nearer to 
England. These Antipodes call to mind old recollections of childish 
doubt & wonder. Even but the other day, I looked forward to 
this airy barrier as a definite point in our voyage homewards; 
now I find it & all such resting places for the imagination, are like 
shadows, which a man moving onwards cannot catch. A gale of 
wind, which lasted for some days, has just lately given us time & 
inclination to measure the future stages in our long voyage of half 
the world, & wish most earnestly for its termination. During the 
night the Ship stood off & on under easy sail; {20th) in the morning 
it was found that a current had carried her 20 miles to Leeward 
of the Bay of Islands. The country is irregular in form & hilly, 
but not high; the whole is scattered over with wood. The coast in 
parts is formed by high reddish cliffs more or less broken down. 
We may compare this coast to that of East T. del Fuego, Chiloe, 
or the Indian territory South of Concepcion, or I do not doubt to 
a score of other places, where no very marked feature occurs. 

21^^. Early in the morning we entered the Bay of Islands, being be¬ 
calmed near the mouth for some hours; we did not reach the 
anchorage till the middle of the day. The coimtry is hilly but with 
a smooth outline; & it is deeply intersected by numerous arms 
extending from the Bay. The surface appears from a distance as 
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if clothed with coarse pasture, but this in truth is nothing but 
fern. On the more distant hills, as well as in patches in some of 
the valleys, there is a good deal of Woodland. The general tint, 
however, of the landscape is not a very bright green, but resembles 
the country a short distance to the Southward of Concepcion in 
Cliili. In several parts of the Bay, close down to the water’s edge, 
little villages of square tidy looking houses were scattered. Three 
Whaling Ships were lying at anchor; but with the exception of 
these & of a few canoes, now & then crossing from one shore to 
the other, an air of extreme quietness reigned over the whole 
district. Only one single canoe came alongside; this & the whole 
scene afforded a remarkable & not very pleasing contrast to our 
joyful boisterous welcome at Tahiti. 

In the afternoon we went on shore to one of the larger groups 
of houses, which yet hardly deserves the title of a village. It’s 
name is Pahia; it is the residence of the Missionaries & with the 
exception of their servants & labourers, there are no native re¬ 
sidents. In the vicinity of the Bay of Islands, the number of 
Englishmen including their families amounts to between two & 
three hundred; all the cottages, many of which are whitewashed, 
& look as I have said very neat, are the property of Englishmen. 
The hovels of the natives are so diminutive & paltry that they can 
scarcely be perceived from any distance. At Pahia it was quite 
pleasing to behold in the platforms before the houses so many 
English flowers; there were roses of several kinds, honeysuckle, 
jessamine, stocks & whole hedges of sweet briar. 

December 22nd, In the morning I went out walking; I soon found that 
the country is very impracticable; the hills are all thickly covered 
by tall fern, together with a low bush which grows like a cypress; & 
very little ground in this neighbourhood has been cleared or culti¬ 
vated. I then tried the sea beach, but proceeding towards either 
hand, my walk was soon stopped short by creeks & deep streams 
of fresh water. The communication between the inhabitants of 
different parts of the Bay, is as in Chiloe almost entirely kept up 
by boats. I was surprised to find that almost every hill which I 
ascended had been at some former time more or less fortified. The 
summits were cut into steps or successive terraces & they had 
frequently been protected by deep trenches. I afterwards ob- 
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served that the principal hills inland, in a like manner, showed an 
artificial outline. These are the Pas, so frequently mentioned by 
Capt. Cook undar the name of “hippah”; the difference being 
owing to the prefixed article. That the Pas had formerly been used 
was evident from the piles of shells & the pits in which, as I was 
informed, sweet potatoes were kept buried as reserved provisions. 
As there was no water on these hills, the defenders could never 
have anticipated a long siege, but only a hurried attack for 
plunder, under which circumstances the successive terraces would 
afford good protection. The general introduction of fire-arms has 
cliangcd the whole system of warfare: an exposed situation on the 
summit of a hill would now be worse than useless. The Pas in 
consequence is at the present day always built on a level piece of 
ground. It consists of a double stockade of thick & tall posts, 
placed in a zigzag line so that every part can be flanked. Within 
the stockade a mound of earth is thrown up, behind which the 
defenders can rest in safety, or use their fire-arms over the top. 
On the level of the ground, little archways sometimes pass through 
this breastwork, by means of which the defenders can crawl out 
to the stockade to reconnoitre their enemies. The Rev. W. Williams, 
who gave me this account, added that in one Pas he had noticed 
on the inside of the mound of earth, projecting spurs or buttresses: 
on asking the chief the use of these, he replied, that if two or three 
men should be shot, their neighbours would not see their bodies 
& so be discouraged. These Pas are considered by the New Zea¬ 
landers as a very perfect means of defence. The attacking force 
is never so well disciplined as to rush in a body to the stockade, 
cut it down & effect their entry. When a tribe goes to war, the 
chief cannot order one party to go here & another there, but every 
man fights in the manner which best pleases himself, & to indi¬ 
viduals to approach a stockade defended by firearms must appear 
certain death. I should think in no part of the world a more war¬ 
like race of inhabitants could be found than the New Zealanders. 
Their conduct in first seeing a Ship as described by Capt. Cook, 
strongly illustrates this. The act of throwing volleys of stones at 
so great & novel an object as a ship & their defiance of ‘‘come on 
shore & we will kill & eat you all” shows uncommon boldness. 
This warlike spirit is evident in many of their customs & smallest 
actions. If a New Zealander is struck, although but in joke, the 
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blow must be returned; of this I saw an instance with one of our 
officers. At the present day, from the progressive civilization, there 
is much less warfare. When Europseans first traded here, muskets 
& ammunition far exceeded in value any other article; now they 
are in little request & are indeed often offered for sale. Amongst 
some of the Southern tribes there is, however, yet much hostility; 
I heard a characteristic anecdote of what took place there some 
time ago. A Missionary found a chief & his tribe in full preparation 
for war; their muskets clean & bright & their ammunition ready. 
He reasoned long on the inutility of the war & the little cause 
which had been given; the chief was much shaken in his resolution 
& seemed in doubt. But at length it occurred to him that a barrel 
of his gunpowder was in a bad state & would not keep much 
longer; this was brought forward as an unanswerable argument 
for the necessity of immediately declaring war,—the idea of allow¬ 
ing so much gunpowder to spoil was not tolerable & it settled the 
point. (I should imagine that formerly the different tribes could 
hardly have ever been at peace with each other; but only that 
there were cessations of hostilities, del.) I was told by the Mission¬ 
aries that in the life of Shongi, the chief who visited England, the 
love of War was the one & lasting spring of every action. The 
tribe in which he was a principal chief, had at one time been much 
oppressed by another from the Thames river. A solemn resolution 
was agreed on, that when their boys should grow up into men & 
they should be powerful enough, they would never forget or for¬ 
give these injuries. To fulfil this appears to have been Shongi’s 
chief motive for going to England; when there, it was his sole ob¬ 
ject; presents were only valued which could be converted into 
arms; of the arts, those alone were interesting which were con¬ 
cerned with the manufactory of arms. When at Sydney, Shongi 
by a strange coincidence, met at the house of Mr Marsden the 
hostile chief of the Thames:—^their conduct was civil to each other. 
But Shongi told him that when again in New Zealand he would 
never cease to carry war into his country. The challenge was 
accepted; & Shongi on his return fulfilled the threat to the utmost 
letter; the tribe on the Thames river was utterly overthrown, & 
the chief, to whom the challenge had been given, was himself 
killed. Shongi, although concealing such deep feelkigs of hatred 
& revenge, is described to have been a goodnatured sort of person. 
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In the evening of this day I went with Capt. FitzRoy & Mr 
Baker, one of the Missionaries, to pay a visit to Kororarika. This 
is the largest village & will one day no doubt increase into the 
chief town. Besides a considerable native population there are 
many English residents. These latter are of the most worthless 
character; & amongst them are many run away convicts from New 
South Wales. There are many spirit shops, & the whole population 
is addicted to drunkenness & all kinds of vice. As this is the 
capital, a person would be inclined to form his opinion of the New 
Zealanders from what he here saw; but in this case his estimate 
of their character would be too low. This little village is the very 
strong’hold of vice; although many tribes, in other parts, have 
embraced Christianity, here the greater part <are> yet remain in 
Heathenism. In such places the Missionaries are held in little 
esteem; but they complain far more of the conduct of their 
countrymen than of the natives. It is strange, but I here heard 
these worthy men say that the only protection which they need 
& on which they rely is from the native Chiefs against Englishmen! 

We wandered about the village & saw & conversed with many 
of the people, both men, women & children. Looking at the New 
Zealander, one naturally compares him with the Tahitian; both 
belonging to the same family of mankind. The comparison, how¬ 
ever, tells heavily against the New Zealander. He may perhaps be 
superior in energy, but in every other respect his character is of 
a much lower order. One glance at their respective expressions, 
brings conviction to the mind that one is a savage, the other a 
civilized man. It would be vain to seek in the whole of New Zea¬ 
land a person with the face & mien of the old Tahitian chief 
Utamme. No doubt the extraordinary manner in which tattooing 
is here practised gives a disagreeable expression to their counte¬ 
nances. The complicated but symmetrical figures, covering the 
whole face, puzzle & mislead an unaccustomed eye; it is moreover 
probable that the deep incisions, by destroying the play of the 
superficial muscles, would give an air of rigid inflexibility. But 
besides all this, there is a twinkling in the eye which cannot in¬ 
dicate anything but cunning & ferocity. Their figures are tall & 
bulky, but in elegance are not comparable with those of the work¬ 
ing classes in Tahiti; this I believe was the opinion of all on board, 
though we had expected otherwise from having read Mr Earle’s 
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work. Both their persons & houses are filthily dirty & offensive; 
the idea of washing either their persons or clothes never seems to 
have entered their heads. I saw a chief, who was wearing [a] shirt 
black & matted with filth; when asked how it came to be so dirty, 
he replied with surprise “Do not you see it is an old one? ” Some 
of the men have shirts, but the common dress is one or two large 
blankets generally black with dirt, which are thrown over their 
shoulders in a very inconvenient & awkward fashion. A few of the 
principal chiefs have decent suits of English clothes, but these are 
only worn on great occasions. Considering the number of foreigners 
residing in New Zealand & the amount of commerce carried on 
there, the state of government of the country is most remarkable. 
It is, however, incorrect to use the term government, where abso¬ 
lutely no such thing exists. The land is divided by well determined 
boundaries between the various tribes, which are totally inde¬ 
pendent of each other. The individuals in each tribe consist of free 
men, & slaves taken in war; the land is common to all the free¬ 
born, that is each may occupy & till any part that is vacant. In a 
sale therefore of land, every such person must receive part pay¬ 
ment. Amongst the free men, there will always be some one, who 
from riches, from talents, or from descent from some noted cha¬ 
racter, will take the lead & in this respect he may be considered 
as the chief. But if the united tribe should be asked who was their 
chief, no one would be acknowledged. Without doubt in many 
cases the individuals thus obtain great influence, but as far as I 
understand their power is not legitimate. Even the authority of 
a master over his slave, or parent over his children, appears to be 
regulated by no kind of ordinary custom. Proper laws are of course 
quite unknown; certain lines of action are generally considered 
right & others wrong. If such customs are infringed upon, the 
injured person, or his tribe if they have power, seek retribution; if 
not they treasure up the recollection of it, till the day of revenge 
arrives. If the state in which the Fuegians live should be fixed on 
as zero in the scale of government, I am afraid New Zealand would 
rank but a few degrees higher, while Tahiti, even as when first dis¬ 
covered, would occupy a respectable position. (Continuing our 
ramble about the village, Mr Baker took us to see a chapel which 
was building. I presmne the Missionaries have fixed on this spot 
where there are so few Christians, in order to attack vice in her 
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very Citadel; certainly at present the old adage is true “ the nearer 
the Church the further from Heaven”. Altogether the village of 
Kororarika is a disgusting scene; & I am glad it is not necessary 
to take this as a specimen of New Zealand, del.) 

December 28 rd. At a place called Waimate, about fifteen miles from 
the Bay of Islands & midway between the Eastern & Western coasts, 
the Missionaries have purchased some land for agricultural pur¬ 
poses. I had been introduced to the Rev. W. Williams, who, upon 
my expressing a wish ^ invited me to pay him a visit there. Mr Busby, 
the British Resident, offeied to take me in his boat up a creek, 
w'here I should see a pretty waterfall & which would also shorten 
my walk. He likewise procured for me a guide: upon asking a 
neighbouring chief to recommend a man, the chief himself offered 
to go; but his ignorance of the value of money was so complete, 
that he at first asked how many pounds I would give him, but 
afterwards was well contented with two dollars. When I showed 
the chief a very small bundle which I wanted carried, it became 
absolutely necessary to take a slave for that purpose;—such feel¬ 
ings are beginning to wear away, but formerly a leading man 
would have died sooner than undergone the indignity of carrying 
the smallest burthen.—^My companion was a light active man, 
dressed in a dirty blanket, & with his face completely tattooed; 
he had formerly been a great warrior. He appeared to be on very 
cordial terms with Mr Busby; but at various times they had 
quarrelled violently. Mr Busby remarked that a little quiet irony 
would frequently silence one of these natives in his most blustering 
moments. This chief has come & harangued Mr Busby in a 
hectoring manner, saying, “A great chief, a great man, a friend 
of mine, has come to pay me a visit, you must give him something 
to eat, some fine presents &c.” Mr Busby has allowed him to 
finish his discourse & then has quietly replied by some such 
answer as “What else shall your slave do for you?” The man 
would then instantly with a very comical expression cease his 
braggadocio. 

Some time ago Mr Busby suffered a far more serious attack; a 
chief & a party of men tried to break into his house in the middle 
of the night, & not finding this so easy, commenced a brisk firing 
with their muskets. Mr Busby was slightly wounded, but the 
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party was at length driven away. Shortly afterwards it was dis¬ 
covered who was the aggressor, & a general meeting of the chiefs 
was convened to consider the case. It -was considered by the New 
Zealanders as very atrocious, in as much as it was a night attack, 
& that Mrs Busby was lying ill in the house after her confinement: 
this circumstance, much to their honour, being considered in all 
cases as a protection. The chiefs agreed to confiscate the land to 
the King of England. The whole proceeding, however, in thus 
trying & punishing a chief was entirely without precedent. The 
aggressor moreover lost caste in the estimation of his equals; & 
this was considered by the British as of more consequence than 
the confiscation. 

As the boat was shoving off, a second chief stepped in her, who 
only wanted the amusement of the passage up & down the creek. 
I never saw a more horrid & ferocious expression than this man 
had: it immediately struck me I had seen his likeness; it will be 
foimd in Retzch’s outlines of Schiller’s ballad,®® where two men 
are pushing Robert into the burning iron furnace; it is the man 
who has his arm on Robert’s breast. Physiognomy here spoke the 
truth; this chief had been a notorious murderer & was to boot an 
arrant coward. At the point where the boat landed, Mr Busby 
accompanied me a few hundred yards on the road; I could not 
help admiring the cool impudence of the hoary old villain, whom 
we left lying in the boat, when he shouted to Mr Busby, “ Do not 
you stay long, I shall be tired of waiting here ”. 

We now commenced our walk; the road lay along a well beaten 
path, bordered on each side by the tall fern which covers the 
whole country. After travelling some miles, we came to a little 
country village, where a few hovels were collected together & some 
patches of ground cultivated for potato crops. The introduction 
of the potato has been of the most essential benefit to the island; it 
is now much more used than any native vegetable. New Zealand 
is favoured by one great natural advantage, namely, that the 
inhabitants can never perish from famine. The whole cotmtry 
abounds with fern, & the roots of this, if not very palatable, yet 
contain much nutriment. A native can always subsist on them & 
on the shell fish, which is very abimdant on all parts of the sea 
shore. The villages are chiefly conspicuous by the platforms which 
are raised on four posts, ten or twelve feet above the ground & on 
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which the produce of the fields is kept secure from all accidents. 
On coming near to one of the huts, I was much amused by seeing 
in due form the ceremony of rubbing, or as it would be more 
properly called, pressing noses. The women on our first approach 
began uttering something in a most dolorous plaintive voice, they 
then squatted themselves down & held up their faces; my com¬ 
panions standing over them placed the bridges of their own noses 
at right angles to theirs, & commenced pressing; this lasted rather 
longer than a cordial shake of the hand would with us; as we vary 
the force of the grasp of the hand in shaking, so do they in pres¬ 
sing. During the process they utter comfortable little grunts, 
very much in the same manner as two pigs do when rubbing 
against each other. I noticed that the slave would press noses 
with any one he met, indifferently either before or after his master, 
the Chief, Although amongst savages the chief has absolute power 
of life & death over his slave, yet there is generally an entire 
absence of ceremony between them. Mr Burchell has remarked 
the same thing in Southern Africa with the rude Bachapins. 
Where civilization has arrived at a certmn point, as among the 
Tahitians, complex formalities are soon instituted between the 
different grades of life. For instance in the above island every one 
was formerly obliged to imcover themselves as low as the waist 
in presence of the king. 

The ceremony of pressing noses having been completed with all 
present, we seated ourselves in a circle in the front of one of the 
houses & rested there half an hour. All the native hovels which 
I have seen, have nearly the same form & dimensions & all agree 
in being filthily dirty. They resemble a cow shed with one end 
open; but having a partition a little way within, with a square 
hole in it, which cuts off a part & makes a small gloomy chamber. 
When the weather is cold the inhabitants sleep there & likewise 
keep all their property. They eat, however, & pass their time in 
the open part in front. 

My guides having finished their pipes, we continued our walk. 
The path led through the same undulating country, the whole 
uniformly clothed as before with fern. On our right hand we had 
a serpentine river, the banks of which were fringed with trees & 
here & there on the hill sides there were clumps of wood. The 
whole scene, in spite of its green color, bore rather a desolate 
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aspect. The sight of so much fern impresses the mind with an idea 
of useless sterility; this, however, is not the case, for wherever the 
fern grows thick & breast high, the land by tillage becomes pro¬ 
ductive. I have heard it asserted, & I think with much prob¬ 
ability, that all this extensive open country was once covered by 
forests, & that it had been cleared ages past by the aid of fire. It 
is said that frequently by digging in the barest spots, lumps of 
that kind of resin, which flows from the Kauri pine, are found. 
The natives had an evident motive in thus clearing the country, 
for in such parts the fern, formerly so staple an article of food, 
best flourishes. The almost entire absence of associated grasses 
which forms so remarkable a feature in the vegetation of this 
Island, may perhaps be accounted for, by the open parts being the 
work of man, while Nature had designed the country for forest 
land.®^ The soil is volcanic, in several parts we passed over slaggy 
and vesicular lavas, & the form of a crater was clearly to be dis¬ 
tinguished in several of the neighbouring hills. Although the 
scenery is nowhere beautiful, & only occasionally pretty, I en¬ 
joyed my walk; I should have enjoyed it more, if my companion 
the chief had not possessed extraordinary conversational powers. 
I only knew three words, good, bad, & yes: with these I answered 
ail his remarks, without of course having understood one word he 
said. This was quite sufficient. I was a good listener,—^an agree¬ 
able person,—& he never ceased talking to me. 

At length we reached Waimate; after having passed over so many 
miles of an uninhabited useless country, the sudden appearance 
of an English farm house & its well dressed fields, placed there as 
if by an enchanter’s wand, was exceedingly pleasing. Mr Williams 
not being at home, I received in Mr Davies’ house a cordial & 
pleasant welcome. After drinking tea with his family party, we 
took a stroll about the farm. At Waimate there are three large 
houses, where the Missionary gentlemen, M[ess]rs; Williams, Davies 
& Clarke, reside; near to these are the huts of the native labourers. 
On an adjoining slope fine crops of barley & wheat in full ear, & 
others of potatoes & of clover, were standing; but I cannot attempt 
to describe all I saw; there were large gardens, with every fruit 
& vegetable which England produces, & many belonging to a 
warmer dime. 1 may instance asparagus, kidney beans, cu¬ 
cumbers, rhubarb, ap^es & pears, figs, peaches, apricots, grapes, 
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olives, gooseberries, currants, hops, gorse for fences, & English 
oaks I & many different kinds of flowers. Around the farm yard 
were stables, a threshing bam with its winnowing machine, a 
blacksmith’s forge, & on the ground, ploughshares & other tools; 
in the middle was that happy mixture of pigs & poultry which 
may be seen so comfortably lying together in every English farm 
yard. At the distance of a few hundred yards, where the water of 
a little rill has been dammed up into a pool, a large & substantial 
water-mill had been erected. All this is very surprising when it is 
considered that five years ago, nothing but the fern here flourished. 
Moreover native workmanship, taught by the Missionaries, has 
effected this change:—^the lesson of the Missionary is the en¬ 
chanter’s wand. The house has been built, the windows framed, 
the fields ploughed, even the trees grafted by the New Zealander. 
At the mill a New Zealander may be seen powdered white with 
flour, like his brother miller in England. When I looked at this 
whole scene I thought it admirable. It was not that England was 
vividly brought before my mind; yet as the evening drew to a 
close, the domestic sounds, the fields of corn, the distant country, 
with its trees, now appearing like pasture land, all might well be 
mistaken for such. Nor was it the triumphant feeling at seeing 
what Englishmen could effect: but a thing of far more conse¬ 
quence; the object for which this labor had been bestowed,—^the 
moral effect on the native inhabitant of New Zealand. 

The whole Missionary system appears to me very different from 
that of Tahiti; much more attention is there paid to religious in¬ 
struction & to the direct improvement of their minds; here more 
to the arts of civilization. I do not doubt in both cases the same 
object is in view: judging from the success alone I should rather 
lean to the Tahiti side; probably however each system is best 
adapted to the country where it is followed. The mind of a 
Tahitian is certainly one of a higher order, & on the other hand 
the New Zealander, not being able to pluck from the tree that 
shades his house the bread-fruit & banana, would naturally turn 
his attention with more readiness to the arts. When comparing 
the state of New Zealand to Tahiti it must always be remembered 
that from the respective forms of government, the Missionaries 
have here to labor at a task many times more difficult. The re¬ 
viewer of Mr Earle’s Travels in the Quarterly Journal, by pointing 
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out a more advantageous line of conduct for the Missionaries, 
evidently considers that too much attention has been paid to re¬ 
ligious instruction in proportion to other subjects. This opinion 
being so very different from the one at which I arrived, any third 
person hearing the two sides would probably conclude that the 
Missionaries had been the best judges & had chosen the right path. 

Several young men were employed about the farm, who had 
been brought up by the Missionaries, having been redeemed by 
them from slavery. They were dressed in a shirt & jacket & had a 
respectable appearance. Judging from one trifling anecdote I 
should think they must be honest; when walking in the fields, a 
young labourer came up to Mr Davies & gave him a knife & 
gimlet, saying he had found them on the road, & did not know to 
whom they belonged! These young men & boys appeared very 
merry & good-humoured; in the evening I saw a party of them 
plajdng at cricket; when I thought of the Austerity of which the 
Missionaries have been accused, I was amused at seeing one of 
their sons taking an active part in the game. A more decided & 
pleasing change was manifest in the young women who acted as 
servants within the houses; their clean tidy & healthy appearance, 
like that of dairy maids in England, formed a wonderful contrast 
with the women of the filthy hovels in Kororarika. The wives of 
the Missionaries tried to persuade them not to be tattooed; but a 
famous operator having arrived from the South they said, “ We 
really must just have a few lines on our lips; else when we grow 
old our lips will shrivel & we shall be so very ugly’’. Tattooing is 
not generally nearly so much practised as formerly; but as it is a 
badge of distinction between the Chief & the Slave, it will not prob¬ 
ably very soon be disused. So soon does any train of ideas become 
habitual, that the Missionaries told me that even in their eyes a 
plain face looks mean & not like that of a New Zealand gentleman. 

Late in the evening I went to Mr Williams* house, where I 
passed the night. I found there a very large party of children, 
collected together for Christmas day, & who were sitting round a 
table at tea. I never saw a nicer or more merry group: & to think 
that this was in the centre of the land of cannibalism, murder & 
all atrocious crimes! The cordiality & the happiness so plainly 
pictured in the faces of the little circle is, I believe, from what I 
could see, equally fdt by the older persons of the Mbsion. 
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December 2Uh, In the morning prayers were read in the native tongue 
to the whole family: after breakfast I rambled about the gardens 
& farm. This was market day when the natives of the surrounding 
hamlets bring their stock of potatoes, Indian corn or pigs, to ex¬ 
change for blankets, tobacco & sometimes (from the persuasions of 
the Missionaries) for soap. Mr Davies’ eldest son who manages a 
farm of Ins own, is the man of business in the market. The children of 
the Missionaries who came whiht young to the Island, understood 
the language better than their parents, & can get anything more 
easily done by the natives. Mr Williams & Mr Davies walked with 
me to part of a neighbouring forest to show me the famous Kam’i 
pine. 1 measured one of these noble trees & found it to be thirty- 
one feet in circumference; there was another close by which I did 
not see, thirty-three, & I have heard of one no less than forty feet. 
The trunks are also very remarkable by their smoothness, cylin¬ 
drical figure, absence of branches, & having nearly the same girth 
for a length from sixty even to ninety feet. The crown of this tree 
where it is irregularly branched is small & out of proportion to the 
trunk; & the foliage is again diminutive as compared to the 
branches. The forest in this part was almost composed of the 
Kauri; amongst which the great ones from the parallelism of their 
sides stood up like gigantic columns of wood. The timber of this 
tree is the most valuable product of the island; besides this, quan¬ 
tities of a resin oozes from the bark, which is collected & sold at 
a penny a pound to the North Americans, but its use is kept 
secret. On the outskirts of the wood I saw plenty of the New Zea¬ 
land hemp plant growing in the swamps; this is the second most 
valuable export. This plant resembles (but not botanically) the 
common iris; the under surface of the leaf is lined by a layer of 
strong silky fibres; the upper green vegetable matter being scraped 
off with a broken shell, the hemp remains in the hand of the 
workwoman. In the forest besides the Kauri there are some fine 
timber trees: I saw numbers of beautiful Tree-Ferns & heard of 
Palms. Some of the New Zealand forests must be impenetrable 
to a very extraordinary degree; Mr Matthews gave me an account 
of one which although only thirty-four miles in width & separating 
two inhabited districts, like the central forest of Chiloe, had never 
been passed. He & another Missionary each with a party of about 
fifty men, undertook to open a road; but it cost them more than 
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a fortnight’s labor 1 In the woods I saw very few birds; with 
respect to animals it is very remarkable that so large an island, 
extending over nearly a thousand miles in latitude, & in many 
parts one hundred & fifty broad, with varied stations, a fine 
climate & land of all heights from 14,000 feet downwards, should 
not possess one indigenous animal with the exception of a small 
rat. It is moreover said that the introduction of the common 
Norway kind has entirely annihilated the New Zealand species in 
the short space of two years, from the Northern extremity of the 
island. In many places I noticed several sorts of weeds which, like 
the rats, I was forced to own as countrymen. A leek, however, 
which has overrun whole districts & will be very troublesome, was 
imported lately as a favour by a French vessel. The common dock 
is widely disseminated & will I am afraid for ever remain a proof 
of the rascality of an Englishman who sold the seeds for those of 
the tobacco plant. 

On returning from our pleasant walk to the houses, I dined with 
Mr Williams; & then a horse being lent me, I returned to the Bay of 
Islands. I took leave of the Missionaries, with thankfulness for their 
kind welcome & with feelings of high respect for their gentleman¬ 
like, useful & upright characters. I think it would be difficult to find 
a body of men better adapted for the high office which they fulfil. 

Christmas day. In a few more days the fourth year of our absence 
from England will be completed. Our first Christmas day was 
spent at Plymouth; the second at St Martin’s Cove near Cape 
Horn; the third at Port Desire in Patagonia; the fourth at anchor 
in the peninsula of Tres Montes; this fifth here, & the next I trust 
in Providence, again in England. 

We attended Divine Service in the Chapel of Pahia; part of the 
Service was read in English & part in the New Zealand language. 
(This appears a clumsy method, for the one half could not fail to 
be tedious to every individual. The number of New Zealanders 
who attended was not large; the singing, although aided by a 
small organ, was inferior to that of Tahiti, del.) As far as I was 
able to understand, the greatest proportion of the population in 
this northern part of the island profess Christianity. It is curious 
that even the religion of those who do not, is altered & is now 
partly Christian, partly Heathen. Moreover, so excellent is the 
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Christian faith, that the outward conduct of the unbelievers is 
said most decidedly to have been improved by its doctrines, which 
are to a certain extent generally known. It is however beyond 
doubt that much immorality still exists; that there are very many 
who would not hesitate to commit the heavy crime of killing a 
slave for a trifling offence; polygamy is still common, indeed, I 
believe general. We did not hear of any recent act of cannibalism, 
but Mr Stokes found on a small Island burnt human bones strewed 
round an old fire-place; these remnants, however, of some quiet 
banquet might have been lying there for several years. Notwith¬ 
standing the above facts it is probable that the moral state of the 
people will rapidly improve. Mr Busby mentioned one pleasing 
anecdote, as a proof of the sincerity of some at least of those who 
profess Christianity;—one of his young men left him, who had 
been accustomed to read prayers to the rest of the servants. Some 
weeks afterwards, happening to pass late in the evening by an 
outhouse, he saw & heard one of his men reading with difficulty 
by the light of the fire, the Bible to the rest; after this the party 
knelt & prayed; in their prayers they mentioned Mr Busby & his 
family & the Missionaries, each separately in his respective dis¬ 
tricts. Mr Busby then went in & told them how glad he was to see 
how they were employed: they replied they had done so ever 
since the first young man had gone & so should continue. 

December 26th, Mr Busby offered to take Mr Sulivan & myself in his 
boat some miles up the river Cowa-Cowa, & then to walk on to the 
village of Waiomio, where there are some curious rocks. Following 
one of the arms of the Bay, we enjoyed a pleasant row, passing 
through pretty scenery till we came to a village beyond which the 
boat could not proceed. The chief & a party of men volunteered to 
walk on with us to Waiomio, a distance only of four miles. This 
chief is at present rather notorious, from having hung one of his 
wives & a slave for adultery. When remonstrated with by one of 
the Missionaries he said he thought he was following the English 
method. Old Shongi who happened to be in England at the time 
of the Queen’s trial, expressed great disapprobation at the whole 
proceedings; he said he had five wives, & he would sooner cut off 
all their heads than suffer so much trouble about one. Leaving 
this village we crossed over to another one seated on a hill side at 
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a little distance. The daughter of the chief of this place who yet 
followed heathen customs, had died five days before. The hovel in 
which she had expired was burnt to the ground; her body being 
enclosed between two small canoes, was placed upright in the 
ground & protected by an enclosure bearing wooden images of 
their gods, & the whole was painted bright red, so as to be con¬ 
spicuous from afar. Her gown was fastened to the coffin, & her 
hair being cut off was cast at its foot. The relatives of the family 
had torn the flesh of their arms, bodies & faces, so as to be 
covered with clotted blood; & the old women looked most filthy, 
disgusting objects. On the following day some of the officers 
visited this place, & again found the women howling & cutting 
themselves. 

We continued our walk & soon reached Waiomio; here there 
are some singular masses of limestone resembling in their forms 
ruined castles. These rocks have long served for burial places, & 
hence are sacred. One of the young men cried out “Let us be 
brave”, & ran on ahead; but when within a hundred yards, the 
whole party stopped short; they allowed us, however, with perfect 
indifference to examine the whole place. At this village we found 
several old men; we rested here some hours, during which time 
there was a long discussion with Mr Busby, concerning the right 
of sale of certain lands. An old man who appeared a perfect 
genealogist, illustrated the successive possessors by bits of 
stick driven in the ground. Before leaving, a little basket full of 
roasted sweet potatoes, was given to each of our party; & we all, 
according to the custom, carried them away to eat on the road. 
I noticed that amongst the women employed in cooking, there was 
one Slave; it must be humiliating to a man thus to be employed 
in what is only considered as woman’s work; in a like manner, 
slaves do not go to war; but this perhaps can hardly be considered 
as a hardship. I heard of one poor wretch, who during hostilities 
ran away to the opposite party; being met by two men he was 
immediately seized; but they not agreeing to whom he should be¬ 
long, each stood over him with a stone hatchet & seemed de¬ 
termined at least that the other should not take him alive. The 
poor man, almost dead with fright, was only saved by the address 
of a chiefs wife. We then enjoyed a pleasant walk back to the 
boat, but did not reach the ship till late in the evening. 
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December 27th-29th. Chiefly employed in writing letters, & in collect¬ 
ing some specimens. {SOth,) In the afternoon we stood out of the 
Bay of Islands on our course to Sydney. I believe we were all glad 
to leave New Zealand; it is not a pleasant place; amongst the natives 
there is absent that charming simplicity which is found at Tahiti; 
& of the English the greater part are the very refuse of Society. 
Neither is the country itself attractive. I look back but to one 
bright spot & that is Waimate with its Christian inhabitants. 

N.B. {February,)^ I must confess that after having visited 
Sydney my admiration of the Missionary establishment is con¬ 
siderably dimiriished; I looked at New Zealand in its position as 
near the Antipodes i)f England, & not as being within a few 
hundred miles of a great & highly civilized Colony. It makes 
much difference to the Beholder, whether he comes from the West 
or the East. 


January 12th, Early in the morning, a light air carried us towards 
the entrance of Port Jackson: instead of beholding a verdant 
country scattered over with fine houses, a straight line of yellowish 
cliff brought to our minds the coast of Patagonia. A solitary light¬ 
house, built of white stone, alone told us we were near to a great 
& populous city. Having entered the harbor, it appeared fine & 
spacious; but the level country, showing on the cliff-formed shores 
bare & horizontal strata of sandstone, was covered by woods of 
thin scrubby trees that bespoke useless sterility. Proceeding 
further inland parts of the country improved; beautiful Villas & 
nice Cottages were here & there scattered along the beach; & in 
the distance large stone houses, two or three stories high, & Wind¬ 
mills standing on the edge of a bank, pointed out to us the neigh- 
bourhead of the Capital of Australian civilization. 

At last we anchored within Sydney Cove®®; we found the little 
basin containing many large ships & surrounded by Warehouses. 
In the evening I walked through the town & returned full of ad¬ 
miration at the whole scene. It is a most magnificent testimony 
to the power of the British nation: here in a less promising country, 
scores of years have effected many times more than centuries in 
South America. My first feeling was to congratulate myself that 
I was born an Englishman. Upon seeing more of the town on 
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other days, perhaps it fell a little in my estimation; but yet it is a 
good town; the streets are regular, broad, clean & kept in excellent 
order; the houses are of a good size & the Shops well furnished. 
It may be faithfully compared to the large suburbs which stretch 
out from London & a few other great towns: but not even near 
London or Birmingham is there an aspect of such rapid growth; 
the number of large houses just finished & others building is truly 
surprising; nevertheless every one complains of the high rents & 
difficulty in procuring a house. In the streets gigs, phaetons & 
carriages with livery servants are driving about; of the latter 
many are extremely well equipped. Coming from S. America, 
where in the towns every man of property is known, no one thing 
surprised me more, than not readily being able to ascertain to 
whom this or that carriage belonged. Many of the older residents 
say that formerly they knew every face in the Colony, but now 
that in a morning’s ride, it is a chance if they know one. Sydney 
has a population of twenty-three thousand, & is as I have said, 
rapidly increasing; it must contain much wealth; it appears a man 
of business can hardly fail to make a large fortune; I saw on all 
sides fine houses, one built by the profits from steam-vessels, an¬ 
other from building, & so on. An auctioneer who was a convict, it 
is said intends to return home & will take with him 100,000 pounds. 
Another who is always driving about in his carriage, has an in¬ 
come so large that scarcely anybody ventures to guess at it; the 
least assigned being fifteen thousand a year. But the two crown¬ 
ing facts are first, that the public revenue has increased 60,000£ 
during this last year, & secondly, that less than an acre of land 
within the town of Sydney sold for 8,000 pounds sterling. (There 
is one advantage which the town enjoys in the number of pleasant 
walks in the Botanic Garden & Government domain; there are no 
fine trees, but the walks wind about the Shrubberies & are to me 
infinitely more pleasing than the formal Alamedas of S. America. 
del) 

I hired a man & two horses to take me to Bathurst, a village 
about one hundred & twenty miles in the interior, & the centre of 
a great pastoral district; by this means I hoped to get a general 
idea of the appearance of the country. In the morning of the 16th 
I set out on my excursion; the first stage took us through Para¬ 
matta. a small coimtry town, but second to Sydney in importance. 
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The roads were excellent & made on the Macadam principle, whin- 
stone being brought from the distance of several miles for this 
purpose; nor had turnpikes been forgotten. The road appeared 
much frequented by all sorts of carriages. I met two Stage 
Coaches. In all these respects there was a most close resemblance 
to England; perhaps the number of Ale-houses was here in excess. 
The Iron gangs, or parties of convicts, who have committed some 
trifling offence in this coimtry, appeared the least like England: 
they were dressed in yellow & grey clothes, & were working in 
irons under liie of sentrys with loaded arms. I believe one 

€hief cause of the < ,ariy prosperity in these Colonies is government 
thus being able by means of forced labour to open at once good 
roads throughout the country. I slept at night at a very com¬ 
fortable Inn at Emu ferry, which is thirty-five miles from Sydney 
& near the ascent of the Blue Mountains. This line of road is the 
most frequented & has longest been inhabited of any in the 
Colony. The whole land is enclosed with high railings, for the 
farmers have not been able to rear hedges. There are many sub 
stantial houses & good cottages scattered about; but although 
considerable pieces of the land are under cultivation, the greater 
part yet remains a»s when first discovered. Making allowances for 
the cleared parts, the country here resembles all that I saw during 
the ten succeeding days. The extreme uniformity in the character 
of the Vegetation, is the most remarkable feature in the landscape 
of the greater part of New S. Wales. Everywhere we have an 
open woodland, the ground being partially covered with a most 
thin pasture. The trees nearly all belong to one family; (the foliage 
is scanty & of a rather peculiar light green tint; it is not periodi¬ 
cally shed, del.) & have the surface of their leaves placed in a 
vertical instead of as in Europe, a nearly horizontal position. This 
fact & their scantiness makes the woods light & shadowless; 
although imder the scorching sun of the summer, this is a loss of 
comfort, it is of importance to the farmer, as it allows grass to 
grow where it otherwise could not. The greater number of the 
trees, with the exception of some of the Blue Gums, do not attain 
a large size, but they grow tall & tolerably straight & stand well 
apart. It is singular that the bark of some kinds annually falls, 
or hangs dead in long shreds, which swing about with the wind; 
& hence the woods appear desolate & untidy. Nowhere is there 
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an appearance of verdure or fertility, but rather that of arid 
sterility:—I cannot imagine a more complete contrast in every 
respect, than the forest of Valdivia or Chiloe, with the woods of 
Australia. Although this country flourishes so remarkably, the ap¬ 
pearance of infertility is to a certain degree real; the soil without 
doubt is good, but there is so great a deficiency in rain & running 
water, that it cannot produce much. The Agricultural crops & in¬ 
deed often those in gardens, are estimated to fail once in three 
years; & it has even thus happened on successive years:—hence 
the Colony cannot supply itself with the bread & vegetables which 
its inhabitants consume. It is essentially pastoral, & chiefly so for 
sheep & not the larger quadrupeds. The alluvial land near Emu 
ferry is some of the best cultivated which I have seen; & certainly 
the scenery on the banks of the Nepean, bounded to the West by 
the Blue Mountains, was pleasing even to the eye of a person 
thinking of England. 

At Sunset by good fortune a party of a score of the Aboriginal 
Blacks passed by, each carrying, in their accustomed manner, a 
bundle of spears & other weapons. By giving a leading young man 
a shilling they were easily detained & they threw their spears for 
my amusement. They were all partly clothed & several could 
speak a little English; their countenances were good-humoured 
& pleasant & they appeared far from such utterly degraded beings 
as usually represented. In their own arts they are admirable; a 
cap being fixed at thirty yards distance, they transfixed it with 
the spear delivered by the throwing stick, with the rapidity of an 
arrow from the bow of a practised Archer; in tracking animals & 
men they show most wonderful sagacity & I heard many of their 
remarks, which manifested considerable acuteness. They will not, 
however, cultivate the ground, or even take the trouble of keeping 
flocks of sheep which have been offered them; or build houses & 
remain stationary. Never-the-less, they appear to me to stand 
some few degrees higher in civilization, or more correctly, a few 
lower in barbarism, than the Fuegians. 

It is very curious thus to see in the midst of a civilized people, 
a set of Armless savages wandering about without knowing 
where they will sleep, & gaining their livelihood by hunting in the 
woods. Their numbers have rapidly decreased; during my whole 
ride with the exception of some boys brought up in the houses. 
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I saw only one other party. These were rather more numerous & 
not so well clothed. I should have mentioned that in addition to 
their state of independence of the Whites, the different tribes go 
to war. In an engagement which took place lately the parties, 
very singularly, chose the centre of the village of Bathurst as the 
place of engagement; the conquered party took refuge in the 
Barracks. The decrease in numbers must be owing to the drinking 
of Spirits, the Europaian diseases, even the milder ones of which 
such as the Measles, are very destructive, & the gradual extinction 
of the wild aniinaH* It is said, that from the wandering life of 
these people, gre^4.t numbers of their children die in very early 
infancy When the difficulty in procuring food is increased, of 
coarse the population must be repressed in a manner almost in¬ 
stantaneous as compared to what takes place in civilized life, where 
the father may add to his labor without destroying his offspring. 

January 1^7th. Early in the morning we passed the Nepean in a ferry 
boat. The river, although at this spot both broad & deep, has a very 
small body of running water. Having crossed a low piece of land 
on the opposite side we reached the slope of the Blue Mountains. 
The ascent is not steep, the road having been cut with much care, 
on the side of the Sandstone cliffs; at no great elevation we come 
to a tolerably level plain, which almost imperceptibly rises to the 
Westward, till at last its height exceeds three thousand feet. By 
the term Blue Mountains, & hearing of their absolute elevation, 
I had expected to see a bold chain crossing the country; instead 
of this a sloping plain presents merely an inconsiderable front to 
the low country. From this first slope, the view of the extensive 
woodland towards the coast was interesting, & the trees grew 
bold & lofty; but when once on the sandstone platform, the 
scenery became exceedingly monotonous. On each side the road 
was bordered by a scrubby wood of small trees of the never-failing 
Eucalyptus family; with the exception of two or three small Inns 
there were no houses or cultivated land. The road was likewise 
solitary: the most frequent object being a bullock-waggon piled 
up with bales of wool. 

In the middle of the day we baited our horses at a little Inn, 
called the Weatherboard. The country here is elevated 2,800 feet 
above the sea. About a mile & a half from this place there is a 
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view exceedingly well worth visiting; following down a little valley 
& its tiny rill of water, an immense gulf is suddenly & without any 
preparation seen through the trees which border the pathway at 
the depth of perhaps 1,500 feet. Walking a few yards farther, one 
stands on the brink of a vast precipice, & below is the grand bay 
or gulf, for I know not what other name to give it, thickly covered 
with forest. The point of view is situated as it were at the head of 
the bay, for the line of cliff diverges away on each side, showing 
headland behind headland, as on a bold Sea coast. These cliffs are 
composed of horizontal strata of whitish Sandstone; & so abso¬ 
lutely vertical are they, that in many places a person standing on 
the edge & throwing a stone can see it strike the trees in the abyss 
below: so imbroken is the line, that it is said to be necessary to go 
round a distance of sixteen miles in order to reach the foot of the 
waterfall made by this little stream. In front & about five miles 
distant another line of cliff extends, thus having the appearance 
of completely encircling the valley; hence the name of Bay is 
justified as applied to this grand amphitheatrical depression. If 
we imagine that a winding harbor with its deep water surrounded 
by bold cliff shores was laid dry, & that a forest sprung up on the 
sandy bottom, we should then have the appearance & structure 
which is here exhibited. The class of view was to me quite novel 
& extremely magnificent. In the evening we reached the Black- 
heath; the Sandstone plateau has here attained the elevation of 
8,411 feet, & is covered as before, with one monotonous wood. 
On the road, there were occasional glimpses of a profound valley, 
of the same character as the one described; but from the steepness 
& depth of its sides, the bottom was scarcely ever to be seen. The 
Blackheath is a very comfortable inn, kept by an old Soldier; it 
reminded me of the small inns in North Wales, I was surprised to 
find that here, at the distance of more than seventy miles from 
Sydney, fifteen beds could be made up for travellers. 

Jatmary I8th, Very early in the morning I walked about three miles 
to see Govett’s Leap; a view of a similar, but even perhaps more 
stupendous character than that of the Weatherboard, So early in 
the day the gulf was filled with a thin blue haze, which, although 
destroying the general effect, added to the apparent depth of the 
forest below, from the country on which we stood. Mr Martens, 
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who was formerly in the Beagle & now resides in Sydney, has 
made striking & beautiful pictures from these two views. 

A short time after leaving the Blackheath, we descended from 
the sandstone platform by the pass of Mount Victoria. To affect 
this pass, an enormous quantity of stone has been cut through; 
the design & its manner of execution would have been worthy of 
a line of road in England, even that of Holyhead. We now entered 
upon a country less ele\ ated bv nearly a thousand feet & con¬ 
sisting of granite: with the change of rock the vegetation im¬ 
proved; the trees were both finer & stood further apart, & the 
)mstura between them was a little greener & more plentiful. At 
Hassan’s walk I ieft the high road & made a short detour to a 
farm called Walerawang, to the superintendent of which I had a 
letter of introduction from the owner in Sydney. Mr Browne had 
the kindness to ask me to stay the ensuing day, which I had much 
pleasure in doing. This place offers an example of one of the large 
farming or rather sheep grazing establishments of the Colony; 
cattle & horses are, however, in this case rather more numerous 
than usual, owing to some of the valleys being swampy & pro¬ 
ducing a coarser pasture. The sheep were 15,000.in number, of 
which the greater part were feeding under the care of different 
shepherds on unoccupied ground, at the distance of more than a 
hundred miles beyond the limits of the Colony. Mr Browne had 
just finished this day, the last of the shearing of seven thousand 
sheep; the rest being sheared in another place. I believe the value 
of the average produce of wool from 15,000 sheep would be more 
than 5,000£ sterling. Two or three flat pieces of ground near the 
house were cleared & cultivated with com, which the harvest men 
were now reaping. No more wheat is sown than sufficient for the 
annual support of the labourers; the general number of assigned 
convict servants being here about forty; but at present there were 
rather more. Although the farm is well stocked with every re¬ 
quisite, there was an apparent absence of comfort; & not even one 
woman resided here. The Sunset of a fine day will generally cast 
an air of happy contentment on any scene; but here at this retired 
farmhouse the brightest tints on the surrounding woods could not 
make me forget that forty hardened profligate men were ceasing 
from their daily labours, like the Slaves from Africa, yet without 
their just claim for compassion. 
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Early on the next morning Mr Archer, the joint superintendent, 
had the kindness to take me out Kangaroo hunting. We continued 
riding the greater part of the day; but had very bad sport, not 
seeing a Kangaroo or even a wild dog. The Grey-hounds pursued 
a Kangaroo Rat into a hollow tree out of which we dragged it: it 
is an animal as big as a rabbit, but with the figure of a Kangaroo. 
A few years since this country abounded with wild animals; now 
the Emu is banished to a long distance & the Kangaroo is become 
scarce; to both, the English Greyhound is utterly destructive; it 
may be long before these animals are altogether exterminated, but 
their doom is fixed. The Natives are always anxious to borrow the 
dogs from the farmhouses; their use, offal when an animal is 
killed, & milk from the cows, are the peace offerings of the Settlers, 
who push further & further inland. The thoughtless Aboriginal, 
blinded by these trifling advantages, is delighted at the approach 
of the White Man, who seems predestined to inherit the country 
of his children. Although having bad sport, we enjoyed a pleasant 
ride. {I9th.) The woodland is generally so open that a person on 
horseback can gallop through it; it is traversed by a few flat 
bottomed valleys, which are green & free from trees; in such spots 
the scenery was like that of a park & pretty. In the whole country 
I scarcely saw a place without the marks of fire; whether these 
had been more or less recent, whether the stumps were more or 
less black, was the greatest change which varied the monotony so 
wearisome to the traveller’s eye. In these woods there are not 
many birds; I saw, however, some large flocks of the white Cockatoo 
feeding in a Com field; & a few most beautiful parrots; crows, like 
our jackdaws, were not uncommon & another bird something like 
the magpie. The English have not been very particular in giving 
names to the productions of Australia; trees of one family (Casu- 
arina) are called Oaks, for no one reason that I can discover with¬ 
out it is that there is no one point of resemblance; animals are 
called tigers & hyenas, simply because they are Carnivorous, & so 
on in many other cases. In the dusk of the evening I took a stroll 
along a chain of ponds, which in this dry country represent the 
course of a river, & had the good fortune to see several of the 
famous Platypus or Ornithorhyncus paradoxicus. They were 
diving & playing about the surface of the water; but showed very 
little of their bodies, so that they might easily have been mistaken 
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for many water rats. Mr Browne shot one; certainly it is a most 
extraordinary animal; the stuffed specimens do not give at all a 
good idea of the recent appearance of the head & beak; the latter 
becoming hard & contracted. 

A little time before this I had been lying on a sunny bank & was 
reflecting on the strange character of the animals of this country 
as compared to the rest of the World. An unbeliever in everything 
beyond his own reason might exclaim, “Surely two distinct 
Creators must have been at work; their object, however, has been 
the same & certainly the end in each case is complete”. Whilst 
thus thinking, I observed the conical pitfall of a Lion-Ant:—a 
fly fell in & immediately disappeared; then came a large but un- 
warj* Ant. His struggles to evscape being very violent, the little 
jets of sand described by Kirby (Vol. i. p. 425) were promptly 
directed against him.—His fate, however, was better than that of 
the fly’s.* Without doubt the predflecious Larva belongs to the 
same genus but to a different species from the Europsean kind.— 
Now what would the Disbeliever say to this? Would any two 
workmen ever hit on so beautiful, so simple, & yet so artificial a 
contrivance? It cannot be thought so. The one hand has surely 
worked throughout the universe. A Geologist perhaps would sug¬ 
gest that the periods of Creation have been distinct & remote the 
one from the other; that the Creator rested in his labor. 

January 20th. A long day’s ride to Bathurst; before joining the high 
road we followed a mere path through the forest; the country with 
the exception of a few squatter’s huts was very solitary, A “ squat¬ 
ter ” is a freed or “ ticket of leave ” man, who builds a hut with bark 
in unoccupied ground, buys or steals a few animals, sells spirits 
without a license, receives stolen goods & so at last becomes rich 
& turns farmer: he is the horror of all his honest neighbours. 
A “crawler” is an assigned convict, who runs away & lives how 
he can by labor or petty theft. The “Bush-Ranger” is an open 
villain, who subsists by highway robbery & plunder; generally he 
is desperate & will sooner be killed than taken alive. In the 
coimtry it is necessary to understand these three names, for they 
are in perpetual use. 

♦ N.B, The pitfall was not above half the size of the one described by 
Kirby. [C.D,] 
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This day we had an instance of the sirocco-like wind of Australia, 
which comes from the parched deserts of the interior. While 
riding I was not fully aware, as always happens, how exceedingly 
high the temperature was. Clouds of dust were travelling in every 
part, & the wind felt like that which has passed over a fire. 
I afterwards heard the thermometer out of doors stood at 119® 
& in a room in a closed house [at] 96®. In the afternoon we came in 
view of the downs of Bathurst. These undulating but nearly level 
plains are very remarkable in this country by being absolutely 
destitute of a single tree: they are only covered by a very thin, 
brown pasture. We rode some miles across this kind of country, 
& then reached the township of Bathurst, seated in [the] middle 
of what may be described as a very broad valley, or narrow plain. 
I had a letter of introduction to the commandant of the troops, 
& with him I staid the ensuing day. Bathurst has a singular & 
not very inviting appearance; groups of small houses, & a few 
large ones, are scattered rather thicldy over two or three miles of 
a bare country which is divided into numerous fields by lines of 
rails. A good many gentlemen live in the neighbourhood & some 
possess very comfortable houses. A hideous little red brick Church 
stands by itself on a hill & there are barracks & government build¬ 
ings. I was told not to form too bad an opinion of the country by 
judging of it on the road side, nor too good a one from Bathurst; 
in this latter respect I did not feel myself in the least danger of 
being prejudiced. It must be confessed that the season had been 
one of great drought, & that the country did not wear a favourable 
aspect; although I understand two or three months ago it was 
incomparably worse. The secret of the rapidly growing prosperity 
of Bathurst is that the pasture, which ap{>ears to the stranger’s 
eye wretched, is for sheep grazing excellent. The town stands on 
the banks of the Macquarie: this is one of the rivers whose waters 
flow into the vast unknown interior. The North & South line of 
watershed which divides the inland streams from those of the 
coast, has an elevation of about 8,000 ft., (Bathurst is 2,200) & 
runs at a distance of about eighty or a hundred miles from the sea¬ 
side. The Macquarie figures in the maps as a respectable river, & 
is the largest of those draining this part of the inland slope: yet 
to my surprise I found it a mere chain of ponds, sqMurated from 
each other by spaces almost dry; generally a little watar does 
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flow, & sometimes there are high & impetuous floods. Very scanty 
as the supply of water is in all this district, it becomes, further in 
the interior, still scarcer. 

The Officers all seemed very weary of this place & I am not sur¬ 
prised at it: it must be to them a place of exile. Last year there 
had been plenty of Quail to shoot, but this year they have not ap¬ 
peared; this resource exhausted, the last tie which bound them 
to existence, seemed on the point of being dissolved. Capt. 
Chetwode had attempted gardening; but to see the poor parched 
herbs was quite h,!:wt-breaking. Yesterday’s hot wind had alone 
cut off many scores of young apples, peaches & grapes. 

January 22nd. I commenced my return, taking a new road called 
Lockyer’s line, in which the country is rather more hilly & pic¬ 
turesque, At noon we baited at a farm house; the owner had only 
come out two years before, but he appeared to be going on very well; 
he had two pretty daughters, who, I suspect, would not remain 
long on his hands. This was a long day’s ride & the house where I 
wished to sleep was some way off the road & not easy to find. I met 
on this, & indeed on all other occasions, a very general & ready 
civility amongst the lower orders; when one considers what they 
are & what they have been, this is rather surprising. The farm where 
I passed the night, was owned by two young Englishmen who had 
only lately come out & were beginning a settler’s life; the total 
want of almost every comfort was not very attractive; but future 
prosperity was certain & not far distant. 

The next day we passed through large tracts of country in 
flames; volumes of smoke sweeping across the road. Before noon 
we joined our former track & ascended Mount Victoria. I slept 
at the Weatherboard, & before dark took another walk to the 
grand Amphitheatre. (24</i.) In the morning I did not feel well, 
& I thought it more prudent not to set out. The ensuing day was 
one of steady drizzling rain; all was still, excepting the dropping 
from the eaves; the horizon of the undulating Woodland was lost 
in thin mist; the air was cold & comfortless—it was a day for 
tedious reflection.— 

26 fft. Escaped from my prison. Having crossed the wearisome 
Sandstone plain, descended to Emu ferry. A few miles further on 
I met Capt. King who took me to his house at Dunheved. I spent 
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a very pleasant afternoon walking about the farm & talking over 
the Natural History of T. del Fuego. 

January 27th. Accompanied by Capt. King rode to Paramatta. Close 
to the town his brother-in-law Mr Mac Arthur lives, & we went 
there to lunch. The house would be considered a very superior one 
even in England. There was a large party, I think about 18 in the 
Dining room. It sounded strange in my ears to hear very nice 
looking young ladies exclaim, “Oh we are Australians & know 
nothing about England ”. In the afternoon I left this most English- 
like house & rode by myself into Sydney. 

2Sth <& 29th, Before we came to the Colony, the things about which 
I felt most interest were, the state of Society amongst the higher 
& Convict classes, & the degree of attraction to emigrate. Of 
course after so very short a visit, one’s opinion is worth little more 
than a conjecture; but it is as difficult not to form some opinion, 
as it is to form a correct judgment. On the whole, from what I 
heard more than from what I saw, I was disappointed in the state 
of Society. The whole community is rancorously divided into 
parties on almost every subject. Amongst those who from their 
station of life, ought to rank with the best, many live in such open 
profligacy, that respectable people cannot associate with them. 
There is much jealousy between the children of the rich emancipist 
& the free settlers; the former being pleased to consider honest 
men as interlopers. The whole population, poor & rich, are bent 
on acquiring wealth; the subject of wool & sheep grazing amongst 
the higher orders is of preponderant interest. The very low ebb of 
literature is strongly marked by the emptiness of the booksellers’ 
shops; these are inferior to the shops of the smaller country towns 
of England. There are some very serious drawbacks to the com¬ 
forts of families, the chief of these is perhaps being surrounded by 
convict servants. How disgusting to be waited on by a man, who 
the day before, was by your representation flogged for some 
trifling misdemeanour? The female servants are of course much 
worse; hence children acquire the use of the vilest expressions, & 
fortunately if not equally vile ideas. (I heard of one instance 
where the dear little innocent must have perfectly astounded its 
mama, del,) On the other hand, the capital of a person will with¬ 
out trouble produce him treble interest as compared to England: 
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& with care he is sure to grow rich. The luxuries of life are in 
abundance, & very little dearer, as most articles of food are 
cheaper, than in England. The climate is splendid & most healthy, 
but to my mind its charms are lost by the uninviting aspect of the 
country. Settlers possess one great advantage in making use of 
their sons, when very young men from sixteen to twenty years of 
age, in taking charge of remote farming stations. This, however, 
must happen at the expence of their boys associating entirely 
with convict servants. 1 am not aware that the tone of Society 
has yet assutned any peculiar character; but with such habits & 
without inteUi^ctwal pursuits, it can hardly fail to deteriorate (& 
become like tliat of the people of the United States. deL). The 
balaiice of my opinion is such, that notlxing but rather severe 
necessity should compel me to emigrate. 

The rapid prosperity of this colony is to me, not understanding 
(Political Economy del,) such subjects, very puzzling. The two 
main exports are Wool & Whale Oil, to both of which productions 
there is a limit. The country is totally unfit for Canals; therefore 
there is a not very distant line beyond ^^hich the land carriage of 
wool will not repay the expence of shearing & tending sheep. The 
pasture everywhere is so thin, that already settlers have pushed 
far into the interior; moreover very far inland the country appears 
to become extremely poor. I have before said agriculture can 
never succeed on a very extended scale. So that, as far as I can 
see, Australia must ultimately depend upon being the centre of 
commerce for the Southern Hemisphere; & perhaps on her future 
Manufactories: from the habitable country extending along the 
coast, & from her English extraction she is sure to be a maritime 
nation: possessing coal, she always has the moving power at hand. 
I formerly imagined that Australia would rise into as grand & 
powerful a country as N. America, now it appears to me, as far as 
I can understand such subjects, that such future power & grandeur 
is very problematical. 

With respect to the state of the convicts I had still fewer oppor¬ 
tunities of judging than on the other points. The first question is, 
whether their state is at all one of punishment; no one will main¬ 
tain that it is a very severe one. But this, I suppose, is of little 
consequence as long as it continues to be an object of dread to 
Criminals at home. The corporeal wants of the convicts are 
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tolerably well supplied; their prospect of future liberty & comfort 
is not distant, & on good conduct, certain. A “ticket of leave”, 
which makes a man, as long as he keeps clear of suspicion as well 
as crime, free within a certain district, is given upon good conduct 
after years proportional to the length of the sentence:—^for life, 
eight years is the time of probation; for seven years, four, &c.— 
Yet, with all this, & overlooking the previous imprisonment & 
wretched passage out, I believe the years of assignment are passed 
with discontent & unhappiness: as an intelligent man remarked 
to me, they know no pleasure beyond sensuality, & in this they 
are not gratified. The enormous bribe which government possesses 
in offering free pardons, & the deep horror of the secluded penal 
settlements, destroy confidence between the convicts & so pre¬ 
vents crime. As to a sense of shame, such a feeling does not appear 
to be known; of this I witnessed some singular proofs. It is a 
curious fact, but I was universally told that the character of the 
convict population is that of arrant cowardice. Although not un- 
frequently some become desperate & quite indifferent of their 
lives, yet that a plan requiring cool or continued courage was 
seldom put into execution. The worse feature in the whole case is, 
that although there exists what may be called a legal reform, or 
that very little which the law can touch is committed, yet that any 
moral reform should take place appears to be quite out of the 
question. I was assured by well informed people, that a man who 
should try to improve, could not while living with the other as¬ 
signed servants;—his life would be one of intolerable misery & 
persecution.—Nor must the contamination of the Convict ships 
& prisons both here & in England be forgotten.—On the whole, 
as a place of punishment, its object is scarcely gained; as a real 
system of reform, it has failed as perhaps would every other plan. 

Janitary SOth. The Beagle made sail for Hobart Town: Capt. King 
& some other people accompanied us a little way out of Harbor. 
Philip King remains behind & leaves the Service. 

February 5th, After a six days’ passage, of which the first part was 
fine & the latter very cold & squally, we entered the mouth of 
Storm Bay: the weather justified this awful name. This Bay 
should rather be called a deep Estuary, which receives at its head 
the waters of the Derwent. Near its mouth there are extensive 
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basaltic platforms, the sides of which show fine fa 9 ades of columns; 
higher up the land becomes mountainous, & is all covered by a 
light wood. The bases of these mountains, following the edges of 
the bay, are cleared & cultivated; the bright yellow fields of corn 
& dark green ones of potato crops appeared very luxuriant. Late 
in the evening we came to an anchor in the snug cove on the 
shores of which stands the capital of Tasmania, as Van Diemen’s 
land is now called, TJ^e first aspect of the place was very inferior 
to that of Sydney; the latter might be called a city, this only a town. 

In the morning I walked on shore. The streets are fine & broad, 
but the houses rather scattered: the shops appeared good. The 
town stands at the base of M. Wellington, a mountain 3,100 ft. 
high, but of very little picturesque beauty: from this source, how¬ 
ever, it receives a good supply of water, a thing much wanted in 
Sydney. Round the cove there are some fine warehouses; & on 
one side a small Fort. Coming from the Spanish Settlements, 
where such magnificent care has generally been paid to the forti¬ 
fications, the means of defence in these colonies appeared very 
contemptible. Comparing this town to Sydney, I was chiefly 
struck with the comparative fewness of the large houses, either 
built or building. I should think this must indicate that fewer 
people are gaining large fortunes. The growth, however, of small 
houses has been most abundant; & the vast number of little red 
brick dwellings, scattered on the hill behind the town, sadly de¬ 
stroys its picturesque appearance. In London I saw a Panorama 
of a Hobart town; the scenery was very magnificent, but un¬ 
fortunately there is no resemblance to it in nature. The inhabitants 
for this year are 18,826; in the whole of Tasmania 86,505.—^The 
Aboriginal blacks are all removed & kept (in reality as prisoners) 
in a Promontory, the neck of which is guarded. I believe it was 
not possible to avoid this cruel step; although without doubt the 
misconduct of the Whites first led to the Necessity. 

February 7thr-10th. During these days I took some long pleasant 
walks, examining the Gteology of the country. The climate here is 
damper than in New S. Wales & hence the land is more fertile. 
Agriculture here flourishes; the cultivated fields looked very well & 
the gardens abounded with the most luxuriant vegetables & fruit 
trees. Some of the farm houses situated in retired spots, had a 
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very tempting appearance. The general aspect of the Vegetation is 
similar to that of Australia; perhaps it is a little more green & 
cheerful & the pasture between the trees rather more abundant. 
One long walk which I took was on the opposite side of the Bay; 
I crossed in a Steam boat, two of which are constantly plying 
backwards & forwards. The machinery of one [of] these vessels 
was entirely manufactured in this Colony, which from its very 
foundation only numbers three & thirty years I 

I ascended Mount Wellington. I made the attempt the day 
before, but from the thickness of the wood, failed. I took with me 
this time a guide, but he was a stupid fellow & led me up by the 
South or damp side. Here the vegetation was very luxuriant & 
from the number of dead trees & branches, the labor of ascent was 
almost as great as in T. del Fuego or Chiloe. It cost us five & a 
half hours of hard climbing before we reached the summit. In 
many parts the gum trees grew to a great size & the whole com¬ 
posed a most noble forest. In some of the dampest ravines, tree- 
ferns flourished in an extraordinary manner. I saw one which 
must have been about twenty-five ft. high to the base of the 
fronds, & was in girth exactly six feet:—^the foliage of these trees, 
forming so many most elegant parasols, created a shade gloomy 
like that of the first hour of night. The summit of the mountain 
is broad & flat & is composed of huge angular masses of naked 
greenstone; its elevation is 3,100 ft. above the level of the Sea. 
The day was splendidly clear & we enjoyed a most extensive view. 
To the Northward the country appeared a mass of wooded moun¬ 
tains of about the same elevation & tame outline as the one on 
which we stood. To the South the intricate outline of the broken 
land & water forming many bays was mapped with clearness be¬ 
fore us. After staying some hours on the summit we found a better 
way to descend, but did not reach the Beagle till eight o’clock, 
after a severe day’s work. 

February 12<A-15tA. I had been introduced [to] Mr Frankland, the 
Surveyor Ceneral, & during these days I was much in his Society. 
He took me two very pleasant rides & I passed at his house the most 
agreeable evenings since leaving England. There appears to be a 
good deal of Society here: I heard of a Fancy Ball, at which 118 were 
present in costumes I I suspect also the Society is much pleasanter 
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than that of Sydney. They enjoy an advantage in there being no 
wealthy Convicts. If I was obliged to emigrate I certainly should 
prefer this place: the climate & aspect of the country almost 
alone would determine me. The Colony moreover is well governed; 
in this convict population, there certainly is not more, if not less, 
crime, than in England. 

February 16th. The weather has been cloudy, which has prolonged our 
stay beyond what was expected. I went this day in a Stage Coach 
to New Norfolk. This flourishing village contains 1822 inhabitants. 
It is distant 22 from Hobart town; the line of road follows 
the Derwent. We passed very many nice farms & much Corn land. 
Returned in the evening by the same Coach. 

17th. The Beagle stood out with a fair wind on her passage to King 
George’s Sound. The Gun-room officers gave a passage to England 
to Mr Duff of the 21st Reg: 

March 6th. In the evening came to an anchor in the mouth of the 
inner harbor of King George’s Sound. Our passage has been a 
tolerable one; & what is surprising, we had not a single encounter 
with a gale of wind. Yet to me, from the long Westerly swell, the 
time has passed with no little misery. We staid there eight days 
& I do not remember since leaving England, having passed a more 
dull, uninteresting time. The country viewed from an eminence, 
appears a woody plain, with here & there rounded & partly bare 
hills of granite. One day I went out with a party in hopes of seeing 
a Kangaroo hunt, & so walked over a good many miles of country. 
Everywhere we found the soil sandy & very poor; it either sup¬ 
ported a coarse vegetation of thin low brushwood & wiry grass, 
or a forest of stunted trees. The scenery resembled the elevated 
sandstone platform of the Blue Mountains: the Casuarina (a tree 
which somewhat resembles a Scotch fir) is, however, in greater pro¬ 
portion as the eucalyptus is rather less. In the open parts there 
are great numbers of the grass-tree, a plant which in appearance 
has some affinity with the palm, but instead of the crown of noble 
leaves, it can boast merely of a tuft of coarse grass. The general 
bright green color of the brushwood & other plants viewed from a 
distance seems to bespeak fertility; a single walk wiU, however, 
quite dispel such an illusion; & if he thinks like me, he will never 
wish to walk again in so uninviting a country. The settlement 
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consists [of] from 80-40 small white washed cottages, which are 
scattered on the side of a bank & along a white sea beach. There 
are a very few small gardens; with these exceptions all the land 
remains in the state of Nature & hence the town has an uncom¬ 
fortable appearance. At the distance of a mile over the hill, Sir 
R. Spencer has a small & nice farm, & what is the only cultivated 
ground in the district. The inhabitants live on salted meat & of 
course have no fresh meat or vegetables to sell, they do not even 
take the trouble to catch the fish with which the bay abounds: 
indeed I cannot make out what they are or intend doing. I under¬ 
stand & believe it is true, that thirty miles inland there is excellent 
land for all purposes; this is already granted into allotments & 
will soon be under cultivation. The settlement of King George’s 
Sound will ultimately be the Sea port of this inland district.— 
Certainly I have formed a very low opinion of the place; it must, 
however, be remembered that only from two to three years have 
elapsed since its effectual colonization, & for this great allowances 
must be made. Whether, however, it will ever be able to compete 
with the Colonies which possess the cheap labor of convicts, time 
alone will show. They possess here some advantages,—^the climate 
is very pleasant, & more rain falls than in the Eastern colonies. 
I judge of this from the fact that all the broad flat bottomed 
valleys which are covered over with the rush-like grasses & brush¬ 
wood, are in winter so swampy as scarcely to be passable. The 
second grand advantage is the good disposition of the aboriginal 
blacks; it is not easy to imagine a more truly good natured & good 
humoured expression than their faces show. Moreover they are 
quite willing to work & make themselves very useful; in this 
respect they are very different from those in the other Australian 
colonies. In their habits, manners, instruments & general appear¬ 
ance they resemble the natives of New S. Wales. Like them, they 
are very remarkable by the extreme slightness of their limbs, 
especially their legs; yet without, as it would appear, muscles to 
move their legs, they will carry a burthen for a longer time than 
most white men. Their faces are very ugly, the beard is curly & 
not at all deficient, the skin of the whole body is very hairy & 
their persons most abominably filthy. Although true Savages, it 
is impossible not to feel an inclination to like such quiet good- 
natured men. 
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During the two first days after our arrival, there happened to 
be a large tribe called the White Coccatoo men, who come from a 
distance paying the town a visit. Both these men & the K. 
George’s Sound men were asked to hold aCorrobery ” or dancing 
party near one of the Residents’ house. They were tempted with 
the offer of some tubs of boiled rice or sugar.®® As soon as it grew 
dark they lighted small fires & commenced their toilet, which con¬ 
sisted in painting themselves io spots & lines with a white color. 
As soon as all was leady, large fires were kept blazing, round 
which the women A children were collected as spectators. The 
Cockatoo & King George’s men formed two distinct parties & 
danced gimeraliy in answer to each other. The dancing consisted 
in th." whole set running either sideways or in Indian file into an 
open spa(^i & stamping the ground as they marched all together 
& with great force. Their heavy footsteps were accompanied by 
a kind of grunt, & by beating their clubs & weapons, & various 
other gesticulations, such as extending their arms & wriggling 
their bodies. It was a most rude barbarous scene, & to our ideas 
without any sort of meaning; but we observed that the women & 
children watched the whole proceeding with the greatest pleasure. 
Perhaps these dances originally represented some scenes such as 
wars & victories; there was one called the Emu dance in which 
each man extended his arms in a bent manner, so as to imitate 
the movement of the neck of one of those birds. In another dance, 
one man took off all the motions of a Kangaroo grazing in the 
woods, whilst a second crawled up & pretended to spear him. 
When both tribes mingled in one dance, the ground trembled with 
the heaviness of their steps & the air resounded with their wild 
crys. Every one appeared in high spirits; & the group of nearly 
naked figures viewed by the light of the blazing fires, all moving 
in hideous harmony, formed a perfect representation of a festival 
amongst the lowest barbarians. (I imagine from what I have read 
that similar scenes may be seen amongst the same colored people 
who inhabit the Southern extremity of Africa. deL) In T. del 
Fuego we have beheld many curious scenes in savage life, but I 
think never one where the natives were in such high spirits & so 
perfectly at their ease. After the dancing was over, the whole 
party formed a great circle on the ground & the boiled rice & 
sugar was distributed to the delight of all. 
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One day I accompanied Capt. FitzRoy to Bald head; this is the 
spot mentioned by so many navigators, where some have imagined 
they have seen Coral & other petrified trees, standing in the posi¬ 
tion in which they grew. According to our view, the rock was 
formed by the wind heaping up Calcareous sand, which by the 
percolation of rain was consolidated and in which process trees, 
roots & land shells were enclosed. In time the wood decayed & as 
this took place, lime was washed into the cylindrical cavities & 
became hard like stalactites. The weather is now again in parts 
wearing away these soft rocks & hence the harder casts of roots 
& branches stand out in exact imitation of a dead shrubbery. The 
day was to me very interesting, as I had never before heard of 
such a case. 

March lUh. Our departure was delayed by strong winds & cloudy 
weather until this day. Since leaving England I do not think we 
have visited any one place so very dull & uninteresting as K. 
George’s Sound. Farewell Australia, you are a rising infant & 
doubtless some day will reign a great princess in the South; but 
you are too great & ambitious for affection, yet not great enough 
for respect; I leave your shores without sorrow or regret. 

April IsL We arrived in view of the Southern Keeling or Cocos Isd. 
Our passage would have been a very good one, if during the last 
five days when close to our journey’s end, the weather had not 
become thick & tempestuous. Much rain fell, & the heat & damp 
together were very oppressive; in the Poop cabin the thermometer, 
however, only stood at 81° or 82°. Keeling Isd is one of the low 
circular Coral reefs, on the greater part of which matter has 
accumulated & formed strips of dry land. Within the chain of 
Isds there is an extensive shallow lake or lagoon. The reef is 
broken on the Northern side & there lies the entrance to the 
anchorage. The general appearance of the land at a distance is 
precisely similar to what I have mentioned at the Low Isds of the 
Pacifick. On entering the Lagoon the scene is very curious & 
rather pretty, its beauty is, however, solely derived from the 
brilliancy of the surrounding colors. The shoal, clear & still water 
of the lagoon, resting in its greater part on white sand, is, when 
illuminated by a vertical sun, of a most vivid green. This brilliant 
expanse, which is several miles wide, is on all sides divided either 
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from the dark heaving water of the ocean by a line of breakers, or 
from the blue vault of Heaven by the strip of land, crowned at an 
equal height by the tops of the Cocoa nut trees. As in the sky here 
& there a white cloud affords a pleasing contrast, so in the lagoon 
dark bands of living Coral are seen through the emerald green 
water. Looking at any one & especially at a smaller Islet, it 
is impossible not to admire the elegant manner in which the 
young & full grown Cocoa-nut trees, without destroying each 
others symmetry, mingle together into one wood: the beach of 
glittering white Cultareous sand, forms the border to these fairy 
?pots. 

When the ship wa^ in the channel at the entrance, Mr Liesk, an 
Kngliish resident, came off in his boat. The history of the in¬ 
habitants of this place, is, in as few words as possible, as follows:— 
About nine years ago a Mr Hare, a very worthless character, 
brought from the E. Indian Archipelago a number of Malay slaves 
which now, including children, amount to more than a hundred. 
Shortly afterwards Capt. Ross who had before visited these Isds 
in his merchant ship, arrived from England bringing with him his 
family & goods for Settlement: along with him came Mr Liesk, 
who had been a Mate in the same ship. The Malay slaves soon ran 
away from the Isd on which Mr Hare was settled & joined Capt. 
Ross’s party; Mr Hare upon this was ultimately obliged to leave 
these Islands. (Capt. Ross then occupied a more convenient place 
which is now called Water Island, where all the inhabitants are 
now collected, del.) The Malays are now nominally in a state of 
freedom, & certainly so, as far as respects their personal treat¬ 
ment; but in most other points they are considered as slaves. 
From the discontented state of the people, the repeated removals 
& perhaps from a little mismanagement, things are not very pro¬ 
sperous. The island has no quadruped excepting pigs, & no vege¬ 
tables in any quantity excepting Cocoa nuts. On this tree depends 
the prosperity of the Isd. The only export is Cocoa nut oil. At this 
present time Capt. Ross has taken in a small schooner which was 
built here, a cargo of this oil & of the nuts to Singapore. He will 
bring back rice & goods for the Malays. On the Cocoa nuts, the 
Pigs, which are loaded with fat, almost entirely subsist, as likewise 
do the poultry & ducks. Even a huge land-crab is furnished by 
nature with a curious instinct & form of legs to open & feed on the 
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same fruit. There is no want of animal food at these Islands, for 
turtle & fish abound in the lagoon. The situation of this Isd & its 
facihties for shipping must one day make it of some consequence, 
& then its natural advantages will be more fully developed. The 
ship came to an anchor in the evening, but on the following 
morning was warped nearer to Direction or Rat Isd. 

April 2nd» I went on shore. The strip of dry land is only a few hundred 
yards wide; on the lagoon side we have the white beach, the radia¬ 
tion from which in such a climate is very oppressive; & on the 
outer coast a solid broad flat of coral rock, which serves to break 
the violence of the open ocean. Excepting near the lagoon where 
there is some sand, the land is entirely composed of rounded 
fragments of coral. In such a loose, dry, stony soil, nothing but the 
climate of the intertropical regions could produce a vigorous 
vegetation. Besides the Cocoa nut which is so numerous as at 
first to appear the only tree, there are five or six other kinds. One 
called the Cabbage tree, grows to a great bulk in proportion to its 
height, & has an irregular figure; its wood being very soft. Besides 
these trees the number of native plants is exceedingly limited; 
I suppose it does not exceed a dozen. Yet the woods, from the dead 
branches of the trees, & the arms of the Cocoa nuts, is as thick as 
a jungle. There are no true land birds; a snipe & land-rail are the 
only two “waders”, the rest are all birds of the sea. Insects are 
very few in number; I must except some spiders & a small ant, 
which swarms in countless numbers in every spot & place. These 
strips of land are raised only to the height to which during gales 
of wind, the surf can throw loose fragments; their protection is 
due to the outward & lateral increase of the reef which must break 
off the sea. The aspect & constitution of these Islets at once calls 
up the idea that the land & the ocean are here struggling for the 
mastery: although terra firma has obtained a footing, the denizens 
of the other element think their claim at least equal. In every 
part one meets Hermit-Crabs of more than one species. The large 
claw or pincers of some of them are most beautifully adapted 
when drawn back, to form an operculum to the shell, which is 
nearly as perfect as the proper one which the living molluscous 
animal formerly possess^. I was assured, & as far as my ob¬ 
servation went it was confirmed, that there are certain kinds of 
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these hermits which always use certain kinds of old shells, carrying 
on their backs the houses they have stolen from the neighbouring 
beach. Overhead, the trees are occupied by numbers of gannets, 
frigate birds & terns; from the many nests & smell of the air, this 
might be called a sea rookery; but how great the contrast with a 
rookery in the fresh budding woods of England! The gannets, 
sitting on their rude nests, !ook at an intruder with a stupid yet 
angry air. The noddies, as their name expresses, are silly little crea¬ 
tures. But tht*re is one ciiarming bird, it is a small & snow white 
tern, which Smoothly hovers at the distance of an arm’s length from 
one’s head, its large black eye scanning with quiet curiosity your 
expression. Little imagination is required to fancy that so light & 
delate a body must be tenanted by some wandering fairy spirit. 

April Srd. After service I accompanied Capt. FitzRoy to the Settle¬ 
ment. We found on a point thickly scattered over with tall Cocoa 
nut trees, the town. Capt. Ross & Mr Liesk live in a large barn-like 
house open at both ends & lined with mats made of the woven 
bark: the houses of the Malays are arranged along the shore of the 
lagoon. The whole place bore rather a desolate air, because there 
were no gardens to show the signs of care & cultivation. The 
natives come from different islands of the East Indian Archipelago, 
but all speak the same language; we saw inhabitants of Borneo, 
Celebes, Java & Sumatra. In color of the skin they resemble the 
Tahitians, nor widely differ from them in form of features: some 
of the women, however, showed a good deal of the Chinese cha¬ 
racter. I liked both their general expression & the sound of their 
voices. They appeared poor & their houses were destitute of 
furniture; but it was evident from the plumpness of the little chil¬ 
dren, that cocoa nuts & turtle afford no bad sustenance. On this 
island the wells occur from which ships obtain water; at first sight 
it appears not a little remarkable that the fresh water regularly 
ebbs & flows with the usual tide. We must believe that the com¬ 
pressed sand & porous Coral rock act like a sponge, & that the rain 
water which falls on the ground, being specifically lighter than the 
salt, merely floats on its surface & is subject to the same move¬ 
ments. There can be no actual attraction between salt & fresh 
water, & the spongy texture must tend to prevent all mixture 
from slight movements; on the other hand, where the land solely 
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consists of loose fragments, a well being dug, salt or brackish 
water enters, of which fact we saw an instance. 

After dinner we staid to see a half superstitious scene, acted by 
the Malay women. They dress a large wooden spoon in garments 
—cany it to the grave of a dead man—& then at the full of the 
moon they pretend it becomes inspired & will dance & jump about. 
After the proper preparations the spoon held by two women be¬ 
came convulsed & danced in good time to the song of the sur¬ 
rounding children & women. It was a most foolish spectacle, but 
Mr Liesk maintained that many of the Malays believed in its 
spiritual movements. The dance did not commence till the moon 
had risen & it was well worth remaining to behold her bright 
globe so quietly shining through the long arms of the Cocoa nuts, 
as they waved in the evening breeze. These scenes of the Tropics 
are in themselves so delicious, that they almost equal those dearer 
ones to which we are bound by each best feeling of the mind. 

April Uh, I was employed all the day in examining the very interest¬ 
ing yet simple structure & origin of these islands. The water being 
unusually smooth, I waded in as far as the living mounds of coral 
on which the swell of the open sea breaks. In some of the gullies 
& hollows, there were beautiful green & other colored fishes, & the 
forms & tints of many of the Zoophites were admirable. It is ex¬ 
cusable to grow enthusiastic over the infinite numbers of organic 
beings with which the sea of the tropics, so prodigal of life, teems; 
yet I must confess I think those Naturalists who have described 
in well known words the submarine grottoes, decked with a 
thousand beauties, have indulged in rather extravagant lan¬ 
guage. 

6th, I accompanied Capt. FitzRoy to an island near the head of the 
Lagoon; the channel was exceedingly intricate, winding through 
fields of delicately branched Corals. We saw several turtle & two 
boats were then employed in catching them. The method is rather 
curious; the water is so clear & shallow that although at first the 
turtle dives away with much rapidity, yet a canoe or a boat under 
sail, will after no very long chase overtake it; a man standing 
ready in the bows at this moment dashes through the water upon 
its back. Then clinging with both hands by the shell of the neck, 
he is carried away till the turtle becomes exhausted & is secured. 
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It was quite an interesting chase to see the two boats doubling 
about, & the men dashing into the water till at last their prey was 
seized. 

When we arrived at the head of the lagoon we crossed the 
island, & found a great surf breaking on the windward coast. 
I can hardly explain the cause, but there is to my mind a con¬ 
siderable degree of grandeur in the view of the outer shores of 
these lagoon Islands. There is a simplicity in the barrier-like beach, 
the margin of greea bushes & tall Cocoa nuts, the solid flat of 
Coral rock, strew<^,d with occasional great fragments, & the line 
of furious biseafccjs all rounding away towards either hand. The 
ocean throwing its waters over the broad reef appears an in¬ 
vincible all-powerful enemy, yet we see it resisted & even con¬ 
quered by means which would have been judged most weak & in¬ 
efficient. The little sketch of Whit Sunday Island in Capt. Beechey’s 
voyage, gives as accurate an idea of the scene as can be well 
imagined. We did not return on board till late in the evening, as 
we staid sometime in the lagoon, looking at the Coral fields & 
collecting specimens of the giant Chama, 

April *7th-llth. During these days nearly every one was employed in 
parts of the examination of the Island; but the winds being very 
strong rendered the most important part, the deep sea sounding, 
scarcely practicable. I visited Horsburgh& West Isd. In the latter 
the vegetation is perhaps more luxuriant than in any other part. 
Generally the Cocoa nut trees grow separate, but here the young 
ones flourished beneath their tall parents & formed with their 
long & curved fronds the most shady arbors. Those alone who 
have tried it, can tell how delicious it is to be seated in such shade 
& there drink the cool pleasant fluid of the Cocoa nut which close 
by hangs in great bunches. In this Isd there is a large bay, or little 
lagoon, composed of the finest white sand; it is quite level & is 
only covered by the tide at high water. From this large bay 
smaller creeks penetrate the surrounding woods; thus to see a 
field of glittering sand representing water, & around the border of 
which the Cocoa nut trees extend their tall waving trunks, formed 
a singular & very pretty view. 

12ih. In the morning we stood out of the Lagoon. I am glad we 
have visited these Islands; such formations surely rank high 
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amongst the wonderful objects of this world. It is not a wonder 
which at first strikes the eye of the body, but rather after reflec¬ 
tion, the eye of reason. We feel surprised when travellers relate 
accounts of the vast piles & extent of some ancient ruins; but how 
insignificant are the greatest of these, when compared to the 
matter here accumulated by various small animals. Throughout 
the whole group of Islands, every single atom, even from the most 
minute particle to large fragments of rocks, bear the stamp of 
once having been subjected to the power of organic arrangement. 
Capt. FitzRoy at the distance of but little more than a mile from 
the shore sounded with a line 7200 feet long, & found no bottom.®® 
Hence we must consider this Isd as the summit of a lofty moun¬ 
tain; to how great a depth or thickness the work of the Coral 
animal extends is quite uncertain. If the opinion that the rock¬ 
making Polypi continue to build upwards as the foundation of the 
Isd from volcanic agency, after intervals, gradually subsides, is 
granted to be true; then probably the Coral limestone must be of 
great thickness. We see certain Isds in the Pacifick, such as 
Tahiti & Eimeo, mentioned in this journal, which are encircled 
by a Coral reef separated from the shore by channels & basins of 
still water. Various causes tend to check the growth of the most 
efficient kinds of Corals in these situations. Hence if we imagine 
such an Island, after long successive intervals to subside a few 
feet, in a manner similar, but with a movement opposite to the 
continent of S. America; the coral would be continued upwards, 
rising from the foundation of the encircling reef. In time the 
central land would sink beneath the level of the sea & disappear, 
but the coral would have completed its circular wall. Should we 
not then have a Lagoon Island?—^Under this view, we must look 
at a Lagoon Isd as a monument raised by myriads of tiny archi¬ 
tects, to mark the spot where a former land lies buried in the 
depths of the ocean,* 

The Beagle stood over to the Northern Isd distant about 12 
miles. This likewise is a small Lagoon Isd, but its centre is nearly 
filled up: the entrance is not deep enough even for a boat to enter. 
The plan being completed, in the evening a course was taken for 
the Isle of France. 


* Good, but the 1st pt not quite dear* [R.F. ?] 
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April 29th. In the morning we passed round the northern extremity 
of the Isle of France or Mauritius. From this point of view the 
aspect of the island equalled the expectations raised by the many 
well known descriptions of its beautiful scenery. The sloping plain 
of the Pamplemousses, scattered over with houses & coloured bright 
green from the large fields of sugar cane, (iomposed the foreground. 
The brilliancy of the green was the more remarkable because it is 
a colour which generally is only conspicuous from a very short 
distance. Tov^ards the centre of the island groups of wooded 
mountains arose of the highly cultivated plain, their summits, 
as so commonly happens with ancient volcanic rocks, being jagged 
by the sharpest points. Masses of white clouds were collected 
around these pinnacles, as if merely for the sake of pleasing the 
stranger’s eye. The wholr; island, with its sloping border & central 
mountains, was adorned with an air of perfect elegance;—the 
scenery, if I may use such an expression, appeared to the senses 
harmonious. 

Shortly after midday we came to an anchor at Port Louis. 

SOth. I spent the greater part of the next day in walking about the 
town & visiting different people. The town is of considerable size, 
& is said to contain 20,000 inhabitants; the streets are very clean 
& regular. Although the island has been so many years under the 
English government, the general character of the place is quite 
French. Englishmen speak to their servants in French, & the 
shops are all French; indeed I should think that Calais or Boulogne 
was much more Anglefied. There is a very pretty little theatre, 
in which operas are excellently performed, & are much preferred 
by the inhabitants (praise be to their tastes) to common plays. 
We were also surprised at seeing large booksellers’ shops, with well 
stored shelves:—^music & reading bespeak our approach to the 
old world of civilization, for in truth both Australia & America 
may be considered as New Worlds. One of the most interesting 
spectacles in Port Louis is the number of men of various races, 
which may be met with in the streets. Convicts from India are 
banished here for life; of them at present there are about 800 who 
are employed in various public works. Before seeing these people 
I had no idea that the inhabitants of India were such noble looking 
men; their skin is extremely dark, & many of the older men had 
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large moustachios & beards of a snow white colour; this, together 
with the fire of their expressions, gave to them an aspect quite 
imposing. The greater number have been banished for murder & 
the worst crimes; others for causes which can scarcely be con¬ 
sidered as moral faults, such as for not obeying, from superstitious 
motives, the English Government & laws. I saw one man of high 
cast, who had been banished because he would not bear witness 
against his neighbour who had committed some offence; this poor 
man was also remarkable as being a confirmed opium eater, of 
which fact his emaciated body & strange drowsy expression bore 
witness. These convicts are generally quiet & well conducted; 
from their outward conduct, their cleanliness, & faithful ob¬ 
servance of their strange religious enactments, it was impossible 
to look at these men with the same eyes as at our wretched con¬ 
victs in New South Wales. Besides such prisoners, large numbers 
of free people are yearly imported from India; for the planters 
feared that the negroes, when emancipated, would not work: from 
these causes the Indian population is very considerable. With re¬ 
spect to the negroes, they appeared a very inferior race of men to 
those of Brazil, & as I beUeve, of the West Indies: they come 
from Madagascar & the Zanzibar coast. The great act of emanci¬ 
pation caused no excitement amongst these people; it seems a 
general opinion that at first when free, nothing wiU tempt them 
to undergo much labor. I was, however, surprised to find how little 
the few people with whom I conversed seemed to care about the 
subject. Feeling confident in a resource in the countless popula¬ 
tion of India, the result of the emancipation was here much less 
regarded than in the West Indies. 

Stmday May l$t I took a quiet walk along the sea coast to the north 
of the town; the plain is there quite uncultivated, consisting of a 
field of black lava smoothed over with coarse grass & bushes, the 
greater part of which are mimosas. Capt. FitzRoy before arriving 
here, said he expected the island would have a character inter¬ 
mediate between the Galapagos & Tahiti. This is a very exact 
comparison, but it will convey a definite idea to a very few ex¬ 
cepting those on board the Beagle. It is a very pleasant country, 
but it has not the charms of Tahiti or the grandeur of a Brazilian 
landscape. 
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The next day I ascended La Pouce, a mountain so called from 
a thumb like projection, which rises close behind the town to a 
height of 2,600 feet. M. Lesson in the voyage of the Coquille, has 
stated that the central plain of the Island appeared like the basin 
of a grand crater, & that La Pouce & the other mountains once 
formed parts of a connected wall; thus it likewise appeared to me. 
From our elevated position, we enjoyed an excellent view over 
this great mass of volcanic Tnattr:i'; the country on this side of the 
island appears pretty well cultivated, the whole being divided into 
fields & studded witii farmhouses. I am, however, assured that of 
the whole land not more than a half is yet in a productive state; 
if such is the case & considering the present great export of sugar, 
at some future period this island when thickly peopled, will be of 
very great value. Since England took possession, which is only 
twenty-five years ago, the export of sugar is said to have increased 
in the proportion of seventy-five to one. One great cause of this 
prosperity is due to the excellent roads & means of communication 
throughout the island. At the present day in the neighbouring 
island of Bourbon under the French Government, the roads are in 
the same miserable order as they were only a few years past in 
this place. The Macadamizing art has perhaps been of greater ad¬ 
vantage to the colonies, even than to the parent country. Although 
the French residents must have largely profited by the increased 
prosperity of their island, yet the English government is far from 
popular. It seems unfortunate that among the higher order of 
French & English there appears to exist scarcely any intercourse. 

May 3rd. In the evening Capt. Lloyd, the surveyor general, so well 
known from his survey across the Isthmus of Panama, invited 
Mr Stokes & myself to his country house, which is situated on the 
edge of Wilheim plain & about six miles from the port. We staid 
at this delightful place two days; being elevated nearly 800 ft 
above the sea, the air is pleasantly cool & fresh; & on every side 
there are delightful walks. Close by a grand ravine extends which 
is about 500 ft deep, & worn through the slightly inclined streams 
of lava that have flowed from the central platform. 

Capt. Lloyd took us to the Rivifere Noire which is several miles 
to the southward, in order that I might examine some rocks of 
elevated coraL We passed through pleasant gardens & fine fields 
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of sugar cane growing amidst huge blocks of lava. The roads were 
bordered by hedges of mimosa, & near many of the houses there 
were avenues of the Mango. Some of the views, where the peaked 
hills & the cultivated farms were seen together, were exceedingly 
picturesque, & we were constantly tempted to exclaim, “how 
pleasant it would be to pass one’s life in such quiet abodes ”, Capt. 
Lloyd possessed an elephant; he sent it half way on the road, that 
we might enjoy a ride in true Indian fashion. I should think, as is 
commonly said to be the case, that the motion must be fatiguing 
for a long journey. The circumstance which surprised me most 
was the perfectly noiseless step: the whole ride on so wonderful 
an animal was extremely interesting. This elephant is the only one 
at present on the island; but it is said that others will be sent for. 

May 9th, In the evening we sailed from Port Louis on our way to 
the Cape of Good Hope; since leaving England I have not spent 
so idle & dissipated a time. I dined out almost every day in the 
week: all would have been very delightful, if it had been possible 
to have banished the remembrance of England. Pleasant as the 
society appeared to us, it was manifest even during our short visit 
that no small portion of jealousy, envy & hatred was common 
here, as in most other small societies. Alas, there does not exist a 
terrestrial paradise where such feelings have not found an 
entrance. 

Sl8t. In the evening came to an anchor in Simons Bay. In the early 
part of the passage we passed in sight of the south end of Mada¬ 
gascar; we subsequently made the coast of Africa at Natal, & from 
that part coasted along a considerable length of the southern 
shores. We lost a week near Cape LaguUas by contrary winds & 
a severe gale. The little town of Simons Bay offers but a cheerless 
aspect to the stranger. About a couple of hundred square white¬ 
washed houses, with very few gardens & scarcely a single tree, are 
scattered along the beach at the foot of a lofty, steep, bare wall 
of horizontally stratified sandstone. 

Jtme 1st. There being nothing worth seeing here, I procured a gig 
& set out for the Cape town, which is 22 miles distant. Both of 
these towns are situated within the headland, but at opposite 
extremities of a range of mountains, which is joined to the main¬ 
land by a low sandy flat. The road skirted the base of these moun- 
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tains: for the first miles the country is very desert; & with the ex¬ 
ception of the pleasure which the sight of an entirely new vegeta¬ 
tion never fails to communicate, there was very little of interest. 
The view, however, of the mountains on the opposite side of the 
flat, brightened by the declining sun, was fine. Within seven miles 
of Cape town, in the neighbourhood of Wynberg, a great improve¬ 
ment was visible. In this vicinity are situated all the country 
houses of the more wealthy residents of the Capital. The numerous 
woods of yoTing Scotch firs & stimted oak trees form the chief at¬ 
traction of this loQiJiny; there is indeed a great charm in shade & 
retirement after the unconcealed bleakness of a country like this. 
(Poor iti dimensions as the trees generally were, & planted in 
straight lines & clipped according to old Dutch fashion, yet the 
appearance of a turnpike road strewed with decaying oak leaves 
& smelling like a wood in the autumn of England, was quite 
delightful. deL) The houses & plantations are backed by a grand 
wall of mountains which gives to the scene a degree of uncommon 
beauty. I arrived late in the evening in Cape Town, & had a good 
deal of difficulty in finding quarters: in the morning several ships 
from India had arrived at this great inn on the great highway of 
nations, & they had disgorged on shore a host of passengers, all 
longing to enjoy the delights of a temperate climate. There is only 
one good hotel, so that all strangers live in boarding houses—a 
very uncomfortable fashion to which I was obliged to conform, 
although I was fortunate in my quarters. 

June 2nd, In the morning I walked to a neighbouring hill to look at 
the town. It is laid out with the rectangular precision of a Spanish 
city; the streets are in good order & macadamized, & some of them 
have rows of trees on each side; the houses are aU white-washed 
& look clean. In several trifling particulars the town has a foreign 
air; but daily it is becoming more English. There is scarcely a 
resident in the town, excepting among the lowest order, who does 
not speak some English; in this facility in becoming Anglefied, 
there appears to exist a wide difference between this colony & that 
of Mauritius. This, however, does not arise from the popularity of 
the English, for the Dutch, as the French at Mauritius, although 
having profited to an immense degree by the English government, 
yet thoroughly dislike our whole nation. In the cotmtry uni- 
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versally there is one price for a Dutchman, & another & much 
higher one for an Englishman; nevertheless some few of the 
Dutchmen have lately sent their sons to England to learn a proper 
system of agriculture. (One young man who had just returned 
from Norfolk, proposed to his father to drain a large shallow lake; 
the Father with difficulty consented to so strange an idea as to 
convert a lake into a cornfield. The plan, as might be expected, 
succeeded well, but after the three first years the ground was so 
overrun with weeds, that the old gentleman perceived with joy, 
that the new fashion seemed likely to fail. The son, however, soon 
closed the drain, flooded the land, & so killed the weeds; the old 
gentleman was amazed at these unheard of expedients, but the 
next year reaped a fine crop of com. del.) 

All the fragments of the civilized world, which we have visited 
in the southern hemisphere, all appear to be flourishing; little 
embryo Englands are hatching in all parts. The Cape Colony, 
although possessing but a moderately fertile country, appears in 
a very prosperous condition. In one respect it suffers like New 
South Wales, namely in the absence of water communication, & 
in the interior being separated from the coast by a high chain of 
mountains. This country does not possess coal; & timber, excepting 
at a considerable distance, is quite deficient. Hides, tallow & wine, 
are the chief export, & latterly a considerable quantity of corn. 
The farmers are beginning also to pay attention to sheep grazing, a 
hint taken from Australia. It is no small triumph to Van Diemens 
Land, that live sheep have been exported from a colony of thirty- 
three years standing to this one, founded in 1651. 

In Cape town it is said the present number of inhabitants is 
about 15,000, & in the whole colony, including coloured people, 
200,000. Many different nations are here mingled together; the 
Europaeans consist of Dutch, French & English; & scattered people 
from other parts. The Malays, descendants of slaves brought from 
the East Indian archipelago, form a large body; they appear a fine 
set of men; they can always be distinguished by conical hats, like 
the roof of a circular thatched cottage, or by a red handkerchief on 
their heads. The number of negroes is not very great, & the 
Hottentots, the ill treated aboriginals of the country, are, I should 
think, in a still smaller proportion. The first object in Cape town 
which strikes the eye of a stranger, is the number of bullock wag- 
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gons; several times I saw eighteen & heard of twenty-four oxen 
being all yoked together in one team; (the line looks as long as if 
all the cows in a field had been caught & tied together for sport. 
del.) Besides these, in all parts waggons with four, six, & eight 
horses in hand, go trotting about the streets. I have as yet not 
mentioned the well known Table mountain; this great mass of 
horizontally stratified sandstone rises quite close behind the town 
to a height of 8,500 fcet; the upper part forms an absolute wall, 
often reaching into the region of the clouds. I should think so 
high a moiuitain, net forming part of a platform & yet being com¬ 
posed of horizontal strata, must be a rare phenomenon; it cer¬ 
tainly gives the landscape a very peculiar, & from some points of 
view, a grand character. 

June 4ith. I set out on a short excursion to see the neighbouring 
country; but I saw so very little worth seeing, that I have scarcely 
anything to say. I hired a couple of horses & a young Hottentot 
groom to accompany me as a guide. He spoke English very well, 
& was most tidily drest; he wore a long coat, beaver hat, & white 
gloves 1 The Hottentots, or Hodmadods as old Dampier calls them, 
to my eye look like partially bleached negroes; they are of small 
stature, & have most singularly formed heads & faces. The temple 
& cheek bones project so much, that the whole face is hidden from a 
person standing in the same side position, in which he would be 
enabled to see part of the features of a Europsean. Their hair is 
very short & curly. 

Our first day’s ride was to the village of the Paarl, situated be¬ 
tween thirty & forty miles to the N.E. of the Cape town. After 
leaving the neighbourhood of the town, where white houses stand, 
as if picked out of a street & then by chance dropped down in the 
open country, we had to cross a wide level sandy flat totally unfit 
for cultivation. In the hopes of finding some hard materials, the 
sands have been bored along the whole line of road to the depth 
of forty feet. Leaving the flat, we crossed a low undulating 
country thinly clothed with a slight green vegetation. This is not 
the flowering season, but even at the present time, there were some 
very pretty oxalis’s & mesembryanthemums, & on the sandy 
spots, fine tufts of heaths. Even at this short distance from the 
coast, there were several very pretty little birds. If a person could 
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not find amusement in observing the animals & plants, there was 
very little else during the whole day to interest him: only here & 
there we passed a solitary white farmhouse. 

Directly after arriving at the Paarl, I ascended a singular group 
of rounded granite hills close behind the village. I enjoyed a fine 
view from the summit; directly in front extended the line of 
mountains which I had to cross on the following morning. Their 
colors were grey, or partly rusty red, their outlines irregular, but 
far from picturesque. The general tint of the lower country, was 
a pale brownish green, & the whole entirely destitute of wood-land. 
In the naked state of the mountains, seen also through a very clear 
atmosphere, I was reminded of Northern Chili, but the rocks there 
possess at least a brilliant colouring. Immediately beneath the 
hill on which I was standing the long village of the Paarl extended, 
all the houses were very tidy & comfortable & whitewashed; there 
was not a single hovel. Each house had its garden, & a few trees 
planted in straight rows, & there were many considerable vine¬ 
yards being at this time of year destitute of leaves. The whole 
village possessed an air of quiet & respectable comfort. 

June 5th, After riding about three hours, we came near to the French 
Hoeck pass. This is so called from a number of emigrant protestant 
Frenchmen having originally settled in a flat valley at the foot of 
the mountain: it is one of the prettiest places I saw in the colony. 
The pass is a considerable work, an inclined road having been cut 
along the steep side of the mountain: it forms one of the principal 
roads from the low land of the coast to the mountains & great 
plains of the interior. We reached the foot of the mountains on the 
opposite or S.E. side of the pass a little after noon: here at the 
Toll-bar we found comfortable lodgings for the night. The sur¬ 
rounding mountains were destitute of trees & even of brushwood, 
but they supported a scattered vegetation of rather a brighter 
green than usual, the quantity however, of white siliceous sand¬ 
stone which every where protruded itself xmcovered, gave to the 
country a bleak & desolate aspect. 

^th. My intention was to return by Sir Lowry Coleys pass, over the 
same chain of moiuitains, but a little further to the South. 
Following unfrequented paths we crossed over an irregular hilly 
country, to the other line of road. During the whole long day I 
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met scarcely a single person, & saw but few inhabited spots or any 
number of cattle. A few Roebucks were grazing on the sides of the 
hills, & some large dirty white Vultures, like the Condor of 
America, slowly wheeled over the place where probably some dead 
animal was lying. There was not even a tree to break the mono¬ 
tonous uniformity of the sandstone hills. I never saw a much 
less interesting country. At night we slept at the house of an 
English farmer. 

June 7th. At an early hour the next day we descended by Sir Lowry’s 
pass, which like tm last, has been cut at much expence along the 
side of a steep mountain. From the summit there was a noble 
view of the whole of False Bay & of the Table mountain; & im¬ 
mediately below, of the cultivated country of Hottentot Holland. 
The flat, covered with sand dunes, did not appear from the height, 
of the tedious length which we found it to be before reaching in 
the evening Cape town. 

Sth-I5th. During these days I became acquainted with several very 
pleasant people. With Dr A. Smith who has lately returned from 
his most interesting expedition to beyond the Tropic, I took some 
long geological rambles. I dined out several days,—with Mr 
Maclear (the astronomer), with Colonel Bell, & with Sir J. Her- 
schel; this last was the most memorable event which, for a long 
period, I have had the good fortune to enjoy.®^ 

16th, Returned to Simons Bay; the bad weather having set in 
caused our stay to be rather longer here than usual. 

17th. Took a long walk with Mr Sulivan to examine several inter¬ 
esting features in the geology of the surrounding mountains. 

ISth. In the afternoon put to sea; our usual ill fortune followed us; 
first with a gale of wind, & then with scarcely any wind at all. 

29th. The Beagle crossed the Tropic of Capricorn for the sixth & 
last time. We were surprised & grieved by finding light northerly 
breezes, within limits generally occupied by a strong trade wind. 

Jtdy Sth. In the morning arrived off St Helena. This island, the for¬ 
bidding aspect of which has been so often described, rises like a 
huge castle from the ocean. A great wall, built of successive streams 
of black lava, forms around its whole circuit, a bold coast. Near to 
the town, as if in aid of the natural defence, small forts & guns are 
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everywhere built up & mingled with the rugged rocks. The town 
extends up a flat & very narrow valley; the houses look respectable 
& from among them a few green trees arise. When approaching 
the anchorage, there is one striking view; an irregular castle 
perched on the summit of a lofty hill & surrounded by a few 
scattered fir trees, boldly projects against the sky. It is called 
High Knoll hill. 

July 9th-lSth, I obtained lodgings in a cottage within stone’s throw 
of Napoleon’s tomb. I confess, this latter fact possessed with me 
but little inducement. The one step, between the sublime & the 
ridiculous, has on this subject been too often passed. Besides, a 
tomb situated close by cottages & a frequented road, does not 
create feelings in unison with the imagined resting place of so 
great a spirit. With respect to the house in which Napoleon died, 
its state is scandalous, to see the filthy & deserted rooms, scored 
with the names of visitors, to my mind was like beholding some 
ancient ruin wantonly disfigured. During the four days I staid in 
this central position, from morning to night I wandered over the 
Isd & examined its geological history. The house was situated at 
an elevation of about 2,000 ft; here the weather was cold & very 
boisterous, with constant showers of rain; every now & then the 
whole scene was veiled by thick clouds. 

Near to the coast the rough lava is entirely destitute of vegeta¬ 
tion, in the central & higher parts a different series of rocks have 
from extreme decomposition, produced a clayey soil, which is 
stained in broad bands of many colours, such as purple, red, white 
& yellow. At this season, the land moistened by constant showers, 
produces a singularly bright green pasture; this lower & lower 
down gradually fades away & at last disappears. In latitude 16® 
& at the trifling elevation of 1500 ft, it is surprising to behold a 
vegetation possessing a decided English character. But such is 
the case; the hills are crowned with irregular plantations of scotch 
firs; the sloping banks are thickly scattered over with thickets of 
gorze, covered with its bright yellow flowers; along the course of 
the rivulets weeping willows are common, & the hedges are formed 
of the blackberry, producing its weU known fruit. When we con¬ 
sider the proportional numbers of indigenous plants being 52, to 
424 imported species, of which latter so many come from England, 
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we see the cause of this resemblance in character. These numerous 
species, which have been so recently introduced, can hardly have 
failed to have destroyed some of the native kinds. I believe there 
is not any account extant of the vegetation at the period when the 
island was covered with trees; such would have formed a most 
curious comparison with its present sterile condition and limited 
Flora. It is not improbable that even at the present day similar 
changes may be in progress. Many English plants appear to 
flourish here better than in their native country; some also from 
the opposite qu^utei of Australia succeed remarkably well, & it is 
only on the higliest & steep mountain crests where the native 
Flora is predominant. 

The English, or rather the Welsh character of the scenery, is 
kept up by the numerous cottages & small white houses, some 
buried at the bottom of the deepest valleys & others stuck up on 
the lofty ridges. Certainly some of the views are very striking; 
I may instance that [of] Sir W. Doveton’s house, where the bold 
peak called Lott, is seen over a dark wood of firs, the whole being 
backed by the red, waterwom mountains of the Southern shore. 
But a glowing tropical style of landscape would have afforded a 
finer contrast, than the homely English scenery, with the wild 
arid rocks of the coast. On viewing the Isd from an eminence, 
the first remark which occurs is on the infinite number of roads & 
likewise of forts. The public expenses, if one forgets its character 
as a prison, seems out of all proportion to the extent or value of 
the Island. So little level or useful land is there, that it seems sur¬ 
prising how so many people, (about 5,000) can subsist. The lower 
orders, or the emancipated slaves, are, I believe, extremely poor; 
they complain of want of work; a fact which is also shewn by the 
cheap labour. From the reduction in number of public servants 
owing to the island being given up by the East Indian Company 
& consequent emigration of many of the richer people, the poverty 
probably will increase. The chief food of the working class is rice 
with a little salt meat; as these articles must be purchased, the 
low wages tell heavily: the fine times, as my old guide called them, 
when “Bony’’ was here can never again return. Now that the 
people are blessed with freedom, a right which I believe they fully 
value, it seems probable their numbers will quickly increase: if so, 
what is to become of the little state of St Helena? 
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My guide was an elderly man, who had been a goatherd when a 
boy, & knew every step amongst the rocks. He was of a race 
many times mixed, & although with a dusky skin, he had not the 
disagreeable expression of a Mulatto: he was a very civil, quiet 
old man, & this appears the character of the greater part of the 
lower class. It was strange to my ears to hear a man nearly white, 
& respectably dressed, talking with indifference of the times 
when he was a slave. With my companion, who carried our 
dinners & a horn of water, which latter is quite necessary, as all 
in the lower valleys is saline, I every day took long walks. Beyond 
the limits of the elevated & central green circle, the wild valleys 
are quite desolate & untenanted. Here to the geologist, there are 
scenes of interest, which shew the successive changes & compli¬ 
cated violence, which have in past times happened. According to 
my views, St Helena has existed as an island from a very remote 
period, but that originally like most Volcanic Isds it has been 
raised in mass from beneath the waters.^® 

* t at * * * 

He t He m fit 4s 

St Helena, situated so remote from any continent, in the midst 
of a great ocean, & possessing an unique Flora,—this little world, 
within itself,—excites our curiosity. Birds & insects, as might be 
expected, are very few in number, indeed I believe all the birds 
have been introduced within late years. Partridges & pheasant 
are tolerably abundant; the Isd is far too English not to be subject 
to strict game laws. I was told of a more imjust sacrifice to such 
ordinances, than I ever heard of even in England: the poor people 
formerly used to bum a plant which grows on the coast rocks, & 
export soda;—a peremptory order came out to prohibit this 
practice, giving as a reason, that the Partridges would have no 
where to build! 

In my walks, I passed more than once over the grassy plain 
bounded by deep valleys, on which stands Longwood. Viewed 
from a short distance, it appears like a respectable gentleman’s 
coimtry seat. In front there are a few cultivated fields, & beyond 
them at some distance, the hill of coloiired rocks called the Flag¬ 
staff, & the square black mass of the Bam. The view is rather 
bleak & uninteresting. It is quite extraordinary, the scrupulous 
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degree to which the coast must formerly have been guarded. There 
are alarm houses, alarm guns & alarm stations on every peak. 
I was much struck with the number of forts & picket houses on 
the line leading down to Prosperous Bay. One would suppose 
this at least must be an easy descent. I found it, however, a mere 
goat path, & in one spot the use of ropes which are fixed into rings 
in the cliff, were almost indispensable. At the present day two 
artillery men are kepi ti^ere, i'or what use it is not easy to con¬ 
jecture. Prosperous Bay, although with so flourishing a name, has 
nothing more than a wild sea beach & black utterly 

barren rocks* In some other situations, which were formerly no 
doubt important, a couple of invalids are stationed; really the 
places axe sufficient to kill the poor men with ennui & melancholy. 
The only inconvenience I suffered in my walks, was from the 
impetuous winds. One day I noticed a curious fact; standing on 
the edge of a plain terminated by a great cliff of about a thousand 
feet elevation, I saw at the distance of a few yards, right to wind¬ 
ward, some Tern struggling against a very strong breeze, whilst 
where I stood the air was quite calm. Approaching close to the 
brink I stretched out my arm, which immediately felt the full 
force of the wind. An invisible barrier of two yards wide, separated 
a strongly agitated from a perfectly calm air. The current meeting 
the bold face of the cliff must have been reflected upwards at a 
certain angle, beyond which there would be an eddy, or a calm. 

I so much enjoyed my rambles amongst the rocks & mountains, 
that I almost felt sorry on the morning of the 14th, to descend to 
the town.—Before noon I was on board, & the Beagle made sail 
for Ascension. 

Jvly I9th. Reached the anchorage in the afternoon, & received some 
letters. This alone with such a surrounding scene, was capable of 
producing pleasant sensations. Those who have beheld a volcanic 
Island, situated within an arid climate, will be able at once to 
picture to themselves the aspect of Ascension. They will imagine 
smooth conical hills of a bright red colour, with their summits 
generally truncated, rising distinct out of a level surface of black 
horrid lava. A principal mound in the centre of the Island seems 
the father of the lesser cones. It is called Green Hill, its name is 
taken from the faintest tinge of that colour, which at this time 
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was barely perceptible from the anchorage. To complete this 
desolate scene, the black rocks on the coast are lashed by a wild 
turbulent sea. The settlement is near the beach, it consists of 
several houses & barracks, placed irregularly, but well built of 
white freestone. The only inhabitants are Marines & some Ne¬ 
groes, liberated from slave ships, who are paid & victualled by 
government; there is not a private person on the island. Many of 
the Marines appeared well contented with their situation: they 
think it better to serve their one & twenty years on shore, let it be 
what it may, than in a Ship. With which choice, if I was a Marine, 
I should most heartily agree. 

July 20th. The next morning I ascended Green Hill, 2,840 ft high, & 
walked from thence across the Isd to the windward point. A good 
cart road leads from the coast settlement to the houses, gardens 
& fields, placed near the summit of the central mountain. On the 
road side are milestones & cisterns, where each thirsty passer by 
can drink some good water. Similar care is displayed in each part 
of the establishment, & especially in the management of the 
Springs, so that a single drop of water shall not be lost. Indeed 
the whole Isd may be compared to [a] huge Ship, kept in first 
rate order. I could not help, when admiring the active industry 
which has created such effects out of such means, at the same time 
regretting that it was wasted on so poor & trifling an end. 
M. Lesson has remarked with justice that the English nation 
alone would ever have thought of making the Isd of Ascension 
a productive spot; any other people would have held it, without 
any further views, as a mere fortress in the ocean. 

Near the coast nothing grows; a little inland, an occasional 
green Castor oil plant & a few grasshoppers,—^true friends of the 
desert,—^may be met with. On the central elevated parts, some 
grass is scattered over the surface, much resembling the worse 
parts of the Welsh mountains. But scanty as it appears, about 
six hundred sheep, many goats, a few cows & horses, all thrive 
well. Of native animals, rats, mice, land-crabs are abundant: of 
Birds the guinea-fowl imported from the C. Verd’s, swarm in 
great numbers. The Isd is entirely destitute of trees, in which & 
in every other respect it is very far inferior to St Helena. Mr Dring 
tells me that the witty people of the latter place say ^‘We know 
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we live on a rock, but the poor people at Ascension live on a 
cinder”. The distinction is in truth very just. 

July 2lst & 22nd. On the two succeeding days I took long walks & 
examined some rather curious points in the mineralogical composi¬ 
tion of some of the Volcanic rocks, to which I was guided by the 
kindness of Lieut. Evans. One day I walked to the S.W. extremity 
of the Isld: the day was clear & hot, & I saw the Island not 
smiling with beauty, but staxing with naked hideousness. The 
lava streams are covered with hummocks, & are rugged to a 
degree vrhich, geoiogically speaking, is not of easy explanation. 
The interveniag spaces are concealed with layers of pumice, ashes, 
& volcanic sandstone. In some parts, rounded volcanic bombs, 
which must have assumed this form when projected red hot from 
the crater, lie strewed on the surface. When passing this end of 
the Isld at sea, I could not imagine the cause of the white patches, 
with which the whole plain was mottled: I now found out it was 
owing to the number of seafowl, which sleep in such full con¬ 
fidence, as even in midday to allow a man to walk up to & seize 
hold of them. These birds were the only living creatures I this day 
saw. On the beach a great sea, although the breeze was light, was 
tumbling over the broken lava rocks. The ocean is a raging 
monster, insult him a thousand miles distant, & his great carcase 
is stirred with anger through half an hemisphere. 

28rd. In the afternoon put to sea. When in the offing, the Ship’s 
head was directed in W.S.W. course—a sore discomfiture & sur¬ 
prise to those on board who were most anxious to reach England. 
I did not think again to see the coast of S. America; but I am glad 
our fate has directed us to Bahia in Brazil. 

August 1st. Anchored in Bahia de todos los Santos, The first aspect 
of the city & its outskirts, with the beauties of which we were 
formerly so much delighted, had lost part of its charms. The 
novelty & surprise were gone, & perhaps our memories had, in the 
long interval, exaggerated the colours of the scenery. There 
existed, however, as we afterwards discovered, a more true reason, 
in the loss of some of the finest Mango trees, which during the late 
disturbances of the Negroes had been cut down. We staid here 
four days, in which time I took several long walks, I was glad to 
find my enjoyment of tropical scenery, from the loss of novelty, 
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has not decreased even in the slightest degree. (I can truly say, 
that I have never in my life relished a keener pleasure, than whilst 
gazing on some of these charming views, del,) 

August IstSth, The elements of the scenery are so simple, that they 
are worth mentioning as a proof on what trifling circumstances ex¬ 
quisite natural beauty depends. The country may be described as 
a quite level plain of about three hundred feet elevation which has 
been in every part worn into flat-bottomed valleys. This structure 
is remarkable in a granitic land, but it is nearly universal in all 
those softer formations, of which plains usually are composed. 
The whole surface is covered by various kinds of stately trees, 
interspersed with patches of cultivated ground, amidst which 
stand houses, convents & Chapels. It must be remembered that 
within the tropics, the wild luxuriance of nature is not lost, even 
in the vicinity of large cities; the natural vegetation of the hedges 
& hill sides overpowers in picturesque effect, the artificial labor 
of man. Hence in but few parts, the bright red soil affords a 
strong contrast to the universal clothing of green. From the edges 
of the plain there are distant glimpses either of the ocean or 
of the great bay, bordered by low wooded shores, & on the 
surface of which numerous boats & canoes show their white 
sails. Excepting from these points, the range of vision is very 
limited; following the level pathways, on each hand alternate 
peeps into the wooded valleys below can alone be obtained. Lastly 
I must add that the houses & especially the sacred edifices are 
built in a peculiar & rather fantastick style of architecture. They 
are all white-washed, so that when illuminated by the brilliant 
sun of midday, & as seen against the pale blue sky of the horizon, 
they stand out more like shadows than substantial buildings. 
Such are the elements, but to paint their effects is an hopeless en¬ 
deavour. Learned naturalists describe these scenes of the Tropics 
by naming a multitude of objects & mentioning some charac¬ 
teristic feature of each. To a learned traveller, this possibly may 
communicate some definite ideas; but who else from seeing a 
plant in an herbarium can imagine its appearance when growing 
in its native soil? Who, from seeing choice plants in a hot house, 
can multiply some into the dimensions of forest trees, or crowd 
others into an entangled mass? Who, when examining in a cabinet 
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the gay butterflies, or singular Cicadas, will associate with these 
objects the ceaseless harsh music of the latter, or the lazy flight 
of the former—^the sure accompaniments of the still glowing noon 
day of the Tropics.—It is at these times, when the sun has at¬ 
tained its greatest height, that such views should be beheld. Then 
the dense splendid foliage of the Mango hides the ground with its 
darkest shade, whilst its upper branches are rendered the more 
brilliant by the profusion of light. In the temperate zones, as it 
appears to me, the case is different, the colours there are not so 
dark or rich, & Lmce the declining sun, which casts forth red, 
purple or yellow rays, is best adapted to add beauties to the 
scenerj’ of those climes. 

When quietly walking along the shady pathways & admiring 
each successive view, one wishes to find language to express one’s 
ideas: epithet after epithet is found too weak to convey to those 
who have not had an opportunity of experiencing these sensa¬ 
tions, a true picture of the mind, I have said the plants in a hot 
house fail to communicate a just idea of the vegetation, yet I 
must recur to it: the land is one great wild, untidy, luxuriant hot 
house, which nature made for her menagerie, but man has taken 
possession of it, & has studded it with gay houses & formal gar¬ 
dens. How great would be the desire in every admirer of nature 
to behold, if such was possible, another planet; yet at the distance 
of a few degrees from his native country, it may be truly said, the 
glories of another world are open to him.—In the last walk I took, 
I stopped again & again to gaze on such beauties, & tried to fix for 
ever in my mind, an impression which at the time I knew must 
sooner or later fade away. The forms of the Orange tree, the Cocoa 
nut, the Palms, the Mango, the Banana, will remain clear & 
separate, but the thousand beauties, which unite them all into one 
perfect scene, must perish: yet they will leave, like a tale heard in 
childhood, a picture full of indistinct, but most beautiful figures. 

In the afternoon weighed anchor & stood out to sea. 

August 12th. The weather having been unfavourable, we altered course 
& ran for Pernambuco. We anchored outside; but in a short time a 
pilot came on board & took us into the inner harbor, where we lay 
close to the town. (On the ensuing day I took up my residence on 
shore in a Brazilian inn. del.) Pernambuco is built on some narrow, 
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low sand banks, which are separated from each other by shoal 
channels of salt water. The three parts of the town are connected 
together by two long bridges, built on wooden piles. The town is 
in all parts disgusting, the streets narrow, ill-paved, filthy; the 
houses very tall & gloomy. The number of white people, which 
during the morning may be met with in the streets, appears to be 
about in the proportion of foreigners in any other nation; all the 
rest are black or of a dusky colour. The latter as well as the 
Brazilians are far from prepossessing in their appearance: the poor 
negroes, whereverthey may be, are cheerful, talkative & boisterous. 
There was nothing in the sight, smell or sounds within this large 
town, which conveyed to me any pleasing impressions. The season 
of heavy rains scarcely had come to an end & hence the surround¬ 
ing country, which is scarcely elevated above the level of the sea, 
was flooded with water. I failed in all my attempts to take any 
long walks. I was however enabled to observe that many of the 
country houses in the outskirts were like those of Bahia, of a gay 
appearance which harmonized well with the luxuriant character 
of the tropical vegetation. The flat swampy land is surrounded at 
the distance of a few miles by a semicircle of low hills, or rather 
by the edge of a country elevated perhaps two hundred feet above 
the sea. The old city of Olinda stands on one extremity of this 
range. One day I took a canoe & proceeded up one of the chan¬ 
nels to visit it; I found the old town from its situation both sweeter 
& cleaner than that of Pernambuco. I must commemorate, as 
being the first time during the four & a half years we have been 
wandering about, that I met with a want of politeness amongst 
any class of people; I was refused in a sullen manner at two 
different houses, & obtained from a third with difficulty, permis¬ 
sion to pass through their gardens to an uncultivated hill for 
the purpose of taking a view of the country. I feel quite glad 
this happened in the land of the “Brava Gente”, for I bear 
them no good will. A Spaniard would have been ashamed at the 
very thought of refusing such a request, or of behaving to any 
one with rudeness.—^The channel by which we came to & re¬ 
turned from Olinda is bordered on each side by Mangroves which 
spring like a miniature forest out of the greasy mud banks. The 
bright green color of these bushes always reminds me of the rank 
grass in a Church-yard: both are nourished by putrid exhala- 
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tions; the one speaks of death past, the other, too often, of death 
to come. 

The most curious thing which I saw in the neighbourhood of 
Pernambuco, is the reef that forms the harbor. It runs for a 
length of several miles in a perfectly straight line, parallel to & 
not far distant from the shore; it varies in width from thirty to 
sixty yards; it is quite dry at low water, has a level smooth sur¬ 
face, & is composed of o'oscutpIv stratified hard sandstone: hence 
at the first sight it is difficult to credit that it is the work of nature 
& not of art. Its utility is great; close within the inner water, 
there it a good depth of water, & ships lie moored to old guns, 
which are fixed in h»>les on the summit. A light-house stands on 
one extremity, & around it the sea breaks heavily. In entering 
the harbor, a ship passes within thirty yards round this point, & 
amidst the foam of the breakers; close by, on the other hand, are 
other breakers, which thus form a narrow gateway: it is almost 
fearful to behold a ship running, as it appears, headlong into such 
dangers. 

With respect to the origin of the reef, I believe a bar composed 
of sand & pebbles formerly existed beneath the water, when the 
low land on which the town now stands was occupied by a large 
bay; & that this bar was first consolidated, & then elevated. These 
two distinct processes are of so common occurrence in S. America, 
that I now feel none of that surprise, with which such facts would 
formerly have startled me. There is another & slightly different 
explanation, which possesses equal probability, namely that a 
long spit of sand like some that now exist on the neighbouring 
coast, had its central part consolidated, & then by a slight change 
in the set of currents the loose matter was removed, the hard 
nucleus alone remaining. Although the swell of the open ocean 
breaks heavily on the outer side of the narrow & insignificant line 
of reef, yet there is no record of its decay. This durability is the 
most curious circumstance connected with its existence: it ap¬ 
pears to be owing to a layer of calcareous matter, formed by the 
successive growth of several kinds of organic bodies, chiefly 
serpulae, balani, corallinae, but no true corals.^® It is a process 
strictly analogous to the formation of peat, & like that substance, 
its effects are to preserve from degradations the matter on which 
it rests. In true coral reefs, when the upper extremities of the 
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living mass are killed by the rays of the sun, they become en¬ 
veloped & protected by a nearly similar process. It is probable 
that if a Breakwater such as that of Plymouth, was built in these 
tropical seas, it would be imperishable, that is, as imperishable as 
any part of the solid land, which all, some day, must suffer decay 
& renovation. 

August 17th. I was delighted on the 17th to get on board the ship & 
in the afternoon to leave the shores of Brazil. We lie close hauled 
to the wind, & therefore there is a considerable pitching motion; 
I suffer very much from sea-sickness. But it is on the road to 
England; in truth some such comfort is necessary to support the 
tedious misery of loss of time, health & comfort. 

21«t. We crossed the Equator. 

SlstrSeptember Uh. After a most excellent passage, we came to an 
anchor early in the morning at Porto Praya. We found lying there, 
as commonly is the case, some slaving vessels. The weather, 
during our short stay of four days, was very fine; but as this was 
the beginning of the unhealthy season, I confined my walks to 
short distances. I have nothing to say about the place; as some 
rain had fallen, a most faint tinge of green was just distinguish¬ 
able. Our old friend the great Baobab tree, was clothed with a 
thick green foliage, which much altered its appearance. As might 
be expected, I was not so much delighted with St Jago as during 
our former visit: but even this time I foimd much in its Natural 
History very interesting. It would indeed be strange if the first 
view of desert volcanic plains, (a kind of country so utterly dif¬ 
ferent from anything in England) & the first sensations on enter¬ 
ing an ardent climate, did not excite the most vivid impressions in 
the mind of every one, who takes pleasure in beholding the face 
of nature. 

4ith. We were all very glad in the evening of the 4th to wish farewell 
to the irregular mountains of St Jago, as they disappeared in the 
evening shades. I confess, I feel some good will to the Island; 
I should be ungrateful if it was otherwise; for I shall never forget 
the delight of first standing in a certain lava cavern & looking at 
the swell of the Atlantic lashing the rugged shores. 

Qth. Crossed the Tropic of Cancor. 
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September 20th* In the morning we were off the East end of the island 
of Terceira, & a little after noon reached the town of Angra. The 
island is moderately lofty & has a rounded outline with detached 
conical hills evidently of volcanic origin. The land is well culti¬ 
vated, & is divided into a multitude of rectangular fields by stone 
walls, extending from the water’s edge to high up on the central 
hills. There are few or no trees, & the yellow stubble land at this 
time of year gives a burnt up & unpleasant character to the 
scenery. Small hajLidets & single white-washed houses are scat¬ 
tered in all partii;. Tn the evening a party went on shore; (to the 
to^m or lather eity of Angra, the capital of the neighbouring is- 
iands* deL). We found the city a very clean & tidy little place, con- 
tainittg about 10,000 inhabitants, which includes nearly the fourth 
part of the total number on the island. There are no good shops, 
& little signs of activity, excepting the intolerable creaking of an 
occasional bullock waggon. The churches are very respectable, & 
there were formerly a good many convents: but Dom Pedro de¬ 
stroyed several; he levelled three nunneries to the ground, & gave 
permission to the nuns to marry, which, excepting by some of the 
very old ones, was gladly received. Angra was formerly the capital 
of the whole archipelago, but it has now only one division of the 
islands under its government, & its glory has departed. The city 
is defended by a strong castle & line of batteries which encircle 
the base of Mount Brazil, an extinct volcano with sloping sides, 
which overlooks the town. Terceira was the first place that re¬ 
ceived Dom Pedro, & from this beginning he conquered the other 
islands & finally Portugal. A loan was scraped together in this one 
island of no less than 400,000 dollars, of which sum not one 
farthing has ever been paid to these first supporters of the present 
right royal & honourable family. 

The next day the Consul kindly lent me his horse & furnished 
me with guides to proceed to a spot in the centre of the island, 
which was described as an active crater. Ascending in deep lanes 
bordered on each side by high stone walls, for the three first miles, 
we passed many houses & gardens. We then entered on a very 
irregular plain country, consisting of more recent streams of hum¬ 
mocky basaltic lava. The rocks are covered in some parts by a 
thick brushwood about three feet high, & in others by heath, fern 
& short pasture: a few broken down old stone walls completed the 
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resemblance with the mountains of Wales. I saw, moreover, some 
old English friends amongst the insects, & of birds, the starling, 
water wagtail, chaffinch & blackbird. There are no houses in this 
elevated & central part; & the groimd is only used for the pasture 
of cattle & goats. On every side besides the ridges of more ancient 
lavas, there were cones of various dimensions, which yet partly 
retained their crater-formed summits, & where broken down, 
showed a pile of cinders such as those from an ironfoundry. When 
we reached the so called crater, I found it a slight depression, or 
rather a short valley abutting against a higher range, & without 
any exit. The bottom was traversed by several large fissures, out 
of which in nearly a dozen places, small jets of steam issued as 
from the cracks in the boiler of a steam engine. The steam close 
to the irregular orifices is far too hot for the hand to endure it: it 
has but little smell, yet from everything made of iron being 
blackened, & from a peculiar rough sensation communicated to 
the skin, the vapour cannot be pure, & I imagine it contains some 
muriatic acid gas. The effect on the surrounding trachytic lavas 
is singular, the solid stone being entirely converted either into 
pure snow white porcelain clay, or into a kind of bright red, or the 
two colours marbled together; the steam issued through the moist 
& hot clay. This phenomenon has thus gone on for many years; 
it is said that flames once issued from the cracks. During rain, the 
water from each bank must flow into these cracks; & it is probable 
that this same water, trickling down to the neighbourhood of 
some heated subterranean lava, causes this phenomenon. Through¬ 
out the island, the powers below have been \musually active 
during the last year; several small earthquakes have been caused, 
& during a few days a jet of steam issued from a bold precipice 
overhanging the sea, not far from the town of Angra. 

I enjoyed my day’s ride, though I did not see much worth 
seeing: it was pleasant to meet such a number of fine peasantry; 
I do not recollect ever having beheld a set of handsomer young 
men, with more good humoured pleasant expressions. (A sur¬ 
prising number of the boys had white or lightly coloured hair, 
which from its strangeness to our eyes made it the more pleasing. 
del.) The men & boys are all dressed in a plain jacket & trowsers, 
without shoes or stockings; their heads are barely covered by a 
littk blue cloth cap with two ears & a bordw of red; this they lift 
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in the most courteous manner to each passing stranger. Their 
clothes although very ragged, appeared singularly clean, as well 
as their persons; I am told that in almost every cottage a visitor 
will sleep in snow white sheets & will dine off a clean napkin. 
Each man carries in his hand a walking staff about six feet high; 
by fixing a large knife at each extremity, they can make this into 
a formidable weapon. Their ruddy complexion, bright eyes & 
erect gait, made them a pietme of a fine peasantry: how different 
from the Portugeese of Brazil! The greater number which we 
this day met, were employed in the mountains gathering sticks 
for firewood. A whole family, from the father to the least boy, 
might be seen each carrying his bundle on his head to sell in the 
town. Their burthens were very heavy; this hard labour & the 
ragged state of their clothes, too plainly bespoke poverty, yet 
I am told it is not the want of food, but of all luxuries,—a case 
parallel to that of Chiloe. Hence, although the whole land is not 
cultivated, at the present time numbers emigrate to Brazil, where 
the contract to which they are bound differs but little from slavery. 
It seems a great pity that so fine a population should be compelled 
to leave a land of plenty, where every article of food,—meat, 
vegetables & fruit,—^is exceedingly cheap & most abundant; but 
the labourer finds his labour of proportionally little value. 

Another day I set out early in the morning to visit the town of 
Praya seated on the N.E. end of the island. The distance is about 
fifteen miles; the road ran the greater part of the way not far from 
the coast. The country is all cultivated & scattered with houses & 
small villages. I noticed in several places, from the long traffic of 
the bullock waggons, that the solid lava which formed in parts the 
road, was worn into ruts of the depth of twelve inches. This 
circumstance has been noticed with surprise in the ancient pave¬ 
ment of Pompeii, as not occurring in any of the present towns of 
Italy. At this place the wheels have a tire surmounted by singularly 
large iron knobs; perhaps the old Roman wheels were thus fur¬ 
nished. The country during our morning’s ride was not interesting, 
excepting always the pleasant sight of a happy peasantry. The 
harvest was latdy over, & near to the houses the fine yellow heads 
of Indian com were bound for the sake of drying, in large bimdles 
to the stems of the poplar trees. These seen from a distance ap¬ 
peared weighed down by some beautiful fmit,—^the very emblem 
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of fertility. One part of the road crossed a broad stream of lava, 
which from its rocky & black surface, showed itself to be of com¬ 
paratively recent origin; indeed the crater whence it had flowed 
could be distinguished. The industrious inhabitants have turned 
this space into vineyards, but for this purpose it was necessary to 
clear away the loose fragments & pile them into a multitude of 
walls, which enclosed little patches of ground a few yards square; 
thus covering the country with a network of black lines. 

The town of Praya is a quiet forlorn little place. Many years 
since a large city was here overwhelmed by an earthquake. It is 
asserted the land subsided, & a wall of a convent now bathed by 
the sea is shewn as a proof: the fact is probable, but the proof not 
convincing. I returned home by another road, which first leads 
along the Northern shore, & then crosses the central part of the 
Island. This North Eastern extremity is particularly well culti¬ 
vated, & produces a large quantity of fine wheat. The square, 
open fields, & small villages with white wsished churches, gave to 
the view, as seen from the heights, an aspect resembling the less 
picturesque parts of central England. We soon reached the region 
of clouds, which during our whole visit have hung very low & con¬ 
cealed the tops of the mountains. For a couple of hours we crossed 
the elevated central part, which is not inhabited & bears a desolate 
appearance. When we descended from the clouds to the city, I 
heard the good news that observations had been obtained, & that 
we should go to sea the same evening. The anchorage is exposed 
to the whole swell of the Southern ocean, & hence during the 
present boisterous time of year is very disagreeable & far from safe. 

September 2Uh. In the morning, we were off the Western end of St 
Michael’s; to the capital of which we were bound in quest of letters. 
A contrary wind detained us the whole day, but by the following 
morning, {^Sth) we were off the city, & a boat was sent on shore. 
The Isd of St Michael’s is considerably larger & three times more 
populous & enjoys a more extensive trade than Terceira, The 
chief export is the fruit, for which a fleet of vessels annually 
arrives. Although several hundred vessels are loaded with oranges, 
these trees on neither island appear in any great numbers. No one 
would guess that this was the great market for the numberless 
oranges imported into England. St Michael’s has much the same 
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open, semi-green, cultivated, patchwork appearance as Terceira. 
The town is more scattered; the houses & churches there & through¬ 
out the country are white washed & look from a distance neat & 
pretty. The land behind the town is less elevated than at Terceira, 
but yet rises considerably; it is thickly studded or rather made up 
of small mammiformed hills, each of which has sometime been an 
active volcano. In an hour’s time the boat returned without any 
letters, & then getting a good offing from the land, we steered, 
thanks to God, a direct course for England. 

Our voyage having come to an end, I will take a short retro¬ 
spect of the advantages & disadvantages, the pains & pleasures, 
of our five years’ wandering. If a person should ask my advice 
before undertaking a long voyage, my answer would depend upon 
his possessing a decided taste for some branch of knowledge which 
could by such means be acquired. No doubt it is a high satisfac¬ 
tion to behold various countries, & the many races of Mankind, 
but the pleasures gained at the time do not counterbalance the 
evils. It is necessary to look forward to a harvest however distant 
it may be, when some fruit will be reaped, some good effected. 
Many of the losses which must be experienced are obvious; such 
as that of the society of all old friends, & of the sight of those 
places, with which every dearest remembrance is so intimately 
connected. These losses, however, are at the time partly relieved 
by the exhaustless delight of anticipating the long-wished for day 
of return. If, as poets say, life is a dream, I am sure in a long 
voyage these are the visions which best pass away the long night. 
Other losses, although not at first felt, after a period tell heavily; 
these are the want of room, of seclusion, of rest; the jading feeling 
of constant hurry; the privation of small luxuries, the comforts of 
civilization, domestic society, & lastly even of music & the other 
pleasures of imagination, ^^en such trifles are mentioned, it is 
evident that the real grievances (excepting from accidents) of a 
sea life are at an end. The short space of sixty years has made a 
most astonishing difference in the facility of distant navigation. 
Even in the time of Cook, a man who left his comfortable fireside 
for such expeditions, did imdergo privations: a yatch with every 
luxury of life might now circumnavigate the globe. Besides the 
vast improvements in ships & naval resources, the whole Western 
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shores of America are thrown open; & Australia is become a 
metropolis of a rising continent. How different are the circum¬ 
stances to a man shipwrecked at the present day in the Pacific, 
to what they would have been in the time of Cook: since his 
voyage a hemisphere has been added to the civilized world. 

If a person suffer much from sea sickness, let him weigh it 
heavily in the balance: I speak from experience, it is no trifling 
evil cured in a week as most people suppose. (I speak from ex¬ 
perience, as well I may, suffering now more than I did three years 
ago. del.) If he takes pleasure in naval tactics, it will afford him 
full scope for his taste; but even the greater number of sailors, as 
it appears to me, have little real liking for the sea itself; (if not 
compelled to it by necessity, visions of glory when very young & 
the force of habit when old, are the sole bonds of attraction, del.) 
It must be borne in mind how large a proportion of the time during 
a long voyage, is spent on the water, as compared to the days in 
harbour. (In our five years, the excess of days during the whole 
of which the anchor has been down, over the remainder, has 
scarcely equalled fifty, del.) And what are the boasted glories of 
the illimitable ocean? A tedious waste, a desert of water, as the 
Arabian calls it. No doubt there are some delightful scenes; a 
moonlight night, with the clear heavens, the dark glittering sea, the 
white sails filled by the soft air of a gently blowing trade wind; a 
dead calm, the heaving surface polished like a mirror, & all quite 
still excepting the occasional flapping of the sails. It is well once 
to behold a squall, with its rising arch, & coming fury, or the 
heavy gale & mountainous waves. I confess, however, my im¬ 
agination had painted something more grand, more terrific in the 
full grown storm. It is a finer sight on the canvass of Vandervelde, 
& infinitely finer when beheld on shore, where the waving trees, 
the wild flight of the birds, the dark shadows & bright lights, the 
rushing torrents, all proclaim the strife of the unloosed elements. 
At sea, the albatross & petrel fly as if the storm was their proper 
sphere, the water rises & sinks as if performing its usual task, the 
sUp alone & its inhabitants seem the object of wrath. On a for¬ 
lorn & weather-beat^ coast, the ac&ae is indeed different, but the 
feelings partake more of horror than of wild delight. 

Let us now lodk at the brighter side of the past time. The 
pleasure derived from bdbolding the soonery & gmeral aspect of 
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the various countries we have visited, has decidedly been the most 
constant & highest source of enjoyment. It is probable that the 
picturesque beauty of many parts of Europe far exceeds anything 
we have beheld. But there is a growing pleasure in comparing the 
character of scenery in different countries, which to a certain de¬ 
gree is distinct from merely admiring their beauty. It more de¬ 
pends on an acquaintance with the individual parts of each view: 
I am strongly induced to believe that, as in Music, the person who 
understand#! every note, will, if he also has true taste, more 
th(HX>ughily enjoy the whole; so he who examines each part of a 
fine view, may also thoroughily comprehend the full & combined 
effect. Hence a traveller should be a botanist, for in all views 
plants fcBTO the chief embellishment. Group masses of naked 
rocks, even in the wildest forms, for a time they may afford a 
sublime spectacle, but they wiU soon grow monotonous; paint 
them with bright & varied colours, they will become fantastick; 
clothe them with vegetation, they must form at least a decent, 
if not a most beautiful picture. 

When I said that the scenery of Europe was probably superior 
to anything which we have beheld, I must except, as a class by 
itself, that of the intertropical regions. The two cannot be com¬ 
pared together; but I have already too often enlarged on the 
grandeur of these latter climates. As the force of impression fre¬ 
quently depends upon preconceived ideas, I may add that all mine 
were taken from the vivid descriptions in the Personal Narrative*® 
which far exceed in merit anything I have ever read on the sub¬ 
ject. Yet with these high wrought ideas, my feelings were very 
remote from partaking of a tinge of disappointment on first land¬ 
ing on the coast of Brazil. 

Amongst the scenes which are deeply impressed on my mind, 
none exceed in sublimity the primeval forests, undefaced by the 
hand of man, whether those of Brazil, where the powers of life are 
predominant, or those of Tierra del Fuego, where death & decay 
prevail. Both are temples filled with the varied productions of 
the God of Nature. No one can stand unmoved in these solitudes, 
without feeling that there is more in man than the mere breath of 
his body. In calling up images of the past, I find the plains of 
Patagonia most frequently cross before my eyes. Yet these plains 
are pronounced by all most wretched & useless. They are only 
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characterized by negative possessions; without habitations, with¬ 
out water, without trees, without mountains, they support merely 
a few dwarf plants. Why then, & the case is not peculiar to myself, 
do these arid wastes take so firm possession of the memory? Why 
have not the still more level, green & fertile Pampas, which are 
serviceable to mankind, produced an equal impression? I can 
scarcely analyse these feelings; but it must be partly owing to the 
free scope given to the imagination. They are boundless, for they 
are scarcely practicable, & hence unknown: they bear the stamp of 
having thus lasted for ages, & there appears no limit to their dura¬ 
tion through future time. If, as the ancients supposed, the flat earth 
was surrounded by an impassable breadth of water, or by deserts 
heated to an intolerable excess, who would not look at these last 
boundaries to man’s knowledge with deep, but ill defined sensations. 

Lastly, of natural scenery, the views from lofty mountains, 
though certainly in one sense not beautiful, are very memorable. 
I remember looking down from the crest of the highest Cordillera; 
the mind, undisturbed by minute details, was filled by the 
stupendous dimensions of the surrounding masses. 

Of individual objects, perhaps no one is more sure to create 
astonishment, than the first sight in his native haunt, of a real 
barbarian,—of man in his lowest & most savage state. One’s 
mind hurries back over past centuries, & then asks, could our 
progenitors be such as these? Men,—^whose very signs & ex¬ 
pressions are less intelligible to us than those of the domesticated 
animals; who do not possess the instinct of those animals, nor yet 
appear to boast of human reason, or at least of arts consequent on 
that reason. I do not believe it is possible to describe or paint the 
difference of savage & civilized man. It is the difference between 
a wild & tame animal: & part of the interest in beholding a savage 
is the same which would lead every one to desire to see the lion in 
his desert, the tiger tearing his prey in the jungle, the rhinoceros 
on the wide plain, or the hippopotamus wallowing in the mud of 
some African river. • 

Amongst the other most remarkable spectacles which we have 
beheld, may be ranked,—^the stars of the Southern hemisphere— 
the water-spout—^the glacier leading its blue stream of ice in a 
bold precipice overhanging the sea—a lagoon island, raised by the 
coral forming animalcule—^an active volcano—^the overwhelming 
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effects of a violent earthquake. These latter phenomena perhaps 
possess for me a higher interest, from their intimate connection 
with the geological structure of the world. The earthquake must, 
however, be to everyone a most impressive event; the solid earth, 
considered from our earliest childhood as the very type of solidity, 
has oscillated like a thin crust beneath our feet; & in seeing the 
most beautiful & laboured works of man in a moment overthrown, 
we feel the insigniftoance of his boasted power. 

It has been said that the lo v e of the chase is an inherent delight 
in man,—a relic of an instinctive passion: if so, I am sure the 
pleasure of living in the open air, with the sky for a roof, and the 
groimd for a table, is part of the same feeling. It is the savage re¬ 
turning to his wild & native habits. I always look back to our 
boat cruizes & my land journeys, when through unfrequented 
countries, with a kind of extreme delight, which no scenes of 
civilization could create. I do not doubt every traveller must re¬ 
member the glowing sense of happiness, from the simple con¬ 
sciousness of breathing in a foreign clime, where the civilized man 
has seldom or never trod. 

There are several other sources of enjoyment in a long voyage, 
which are perhaps of a more reasonable nature. The map of the 
world ceases to be a blank; it becomes a picture full of the most 
varied & animated figures. Each part assumes its true dimensions: 
large continents are not looked at in the light of islands, or islands 
considered as mere specks, which in truth are larger than many 
kingdoms of Europe. Africa, or North & South America, are well¬ 
sounding names & easily pronounced, but it is not till having 
sailed for some weeks along small portions of their coasts, that one 
is thoroughily convinced, how large a piece of our immense world 
these names imply. 

From seeing the present state, it is impossible not to look for¬ 
ward with high expectation to the future progress of nearly an 
entire hemisphere. The march of improvement, consequent on the 
introduction of Christianity, through the South Sea, probably 
stands by itself on the records of the world. It is the more striking 
when we remember that but sixty years since. Cook, whose most 
excellent judgment none will dispute, could foresee no prospect 
of such change. Yet these changes have now been effected by the 
philanthropic spirit of the English nation. 
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In the same quarter of the globe, Australia is rising, or indeed 
may be said to have risen, into a grand centre of civilization 
which at some not very remote period, will rule the empress of 
the Southern hemisphere. It is impossible for an Englishman to 
behold these distant colonies, without a high pride & satisfaction. 
To hoist the British flag seems to draw as a certain consequence, 
wealth, prosperity & civilization. 

In conclusion,—^it appears to me that nothing can be more im¬ 
proving to a young naturalist, than a journey in distant countries. 
It both sharpens & partly also allays that want & craving, which 
tis Sir J. Herschel* remarks, a man experiences although every 
corporeal sense is fully satisfied. The excitement from the novelty 
of objects, & the chance of success, stimulates him on to activity. 
Moreover, as a number of isolated facts soon become uninter¬ 
esting, the habit of comparison leads to generalization; on the 
other hand, as the traveller stays but a short space of time in each 
place, his description must generally consist of mere sketches, in¬ 
stead of detailed observation. Hence arises, as I have found to my 
cost, a constant tendency to fill up the wide gaps of knowledge 
by inaccurate & superficial hypotheses. 

But I have too deeply enjoyed the voyage not to recommend to 
any naturalist to take all chances, & to start on travels by land 
if possible, if otherwise, on a long voyage. He may feel assured he 
will meet with no difficulties or dangers (excepting in rare cases) 
nearly so bad, as he before hand imagined. In a moral point of 
view, the effect ought to be to teach him good humoured patience, 
unselfishness, the habit of acting for himself, & of making the best 
of everything, or contentment: in short, he should partake of the 
characteristic qualities of the greater number of sailors. Travelling 
ought also to teach him to distrust others; but at the same time 
he will discover how many truly goodnatured people there are, 
with whom he never before had, nor ever again will have any 
further communication, yet who are ready to offer him the most 
disinterested assistance. 

* * * * * e m 

October 2nd, After a tolerably short passage, but with some very 
heavy weather, we came to an anchor at Falmouth. To my sur- 

* Disoouiae on the Study of Natural PhUosofSiy, p. 8. [CJD.} 
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prise & shame I confess the first sight of the shores of England 
inspired me with no warmer feelings, than if it had been a miser¬ 
able Portugeese settlement. The same night (& a dreadfully stormy 
one it was) I started by the Mail for Shrewsbury.® 

October 4th. The Beagle proceeded to Plymouth; where she lay till 
the 17th. 

18th. Sailed for the Thames, calling on her way at Portsmouth & 
Deal, & got up the river to Greenwich on the 28th. 

November tth. She moved down to Woolwich, where on the 17th she 
was paid off. 

The Beagle was put into commission on the 4th of July 1881; 
thus having completed the unusually long period of five years & 
one hundred & thirty six days.®* 




NOTES 


L, and L. = Life and Letters of Charles Danvin. edited by Francis Darwin, 
Murray, 1887. 

Voyages of A. and B. = Narrative of the surveying Voyages of HM.S. 
Adventure and Beagle, edited by Captain FitzRoy, 1889. 

(1) p. 8. The home of his uncle, Josiah Wedgwood. 

(2) p. 4. This date should be Sept. 17th. See L. and L. vol. i, p. 211. 
In an unpublished letter to his sister Susan, written from London 
and dated Saturday 17th he tells of his journey: “ What wonder¬ 
ful quick travelling it is. i came from Plymouth, 250 miles, in 24 
hours, k arrived tnis morning”. 

(8) p. 8. On an earlier voyage, Capt. FitzRoy had brought back four 
natives from Tierra del Fuego to be educated in England at his own 
expense. One had died of small-pox in spite of four attempts at 
vaccination. The three survivors were now being restored to their 
native land. See Jemmy Button, Dramatis Personae, p. xxi. 

(4) p. 11. Charles’s elder brother. 

(5) p. 14. The fact that the top drawer used for storing his clothes had 
to be removed when his hammock was Slung to give extra length, 
affords a comment on the space at his disposal. See drawing, facing 

p. 9. 

(6) p. 18. Autobiographical passage: “These two months at Plymouth 

were the most miserable which I ever spent, though I exerted my¬ 
self in various ways. I was out of spirits at the thought of leaving 
all my family and friends for so long a time, and the weather seemed 
to me inexpressibly gloomy. I was also troubled with palpitations 
and pain about the heart, and like many a young ignorant man, 
especially one with a smattering of medical knowledge, was con¬ 
vinced tW I had heart disease. I did not consult any doctor, as I 
fully expected to hear the verdict that I was not fit for the voyage, 
and I was resolved to go at all hazards Autobiography, L, and L. 
vol. I, p. 64. 

(7) p. 26. Autobiographical passage: “The geology of St Jago is very 
striking, yet simple: a stream of lava formerly flowed over the bed 
of the sea, formed of triturated recent shells and corals, which it has 
baked into a hard white rock. Since then the whole island has been 
upheaved. But the line of white rock revealed to me a new and 
important fact, namely, that there had been afterwards subsidence 
round the craters, which had since been in action, and had poured 
forth lava. It then first dawned on me that I might perhaps write 
a book on the geology of the various countries visited, and this 
made me thrill with delight. That was a memorable hour to me, and 
how distinctly I can call to mind the low cliff of lava beneath which 
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I rested, with the sun glaring hot, a few strange desert plants 
growing near, and with hving corals in the tidal pools at my feet. 
Later in the voyage, Fitz-Roy asked me to read some of my Journal, 
and declared it would be worth publishing; so here was a second 
book in prospect’’! Autobiograpny, L. and L. vol. i, pp. 65-6. 

(8) p, 80. Altered on publication to: “We presented the black priest 
with a few shillings, and the Spaniard, i)atting him on the nead, 
said, with much candour, he thought his colour made no great 
difference”. 

(9) p. 84. FitzRoy wrote on the same date: “ We spoke the Lyra packet 
going from England to Rio de Janeiro, and received a box from her, 
containing six of Massey’s sounding-leads, those excellent con¬ 
trivances which we frequently found so useful ”. Voyages of A. and 
B. vol, II, p. 55. 

(10) p. 84. This unpublished letter to his father is filled with enthusiasm. 

He wrote: “ Natural History goes on excellently, & I am incessantly 
occupied by new & most interesting animals.... I am thoroughly 
convmced that such a good opportunity of seeing the world might 
not [occur ?! again for a century. I think—^if I can so soon judge, 
I shall be able to do some original work in Natural History”. 

(11) p. 85. Addition on publication: “the booby and the noddy. The 
former is a species of gannet, and the latter a tern”. 

(12) p. 85. FitzRoy gives another view of the scene: “The first impulse 
of our invaders of this bird-covered rock, was to lay about them 
like school-boys; even the geological hammer at last became a 
missile. ‘Lend me the hammer?’asked one. ‘No, no*, replied the 
owner, ‘You’ll break the handle’; but hardly had he said so, when 
overcome by the novelty of the scene, and the example of those 
around him, away went the hammer with all the force of his own 
right arm”. Voyages of A, and B. vol. n, p. 56. 

(18) p. 89. Some of the Journal of this date was copied in a letter to his 
father published in £. and L. vol. i, p. 281. 

(14) p. 47. See Voyages of A. and B. vol. ii, p. 67. 

(15) p. 66. The account of this expedition much curtailed in both 
editions. 

(16) p. 68. Alex, von Humboldt, and Aim6 Bonpland, the botanist with 
whom he travelled. 

(17) p. 68. FitzRoy gives an account of the fatal expedition up the River 
Macacu. We mad an emphatic warning agsdnst sleeping in the 
vicinity of rivers in hot chmates—but, luce Darwin, he searches in 
vain for the true cause. Voyages of A, and B. vol. n, p, 76. 

(18) p. 69. The published account of this walk much curtailed. 
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(19) p.76. 1 cannot elucidate Scoens Judas Iscariot. Someone else, per¬ 
haps FitzRoy, has queried the point with a faint pencil “ Who^’ in 
the margin. 

(20) p. 89. Hydrocheeris Capybara added on publication. 

(21) p. 99. FitzRoy’s action with regard to the schooners was under¬ 
taken without Admiralty sanction. His total disembursement in 
the following September amounted to £1,680, See Voyages of A. and 
R. vol. II, p. 110, and Appendix to vol. ii, pp. 97~8. See also under 
dates March 26th, 1838, note 29, and Sept. 6th, 1885, note 45. 

(22) p. 108. October 26th was also the date on which he received Lyell’s 
second volum-na vital factor in his developing beliefs. 

(28) p. 11), fRobert Hamond and C.D. J were generally companions 

on shore: our chief amusement was riding about & admiring 
the Spanish ladies. After watching one of these angels gliding 
down the street, involuntarily we groaned out ‘How foolish English 
women are, they can neither walk nor dress’. And then how ugly 
Miss sounds after Signorita. I am sorry for you all. It would do 
the whole tribe of you a great deal of good to come to Buenos 
Ayres.” Unpublished letter from Charles to his sister Caroline, 
Nov. 1882. 

(24) p. 114. La Cenerentola by Rossini was produced at Covent Garden 
in 1880. 

(25) p. 118. See Cook’s Voyages^ vol. i, chap. iv. Mr Banks and Dr 
Solander, accompanied by several men, tried to penetrate inland; 
night came on with intense cold and two men lost their lives, 
Dr Solander barely escaping. See also under date Dec. 20th. 

(26) p. 182. FitzRoy in his accoimt uses the same idea. ^‘Animals when 
they meet show far more animation and anxiety than was displayed 
at this meeting.” Voyages of A. and B. vol. ii, p. 209. 

(27) p. 185. FitzRoy reveals that Darwin was one of the first to reach 
and save the boats; “ .. .there was scarcely time for the most active 
of our party to run and seize the boats before they were tossed 
along the beach like empty calabashes.. .had not Mr Darwin, and 
two or three of the men run to them instantly, they would have been 
swept away from us irrecoverably”. FitzRoy also tells how he 
named the large e:!^anse of water they entered on Jan. 80th 
“Darwin Sound”, Darwin remaining silent with characteristic 
modesty. 

(28) p. 186. Matthews was taken in the “Beagle” to New Zealand, where 
he remained with his brother, who was also a missionary. 

(29) p. 141. This purchase again showed FitzRoy’s quixotic zeal for ad¬ 
vancing the work of the survey. He wrote of the schooner: “ My wish 
to pur^ase her was unconquerable”. He expended over £1,700 on 
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her, with her stores, etc. She did good surveying work until Nov. 
1884, when FitzRoy could maintain the expense no longer. His 
deep mortification at the lack of support from the Admiralty is sup¬ 
posed to have accelerated a mental breakdown. Voyages of A, and 
B, vol. II, pp. 286, 274. FitzRoy wrote to the Admiralty an¬ 
nouncing his action: “I believe that their Lordships will approve 
of what I have done, but if I am wrong, no inconvenience will result 
to the public service, since I alone am responsible for the agreement 
with the owner of the vessels, and am able and willing to pay the 
stipulated sum”. Their Lordships’ Minute across the comer ran: 
“Do not approve of hiring vessels for this service, and therefore de¬ 
sire that they m^ be discharged as soon as possible”. Admiralty 
Records^ Record Office. 

(80) p. 148. “A tall, beetle-browed, awkward-built man, who entered 

upon scientific subjects, as it appeared to my ignorance at least, 
with more assurance than knowledge....” Description of the 
character of Dousterswivel from Scott’s Antiquary, 

(81) p. 149. “recon” seems to be used as an alternative to “recado”, or 

saddle of the Pampas. 

(82) p. 154. The “Black Joke” was sent out by the Admiralty in 1829 

to intercept slavers in West Africa. 

(88) p. 158. See 2nd ed. p. 66 for additional information as to the un¬ 
suitability of Patagonian salt for preserving meat and cheese as 
compared with sea salt. 

(84) p. 178. Added in both editions: “Since leaving South America we 
have heard that this war of extermination completely failed”. 

(85) p. 178. An insertion is here lost. There are marks in the margin of 
the text where a slip has come unstuck. The particulars doubtless 
referred to the diminishing number of Indians. 2nd ed. p. 104. 

(36) p. 205. See FitzRoy, Voyages of A, and B. vol. ii, p. 820: “Mr 

Darwin, more accustomed than the men or myself to long ex¬ 
cursions on shore, thought he could get to the lakes, and went to 
try. We watched him anxiously from the top of the hill (named on 
the plan Thirstjr Hill), saw him stoop down to the lake, but im¬ 
mediately leave it and go on to another, that also he quitted with¬ 
out delay, and we knew by his slow returning pace that the apparent 
lakes were ‘ salinas ’ FitzRoy was one of those who had to be left 

behind in an exhausted condition, having carried a heavy double- 
barrelled gim all day, besides instruments. 

(37) p. 221. Captain Pringle Stokes commanded the “Beagle” in the 
early part of the former voyase. He committed suicide in 1828. 
He must not be confused with «^hn Iiort Stokes, Mate and Assistant 
Surveyor on the present voyage. 
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(88) p. 226. An account of this expedition by FitzRoy was read to the 
Royal Geographical Society, May 8, 1887, two years before the 
publication of the Voyage. The party must have reached a point 
within a very few miles of Lake Argentino, which connects 
with the other great Andean lakes Viedma and San Martin. 
J. H, Gardiner was the first to reach Lake Argentine thirty-three 
years later, in 1867. His journey is briefly described in BoL d. 
ImtittUo Geogr. Argentina^ tome i, pp. 29^5, 1879. Dr Moreno 
subsequently visit^ it in 1878. 

(39) p.246. A Itered to “ about 2‘00 pounds weight of stone”. 2nded. p.265. 

(40) p. 267, '‘This fox, more curious or more scientific, but less wise, 

than the giu^^t ality of his brethren, is now mounted in the museum 
of the Zoohjgical Society.” 2nd ed. p. 280. 

(41) p. 298. The * Beagle ” did not reach Iquique until July 12, an interval 
of 8 J months, proving that at least this interval elapsed after the 
events took place before the Journal was finally written out. 

(42) p. 807. “It is rather curious the manner in which the Vegetation 

knows how much I'ain to expect” is altered in the first edition to: 
“ It is curious to observe how the seeds of the grass seem to know, 
as if by an acquired instinct, what quantity of rain to expect”. 
Altered again in second edition to: “ It is curious to observe how 
the seeds of the grass and other plants seem to accommodate them¬ 
selves, as if by an acquired habit, to the quantity of rain which falls 
on different parts of this coast”. 1st ed. p. 417, 2nd ed. p. 388. 

(48) p. 826, Extract from unpublished letter from Charles Darwin to his 
sister Caroline; “Lima, July 1836... .When I reached the Port of 
Copiapd, I found the Beagle there, but with Wickham as temporary 
captain. Shortly after the Beagle got into Valparaiso, news arrived 
that H.M.S. Challenger was lost at Arauco, & that Captain 
Seymour, a great friend of FitzRoy, & crew, were badly off 
amongst the Indians. The old commodore in the Blonde was very 
slack m his motions—in short, afraid of getting on that lee-shore 
in the winter; so that Captain FitzRoy had to bully him & at last 
offered to go as Pilot .—Vfe hear that they have succeeded in saving 
nearly all hands, but that the Captain & Commodore have had 
a tremendous quarrel; the former having hinted something about 
a Court-Martial to the old Commodore for his slowness.—We sus¬ 
pect that such a taught hand as the Captain is, has opened the eyes 
of everyone fore & aft in the Blonde, to a most surprising degree. 
We expect the Blonde will arrive here in a very few days & all 
are very anxious to hear the news; no change in state politicks ever 
caused in its circle more conversation than this wonderful quarrel 
between the Captain & the Commodore has with us”. See also 
Voyages of A. and B. vol. ii, p. 428. 

(44) p. 882. Tapculas and Chilimoyas. Tapada is a woman concealing her 
face under a mantilla. Chinmoya is Anana Cherimola, the best- 
flavoured Peruvian custard apple. 

SD aS 
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(45) p. 888. A further case of disinterested extravagance which met with 
Admiralty censure. FitzRoy purchased the schooner for £400 and 
fitted her out afresh at his own expense. He wrote to inform their 
Lordships, and the Minutes written across the letter became more 
censorious. One refers to “former papers forbidding him to hire a 
tender*'. Another runs: “Inform Capt. FitzRoy that Lords highly 
disapprove of this proceeding, especially after the orders which he 
previously received on the subject”. The Hydrographer, Sir F. 
Beaufort, however acknowledges that the subsidiary craft will 
materially assist the Survey. Admiralty Records, Record Office. 

(46) p. 837. Darwin’s discussion on the species of the Galapagos Islands 

is famous in the history of the growth of his evolutionary theory. 
In L. and L. vol. ii, p. 1 et seq., Francis Darwin refers to the changes 
of opinion during the years of the voyage, and in the following 
years. In a small diary in which Darwin recorded methodically and 
briefly the outstanding events of his lifetime, opposite the general 
entries of 1887, Darwin wrote; “In July opened first note-Book on 
‘ Transmutation of Species —Had been greatly struck from about 
month of previous March on character of S. American fossils—& 
species on Galapagos Archipelago.—These facts origin (especially 
latter) of all my views”. It is easy to understand that the first 
edition of the Journal, proofs of which were already completed in 
1887, though publication was delayed for over two years, should 
retain the expressions “ creative power” and other references to the 
“creation” of species. But as we know from the diary quoted 
above, and from the Evolutionary Note-Book of 1887 {Foundations 
of the Origin of Species, edited by F. Darwin, 1909) his views must 
have been far advanced in 1845, the date of the second edition, and it 
is curious that the expressions “ creation ” and “ creative force ” still 
remain. The Galapagos section of the Journal was largely re-written 
on the return to England, and was again altered, though not as 
much as might be expected, in 1845. A comparison of the three 
affords some indication of the slow and cautious consideration the 
whole subject was receiving. The chief points of difference in the 
two editions are to be found in the longer discussion on reptiles, and 
the elaboration of the botanical and ornithological evidence. The 
question of Geographical Distribution plays a far more important 
r6le, and the extreme difficulty of explanation on the creationist 
theory is definitely emphasizea in 1845. 

(47) p* 842, In the small diaries we find: “Whaler gave us water—ex¬ 
traordinary kindness of Yankeys”. 

(48) p. 851. Hibiscus tiliaceous. Added in first and second editions. 

(49) p. 857. “It will probably be published” is erased, and “so inter¬ 
esting an account has been given by Capt. FitzRoy” substituted. 
This proves that deletions were made after Darwin had read Fitz¬ 
Roy’s account. See Voyages of and B* voL ix, p. 516. 
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(50) p. 866. Schiller’s Ballad of Fndolin. 

(51) p. 868. This passage remained almost unaltered in the first edition. 

In the second the last sentence was altered to: “ by the land having 
been aboriginally covered with forest trees”. 

(52) p. 375. This note of Darwin’s, dated February, and inserted between 
the dates Dec. 80th, 1885 and Jan. 12th, 1886, leads to the inference 
that all the January entries were written some time after the events 
they described—perhaps during the leisure of the calmer days of 
the passage to Hobart, 

(58) p. 875. See FitzRoy, and J?. vol, II, p. 621, for the lines 

of Dr Darwin on a medallion modelled by Josiah Wedg¬ 

wood from clay brought from Sidney Cove forty-eight years 
pre^^iOusly. The medallion represented “Hope encouraging Art and 
Labour, undtei the influence of Peace, to pursue the Means of giving 
security and happiness to the infant Settlement”. 

(54) p. 888. The whole Lion-Ant anecdote and the preceding reflections 

are an excellent instance of Darwin’s changing views. The first 
edition retained all except the concluding phrase: “A Geologist 
perhaps would suggest that the periods of Creation have been 
distinct & remote the one from the other; that the Creator rested 
in his labor”. This was cut out, though the rest remained. But in 
the second edition the bare observation denuded of comment is 
relegated to a footnote. The question of geographical distribution 
of species had permeated Darwin’s thought since the vivid ex¬ 
perience of the Galapagos Islands. By 1845 the Lion-Ant was able 
to take its place in an evolutionary framework. 

(55) p. 398. “Mr Darwin ensured the compliance of all the savages by 

providing an immense mess of boiled rice, with sugar, for their 
entertainment.” FitzRoy, Voyages of A. and B. vol. ii, p. 626. 

(56) p. 400. A long discussion on Coral Reefs is here inserted in both 

editions. 

(57) p. 409. The Royal Observatory was founded at the Cape in 1820. 

Sir Thomas Maclear was the Astronomer Royal in 1886; the two 
other eminent scientific men, Sir John Herschel and Dr Andrew 
Smith, were also living at Cape Town at this time. 

(58) p. 412. A marginal note here relates the loss of two inserted pages. 

In the published text of both editions (pp. 488-9 and pp. 581-8) is 
here interpolated a discussion on the changes in the fauna and flora 
of the island since the introduction of goats and hogs in 1502. The 
missing insertions were doubtless on this subject. 

(59) p. 419. The second explanation alone retained in the second edition. 
Full account in London and Edin. Phil. Mag, vol. xix, p. 257. 

(60) p. 427, Personal Narrative by Alexander von Humboldt. 
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(61) p, 481. On Oct. 5th Darwin wrote to his uncle, Josiah Wedgwood, 
in the first glow of arrival at home. He had never forgotten that it 
was the wisdom of his uncle that gained the day over the caution 
of his father in the great question of accepting FitzRoy’s offer, and 
therefore he must report himself to his “Fu*st Lord of the Ad¬ 
miralty”. 

[Shrewsbury, October 5th, 1886.] 

“My dear Uncle, 

The Beagle arrived at Falmouth on Sunday evening, & I 
reached home late last night. My head is quite confused with so 
much delight, but I cannot allow my sisters to tell you first how 
happy I am to see all my friends again. I am obliged to return in 
three or four days to London, where the Beagle will be paid off, & 
then I shall pay Shrewsbury a longer visit. I am most anxious once 
again to see Maer, & all its inhabitants, so that in the course of two 
or three weeks, I hope in person to thank you, as being my First 
Lord of the Admiralty. I am so very happy I hardly know what 
I am writing. Believe me your most affectionate nephew, 

Chas. Darwin.” 

(62) p. 481. It may interest some readers to know the subsequent his¬ 
tory of H.M.S. “Beagle”. John Clements Wickham, the^‘glorious 
fellow” of Darwin’s letters home, succeeded to her command in 
1888 and during the ensuing years surveyed the northern coast of 
Australia. In 1841 Wickham was succeeded by John Lort Stokes, 
another of her well-tried officers, and again the little vessel crossed 
the equator to survey the coasts of New Zealand. In 1845 she 
was transferred to the coastguard service at Southend; in 1870 
she was sold for £525. She was the third vessel of the name in 
the Royal Navy. 
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p. 278,1. 21 
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p. 288,1. 25 
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p. 286,1. 9 
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p. 818,1. 6 
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p. 826,1. 6 to 

p. 826,1. 10 

p. 886,1. 8 

to 

p. 886,1. 10 

p. 828,1. -5 ... 

p. 829,1. 26 

p. 890,1. -6 


p. 891,1. 12 

p. 881,1. 4 

p. 881,1. 28 

p. 892,1. 7 


p. 892, last line 

p. 882,1. 7 

p. 882,1. 27 

p. 402,1. 6 


p. 402,1. 11 

p. 836,1. -4 ... 

p. 887, 1. 14 

p. 402,1. 15 


p. 402,1. -11* 

p. 887,1. 26 

p. 888,1. 15 

p. 404,1. 16 


p. 404,1. -10 

p. 342,1. 14 ... 

p. 842,1. 25 

p. 404,1. -10 


p. 409,1. -6* 

p. 854, last line ... 

p. 855,1. 16 

p. 410,1. 9 


p. 410,1. 17 

p. 357,1. 8 

p. 857,1. 11 

p. 415,1. 21 


p. 415,1. -8 

p. 868,1. 2 

p. 868,1. 18* 

p. 418,1. 5 


p. 418,1. 12* 

p. 864,1. 10 ... 

p. 865,1. 4* 

p. 419,1. 10 


p. 419,1. 25 

p. 866,1. 25 ... 

p. 870,1. 6* 

p. 420,1. 8 


p. 420, last line 

p. 872,1. -8 ... 

p. 878,1. 7* 

p. 421,1. 1 


p. 425,1. 9* 

p. 875,1. 9 

p. 375,1. 21 

p. 425, variom passages 

p. 376,1. 9 

p. 876,1. -7* 

p. 430,1. - 2 to end of book 

p. 878,1. 4 

p. 378,1. 16 

In 1 St edition^ pp. 598-602, omitted in 

p. 381,1. 20 ... 

p. 881,1. 27 

2nd edition y 
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found interesting 

p. 888,1. 5 

p. 883,1. 28* 

passages of practical advice to others 
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intending similar voyages» 

p. 885,1. 4 

p. 885,1. 11 
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Preface. 

p. 4... Fahing of fine dust. Geology. Zoology. St JagOt 

p. 14 . , Di»on?ntrred sea. 

p. 2(^.. PJfjnarise, phosphorescent insects. 

p. 88... Butterflies, ants, spiders. 

p, 49... Zoology, Maldonado. 

p. 81... Extinct quadrupeds. 

p. 89... Birds, mammals, snakes, Zoophytes# 

p. 124... Zoology of the Pampas, 

p. 129... Geology of the Pampas. 

p. 145... Niata cattle and extinction of species. 

p. 158... Flocks of butterflies, aeronaut spiders. 

p. 170... Geology of Patagonia, extinction of species, 

p. 182... Condor. 

p. 192... Species in the Falklands. Geology. Zoophytes, 
p. 215... Fuegians. 
p. 228... Fuegians. 

p. 238... Forests. Zoology of Tierra del Fuego. 
p. 242... Climate, ice-action, etc. 
p, 269... Zoology of Chile, 
p. 285... Potato in Chiloe. Zk)ology. 
p. 306... Earthquakes. Lines of vibration, 
p. 819... Geology of Cordillera. 

p, 326... Vegetation and quadrupeds on either side of Andes barrier, 

p. 348... Shingle terraces. 

p. 369... Elevation of land. 

p. 877... Ornithology of Galapagos. Reptiles. 

p. 892... Distribution of organic beings in Galapagos. 

p, 484... Decrease of aborigines. New South Wales, 

p. 439... Great valleys, N.S.W. 

p. 446... Aborigines, Van Diemen’s Land, 

p. 454... Seeds transported by sea. Keeling Island# Stones. Zoology, 
p. 465... Coral formation, 
p. 498... Geology of Ascension, 
p. 499... Slavery. 
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Abingdon lsd» MS 
Abrolhos, 45, 68 

Aconcagua, volcano of, 285, 805^ ^ 
Acquirre Bay, 

Addea dc St Pedro, 52 
Admimlty, cenimfe, ;28) 485-6, (45) 
488 

kuitructions, 8 

“Adventure’, companion ship to 
“Beagle” in first cruise, xxh, 
xxvi, 154 

new schooner purchased, 149, 152, 
154, 200, 201; sold, 249 
Agouti, or hare of Pampas, 100 
Albemarle Isd, Galapagos, 338 
Alerce, or cedar of Chiloe, 233, 270, 
273 

All Saints, bay of, 39 
Andes, 25, 288^2 
views of, 285,239,258,268,291,329 
Anson’s Voyage, 62 
Antuco, 284-5 
Apires, miners, 810 
Apple trees, abundance of, in Chiloe, 
271 

Argentine, Lake, nearly reached, (88) 
487 

Armadillo, 101-2 
Ascension, 418 
animals and plants, 414 
Astronomical house. Athenaeum, 5, 7 
Australia, 875-88, 391-4 
aborigines, 878, 892 
convicts in, 888, 387 
Corrobery, 898 
roads in, 881 

Bahia, or San Salvador, 88, 89, 44, 
60, 68, 415-17 

Bala Blanca, Patagonia, 95, 96, 98, 
106,166 


Bajada, St Fe, 187 
Baldivia, see Valdivia 
BaUenar, 817, 318 
Banda Oriental, 192 
Banks. Mr, 118, 122-3, (25) 435 
Baobob tree, 26, 28, 420 
Bamevelts, 123 

Barometer, foretelling storms, 93,116, 
118, 140 

Barra de St Jaoa, 52 
Bathurst, 376, 383, 384 
Bay of Islands, 359, 372, 875 
“Beagle”, arming, 74 

bustle and confusion, 5 
changes on board, 57 
“diving duck” weathering the 
Horn, 141 
laid on shore, 220 
lightning conductors, 9 
paid off, (61) 440 
sailing, 34, 78; in gale, 127-8 
stores, 9 

subsequent history, (62) 440 
winter description of, 227 
Beagle Channel, 130, 188,135 
Beaufort, Capt. (Sir F.), xxi, 8, (45) 
438 

BeU Mt., 806 

Benchuca, great black bug of Pampas, 
298 

Bingley, Mr, 819-20, 825 
Biseatche or Bizcacha, 111, 182 
Biscay, Bay of, 19 
“Black Joke”, 154, (82) 486 
“Blonde”, H.M.S., 826, 332, (48) 487 
Blue Mountains, 878 
Bonpland, M., 68 
Botofogo, 49, 58, 61, 69, 72-4 
Brazil, 89-81, 415-17 
Brazilian scenery, 39-40, 56, 70--8, 
416-17 
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Brazilians, 48, 76 
Breakwater, Plymouth, 6 
Buccaneers, atrocious behaviour, 311 
Buenos Ayres, 82-4, 96, 109-12, 144, 
186, 195 

Bullock waggons, Buenos Ayres, 111 
Cape of Good Hope, 406 
Busby, Mr, 865, 873 
Button, Jemmy, xxi, 120, 128, 131, 
182, 185-6, 210, 214r-16 
Bynoe, Mr, xxi, 15, 17, 29, 81, 81, 
104, 889 

“Caledonia”, H.M.S., 10 
CaUao, 329 

Cambridge, time thrown away, 14 
Cambridgeshire, referred to, 83, 111, 
179 

Campos Novos, 51, 56 
Canary Isd, 22 
Cape Verde Isds, 28-85, 420 
Cape of Good Hope, 404-9 
Cape Town, 404-9 
Dutch dislike of English, 405 
Capincha, or Cabra, 89 
Carizal, 316 

Castro, Chiloe, 254, 264-6 
Cauquenes, 244, 807 
Caylen, 256, 268 
“ChaUenger”, H.M.S., (43) 487 
Charles Isd, Galapagos, 886 
Chatham Isd, Galapagos, 888 
Chili, 284-49, 280-827 
earthquake, worse ever known, 
281 

zoology of, 297 
Chilicauquen, 286, 807 
ChUoe, 224, 229-84, 249-57, 265-70 
Indians, 251, 269 
inhabitants, 232 
poverty of, 282, 258 
Rodeo in, 267 
trees dead, 266 
woods of, 281, 257 
Cholera, quarantine for, 21, 84, 85 
Chonos Archipelago, 259 
Christmas Day, 17, 124, 201, 259, 
872 


Classics, Greek Testament on Sun¬ 
days, 14 

Clarke, Donna Clara, 112 
Cochrane, Lord, 108, 830 
Colorado, R., 159, 161-8 
Combrata, R., 56 
Concepcion, 278-87 
Conchalee, 307 
Condor, 224, 225, 245 
Constellations in Tropics, 45, 46 
“Constituci6n”, schooner, see Fitz¬ 
Roy, schooners 
Cook, Capt., 118 
Copiap6, 290, 806, 308, 819-28 
Coquimbo, 806, 311, 812 
Coral, formations, 25, 398, 400 
Corallines, 80, 74, 93 
Corcovado, volcano of, 61-5, 251, 263 
Cordilleras, active volcanoes, 278 
elevation of, 308 
geology of, 210 
passes of, 293, 300 
seen from Chiloe, 270, Chonos, 268, 
Guasco, 817, Lima, 829, R. S. 
Cruz, 224, Valparaiso, 285, 289 
Corfield, Mr, 285, 249, 287, 306 
Corrientes, Cape, 92 
Corsan Bay, 10, 14 
Cucao, Chiloe, 264, 268, 269 
Cuvier, 6 

Darwin, Charles, April fooled, 47 
arm inflamed, 61 

autobiography, health at Plymouth, 
(6) 488 

autobiography, St Jago and author¬ 
ship, (7) 488-4 
banana, first tasting, 24 
bunting drag-net, 28 
“came con cuero”, 218 
chorus of Messiah^ 298 
cold in Cordillera, 824 
cold night ashore, 104-5 
Are, art of making in Tahiti, 851 
fruits, different, 882 
hammering impetuously, 125 
hammock, on board, 11, 14, 19, 
88 
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Darwin, Charles —contd 
illness, 186, 249 
introduction to Diary, 8-4 
knee, inflamed, 42 
messing with FitzRoy, 14 
music, appetite for, 75 
naval fervour, 7 
poop cabin, arranging, 5, 12 
retrospect of voyage, 425-80 
sailor^s character, 17 
sea sickness, il, 18, 16, 18, 19, 20, 
84, 78. 127, 426 
ship methods of vpork on, 14 
ship, notidn of inside of, 9 
swamping of possefi.«ions. 58 
theatre, goes to, in Buenos Ayres, 
112 

tliirst and inhumanity. 167 
thirst. Thirsty Hill, 205 
unpublished passages, letters home, 
(10) 484, (28) 485, (48) 487, and 
in Preface 

water, salt or stinking, 229 
Darwin, Dr Erasmus, (58) 489 
Darwin, Dr Robert, xxi, 8 
Darwin Sound, (27) 485 
Dartmoor, 7 

Derbyshire, Mr, xxi, 61, 65, 69 
Desert, “first time desart ever seen”, 
828 

Devonport, 4, 5-18 
Dipping needle, 7, 8 
Dixon, Admiral Sir Manley, 7, 10, 14 
Dog or Doubtful Isd, 848 
“Druid”, H.M.S., 82, 88, 90, 109 

Earle, Mr, xxi, 5, 48,49,61, 62,68,72, 
81, 144, 201 

Earthquake, at Conoqpcidn, 277-86 
subsidiary, 287 
Edinburgh, 25 
England, departure from, 18 
reminiscences of, 26, 88, 84, 88,51, 
59,78,80,108,109,147,805, 815, 
404, 405, 425 
return to, 481 
Entre Rios, 186 
Equator, 85, 86 


Erasmus, C, D.’s brother, 11, 12 
Exmoor, 7 

Falkland Isds, 189^1, 209, 216-20 
Falmouth, 480 
Famine, Port, 208 
Fernando Noronha, 87 
Figuireda, Senhor, 58-5 
Fire, made by Gauchos, 219 
by Tahitians, 851 
FitzRoy, Capt., xiv-xviii, xxii 
creationist point of view, xv 
delays sailing of ship for C. D., 249 
first meets C. D., 8 
and Fuegians, (8) 483 (see Fuegians) 
manners of, 308 
measuring Baobob tree, 28 
at Monte Video, 86 
Olympic games, arranges, 201 
and Queen Pomarre, 857-8 
schooners, purchase or hire of, 99, 
106-7, 115, 141, 152, 154, 216, 
228, 883, (21) 485, (29) 485-6, 
(45) 488 
on Slavery, xvi 
Thirsty Hill, 205, (86) 486 
Forsyth, Mr, 72, 81, 201 
Fox, of Chiloe, 256 
of Chili, 824 
French, 14 
Freyrina, 818 
Frio, Cape, 47, 68, 77 
Fuegia Basket, Miss, 60 
Fuegians, xxi, 8, 81, 118-20, 125, 
180-2, 184, 185, 210, 212-16, 
228 (see also Jemmy Button and 
FitzRoy) 

Fuego, T. del, 115, 117-88, 208-16, 
284 

Fuentes, Don Juan, 149 
Funeral of Chilian miner, 809 
of Mr Hellyer, 189 
of Mr Rowlett, 281 
Fungus, edible, 212 

Galapagos Isds, 888-43 
birds, 888 
botany, 887 
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Galapagos Isds —cmid 
centres of Creation, 837 
lizard, 889, 341 
reptiles, 884-5 

tortoise, 884, 885, 887, 840-1 
views of species influenced by, (46) 
488 

Gaucho, 89, 97, 98, 101-2, 105, 111, 
150, 160, 167, 197, 289, 245 
Gavia, 69, 70, 72 
Geology, Andes, 808, 815 
Cape Verde Isds, 25 
ChiU, 290 

granite formation, 261 
Goeree Sound, 128, 187 
Gk>nzales, Don Francisco, companion 
on Maldonado expedition, 146- 
152 

Gonzales, Mariano, companion on 
Chilian expeditions, 806-26 
Good Success Bay, 117, 122, 188 
Govett’s Leap, Australia, 880 
Graves, Lord, 10 
Gregory Bay, 227 
Grey, Earl, 74 

Guanaco, 107, 122, 201, 204, 206, 
224, 225 

Guasco, Chili, 815, 817 
Guinea fowl, 82 

Hail, force of storm, 180 
HaU, Capt. B., 15, 818, 817 
Hamilton Smith, CoL, 6, 7 
Hamond, Mr, xxii, 84, 89, 108, 152 
Harris, Mr, sealing captain and pilot, 
95, 96, 99, 100 

Harris, Mr, Tliunder and Lightning 
Harris, xxii, 6, 8 

Head, Capt., BougA JVates,200,245,809 
on Mendozinos, 299 
Hellyer, Mr, accident, 189 
Henslow, Prof., xxii, 8 
Hermoso, Mt, Starvation Pt, 107 
Herschel, Sir J., 408, (57) 489 
Hobart Town, ^8 
Hood's Isd, Galapagos, 888 
Horn, Cape, 116,124,128 
Horsbuxgh Isd, 899 


Horse-breaker, or domidor, 196 
Hottentots, 407 

Humboldt, A. von, 20, 21, 24, 88, 89, 
46, 52, 68, 66, 68 

Blapel, 807 

Indians, attacks of, 165 
Baia Blanca, war with Spanish, 97 
Chiloe, 251-8, 256, 268-70 
Chonos Archipda^, 262 
extinction of, 262 
Gaucho, fear of, 167-9 
Patagones, war with Spanish, 157 
Patagones to Buenos A 3 rres, 170-4 
Patagonian, 207 
superstitions, 160 
Tekenica, 181 
use of flints, 178 
Iquique, 826-8 

Jorullo, 52 

Kangaroo hunt, 882 
Keeling Isds, Cocos, 894-400 
birds, 896 
crabs, 896 

Malay superstitions, 898 
King, Capt. Parker, xxii, 6, 10, 11, 
885-6 

King, Mr P. G., xxii, 11, 81, 41, 44, 
49, 67, 81, 104, 106 
King George’s Sound, 891-4 

“La Li^vre”, 106, 107,115,156, 216, 
228 (see also FitzRoy, schooners) 
“La Paz", 106, 107, 115, 216, 228 
(see also FitzRoy, schooners) 
Laurie, Mr, 49, 58 
Lavalleja, Signor, 88 
Le Maire, Strto, 117,128 
Lemuy Isd, 254 
Lennon, Mr P., 49,54,55 
Lima, 815, 829 
ladies of, 882 

Lion, S. American, and cxmdor, 245 
Lion-Ant, 888, (54) 489 
Lobos, 82 

Locusts, swarm of, near Luxan, 297 
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Longotomo, 807 
Lowe, Capt., 141 
Luxan, 296 

LyeU, Mr C., 818, (22) 485 

Macae, R«, 49, 52, 56, 58 
illness at, 52 

Maclear, Mr, astronomer, 409, (57) 489 
Macquerie, R., 884 
Macacii, fatal illness, 60, 67^ 68 
Maocormidc, Mr, xxii, 26, 28, 57 
Madagascar Isd, 4CH 
Madeira, 19, 20 ^ 

Madre de Diiks, #7 

Madrid, Megatherium in King’s Col¬ 
lection, 106 

Madrina, with mules, 288 

Mner, 8, (1) 488, (61) 440 

Magdalen Chaimel, 229 

MageUan, Strts of, 117,206-7,211,229 

Maldonado, 82, 144-55 

Mandetiba, 51, 52 

Marica, Lagoa, 50 

Martens, Mr, artist, xxii, 201, 209, 
249, 881 

Matavai Bay, 844 
Mathematics, 14 

Matthews, Mr, missionary, 128, 188, 
185, 186, (28) 485 
Mauritius, 401-4 

different races in, 401-2 
elephant in, 404 
French influence, 401 
La Pouce, 408 

roads since English occupation, 408 
Maypo, R., 289 

Megatherium, 106, 174, 196,197 

Mellersh, Mr, xxiii, 106 

Mendoza, 111, 291, 296-9 

Mercedes, 194 

Meteorology, 10,14 

Milton, xi, 107 

Minas, Las, 148,151 

Mines, in Cordillera, 809-11, 818-14 

Miners, in Chili, 808, 809 

Miranda, 169 

Missionaries, articles sent for use of 
Fuegians, 129 


Missionaries— conid 
New Zealand, 868, 869-72, 875 
Tahiti, 846, 853, 355-6 
Monte Video, 88-6,109,118,144,154, 
191, 197 

Morante, Don, 146 
Mount Edgcombe, 10, 12, 14 
Mozart, 71 

Mule, surprising animal, 247, 288 
Music, appetite for, 75 
chorus of Messiahy 293 
Musters, Mr, xxiii, 6,18,26,83,68,72, 
84 

Napoleon, scandalous state of house, 
410 

tomb at St Helena, 410 
Narborough Isd, Galapagos, 888 
Nassau Bay, 116 
Negro, C., T. del Fuego, 228 
Negro, R., 78, 96, 155-9 
Nepean, R., 379 

Neptune, ceremonies on crossing 
equator, 35, 36 
New South Wales, 876-88 
New Zealand, 369-75 
aborigines, 861 
customs, 863 
ferocity, 362 
pressing noses, 861 
weeds, introduction from Europe, 
372 

Omithorhyncm paradoadciLS, 382 
Osomo, volcano of, 232, 251, 264 
Ostriches, 99, 100-1, 106, 126, 149 
Owen’s or Oen’s men, Fuegian ac¬ 
count of, 210, 216 
Owl of Pampas, 111 

Paarl, the, 407 
Pacific O., 289, 329, 859 
Paget, Capt., 42, 43 
Pampas, 99, 105, 169 
view of, from Andes, 295 
Panuncillo, 811 
Papiete, 854 
Paramatta, 876, 886 
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Parana R., 1^4, 186, 187 
Partridges, method of catching, 150, 
179 

Pas, N. Zealand fortresses, 861 
Patagones or El Carmen, 156 
Patagonia, coast of, 90-108, 142-4, 
156-82, 200-6 
S. Cruz R., 220-7 
shooting in, 100 
sterility of, 108 
Patagonians, 207, 210, 211 
Peacock, Mr, xxiii, 8 
Penguin, use of wings as fins, 126 
Penha, Nossa Senhora de, 69 
Pernambuco, 417-20 

origin of reef, 419, (59) 439 
rudeness of inhabitants, 418 
Peru, 815, 829-82 
Piedras, Point, 91 
Pinchero, 244 
Piton Rock, 20 

Plata, R. de la, 85,107,118, 191, 199 
Provinces of the, 200 
Platypus, 882 
Plymouth, 8, 12, 18, 113 
Polynesia, 848-4 
Pomarre, Queen of Tahiti, 857 
Ponsonby Sound, 181, 187, 214 
Port Desire, 115, 201, 220 
Port Famine, 227, 228 
Port Jackson, 875 
Port Louis, 401 

Portillo, Pass in Cordillera, 298 
Porto J^ya, C. Verde Is^, 24, 27, 
29, 80, 88, 84 
Potrero, L. del, 146,152 
Praia Grande, 49, 57 
Puma, see Lion, S. American 
Puna, at high altitudes, 292, 824 
Punta Alta, 102,108,105,106,168,170 
Pritchard, Mr, 854, 858 

Quail Isd, C. Verde Isds, 25, 26, 27, 
29, 81 

Quarantine, Teneriffe, 21, 84 
Quilimar, 807 

Quillota, valley of, 286, 240 
Quillota, Bell of, 806 


Quiriquina, 286 

Rat Isd, M. Video, 88, 86, 90 
Ribeira Grande, 29 
Rio de Janeiro, 47-77, 258 
Roble, Chilian oak, 246 
Rodeo, Chili, 287 
Chiloe, 267 

Rosas, General, xxiii, 159, 161, 177, 
188, 190 
Rous, Mr, 281 

Rowlett, Mr, xxiii, 29, 81, 40, 81, 96, 
100, 108, 207, 209, 281 
Rozario, 184-5, 189 

S. Africa, Cape of Good Hope, 404-9 
Hottentot dwellings in, 50 
S. America, elevation of Continent, 
808 

Salvages, 20 

“Samarang”, H.M.S., 44, 77, 109 
Santa Cruz, Cape Verde Isds, 20,22,24 
Santa Cruz R., 210, 220-7 
Santiago, see St Jago 
Sarmiento, Mt., 209, 214, 229 
Sauce, R., 174 
Scorpions, 90 
Sedgwick, Prof., 8 
Seymour, Capt,, (42) 487 
Shells, Bulimus in Chili, 816 
petrified, 822 
Shrewsbury, 8, (61) 440 
Simonas Bay, S. Africa, 404 
Slavery, xvi, 42, 76 
Slaughter of cattle, 110 
Smith, Dr A., 409, (57) 489 
Socdgo, 55, 56 
Solander, Dr, (25) 485 
Southern Cross, 86, 88 
Spanish ladies. 111 
Spiders, 60, 74,109 
Staten Land, 117, 211 
Steamer duc^, use of wings as paddles, 
126 

St Antonio, 91 
St Bias, Bay of, 115 
St Carlos, Chiloe, 249, 264-6 
St Di^, C., 211 
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St Domingo, C. Verde Isds, 81, 82 
St F^, Parana, 165, 188-9 
St Helena, 409-18, (58) 489 
botany, 410 
volcanic origin, 412 
St Jago, C. Verde Isds, 28-33, 420 
Chili (Santiago), 242, 291, 306 
Gaucho in Fall^nds, 217-18 
St Martha, Morro de, 79 
St Mary’s, C., 78, 79, 80 
St Paul’s Rocks, 85 
Stokes, Capt. Pringle, 221, (87) 486 
Stokes, Mr, xxiii, 5, 10, 15, 16, 85, 
106, 115, 141, 152. 258, 268, 287, 
408, (62) 440 
Stonehouse, 12 
Sugar Loaf, M. Video, 64, 77 
Sulivan, Mr, xxiii, 15, 18, 37, 41, 47, 
81, 89, 257, 315, 378 
Suspension bridge of hide. Chili, 243 
Sydney, 375 

Tahiti, 344-58 
Talcuhano, 280, 287 
Tapalguen R., 180 
Tapalken, Sierra, 179-80 
Tam, Mt, 208 

Tasmania, see Van Diemen’s Land 
Teneriffe, 20, 22, 88 
Terceira, Azores, 421 
“Thetis”, H.M.S. 47 
Tierra del Fuego, see Fuego 
Tijeuka, 72 

Tres Montes, Cape, 258, 260-2 
Trinidad, 21 
Tropics, 27 

Tropical vegetation, 24, 415-17 {see 
also Brazilian scenery) 

Turkey Buzzard, 262 
Turn, Cape, 229 
Turtles, Galapagos, 834 
Keeling Isd, 898 

“Unicom”, see FitzRoy, schooners 


Uruguay, R., 191 
Usborne, Mr, xxiii, 201, 287 
Uspallata, pass in Cordillera, 800 

Valdivia, 260-1, 271-9 
Valparaiso, 75, 234-8, 277, 284, 287, 
288, 308 

Van Diemen’s Land, Tasmania, 388- 
90 

aborigines, 389 
Mount Wellington, 390 
Ventana, Sierra, 99, 165, 174, 296 
Vernon, Col. Harcourt, 112 
Videl, Capt., 7, 9 
Video, Monte, see Monte Video 
Villa Rica, 278 
Viscachc, see Biscatche 

Waimate, 865, 368 
Waiomio, 873 
Wales, 8, 87, 93 

“Warspite”, H.M.S., 58, 72, 74, 77 
Wedgwood, Josiah, of Etruria, (58) 
439 

Wedgwood, Josiah of Maer, son of 
above, uncle of C. D., and his 
future father-in-law, xxiii, 3, (1) 
483, (61) 440 
Whales, 211 
Whitson Bay, 15 
Whytootacke Isd, 858 
Wickham, Mr, xxiii, 35, 41, 81, 86, 
100, 103, 106, 115, 141, 148, 152, 
201, (62) 440 
Wigwam Cove, 124 
WooUaston Isd, 187, 212, 218 
Wullya (WooUya), 215 

Yankee, 287, (47) 438 
Yerba-Buena, 316 

York Minster, Fuegian, xxi, 120, 127, 
128, 129, 186 

Zorillo, or skunk, 168 
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